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In a final section, the text of Erotokritos, free of tags, offers an unimpeded reading of the 
poem. Indentation of the second line of the couplet is restored, the speakers are indicated at the 
exact point of change and, last but not least, corrections of minor oversights and inconsistencies, 
brought to light by the concordance, are introduced, thus providing us with an improved version 
of Alexiou’s most thoroughly revised reprint of his edition. 

I have had the privilege to be the first user of the concordance during my studies in 
Cambridge, several years before it was published. I received it in a continuous, accordeon-like 

rint-out, heaped in a huge cardboard box (or was it two?), and in Latin script decorated with 

izzare marks, meant to be transformed one day into polytonic Greek. I split and filed it into man- 
ageable portions, soon adapted to reading it as if it were properly typed, and got the most out of it 
in specific parts of my dissertation. I have not stopped using it since its publication (which released 
considerable space in my bookshelves) and I hall hor stop using the four-volume set alongside the 
printed editions of Erotokritos, pencil in hand, when necessary. It is certain, however, that I shall 
gladly set aside leafing through five thick volumes and prefer, more often than not, to seek instant 
ue ο queries in the spinning disk of Erotokritos while exploring the multiple new poten- 
tials it offers. 


Natalia Deliyannaki 
Thessaloniki 


Alexis Rappas, Cyprus in the 1930s: British Colonial Rule and the Roots of the Cyprus Conflict. 
London: I.B.Tauris, 2014. Pp. xiii, 254. 


This book is an important contribution to the historiography of colonial Cyprus. Alexis Rappas 
explores the 1930s, a critical period that scholars had, until now, left aad The starting 
point of the analysis is the events surrounding the 1931 riots (Oktovriana). Following the suppression 
of the uprising, which in the words of a colonial office official had been a ‘godsend’, the British abol- 
ished the Legislative Council (in operation since 1882) and imposed an authoritarian rule. Neverthe- 
less, while the British now had the opportunity to unleash the full potential of the colonial regime, 
critical forces survived beneath the S ace forces that were to be forcefully expressed once conditions 
relaxed, with long-term implications for the political and social course of the island. 

The measures which were adopted in the aftermath of the suppression of the 1931 disturb- 
ances aimed to eliminate Greek Cypriot demands for enosis (union with Greece). Rappas shows 
how the British went beyond this and sought to pursue a policy of ‘social engineering’, attempting 
to transform Cypriots into loyal subjects of the British Empire. Sir Herbert Richmond Palmer, who 
assumed duties as Governor of the island in 1933, was the architect of one such experiment. 
Reforms which were implemented during his governorship aimed, according to the author, to 
directly influence the mindset of Cypriots. Rappas describes how Palmer tried to achieve this 
through three policies: decentralization, education and improvement of the financial situation 
of agriculturalists. Decentralization involved the empowerment of the British district commis- 
sioners and nominated local authorities (all elections were restricted in the wake of the events 
of 1931). In so doing, Palmer hoped to depoliticize Cypriots and replace such ideologies as 
enosis with local civic commitment. But it is interesting to note that criticism of government 
policy, particularly of the powers Palmer vested in district commissioners, ensued even within 
the local colonial mechanism, as the case of William Battershill (colonial secretary, 1935-37; 
later Governor of the island, 1939—41) reveals. 

A vital medium through which such goals were to be achieved was education. As another 
recent study also corroborates,’ the author explains how, during the 1930s, the British took 
their interference with education (which had begun early in the previous decade) to a new level. 
With two education laws which were enacted in 1933 and 1935 respectively, the British tried 
to bring education (traditionally so vital for Greek Cypriots) under their own sphere of influence. 
A new curriculum was introduced into schools to replace those copied from Greece and Turkey 
respectively. Of particular interest is the debate (which eventually proved fruitless) concerning a 


1 Antigone Heraclidou, Politics of Education in Colonial Cyprus, 1931-1956, with special reference to the 
Greek Cypriot community. Unpublished doctoral thesis, (London: University of London, 2012). 
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new history textbook to be used in Cypriot education, which would encourage students to think of 
themselves as Cypriots rather than owing allegiance to Greece or Turkey. One of the names pro- 
posed to assume responsibility for this project was, we learn, Sir George Hill, whose four-volume 
A History of Cyprus remains to this day a classic source for scholars of Cypriot history. Discus- 
sions of the foundation of a university, one which, again, inter alia, would aim to turn Cypriots 
into loyal subjects also failed to bear fruit. 

e author further analyses the constitutionalist movement of 1937-39, arguing that had the 
British not turned a deaf ear to requests for political liberties and the granting of a constitution, 
then the collapse of the Anglo-Cypriot relationship during the 1950s might have been averted. 
Another missed opportunity, perhaps, to accommodate the more moderate sections of Greck 
Cypriot society? Whilst the movement ultimately failed in its goals, it nevertheless served as the 
driving force behind the beginning of mass politics in Cyprus. In this area, and in the absence of 
any representative body, the Orthodox Church, posed as the only representative of Greek Cypriots. 
Despite Palmer's efforts to diminish the influence of the Church in politics, Rappas shows how by the 
end of the decade the Church emerged strengthened. The dominant figure in church politics after 
1933 until 1947 was without a doubt the Bishop of Paphos, Locum Tenens of the Archiepiscopal 
See, Leontios. The author explores the long-standing ‘second’ Archiepiscopal Question (1933-47). 
Here, the Orthodox Church’s international connections with the Anglican Church is of particular 
interest and as such is highlighted. At the same time, however, the British did not acknowledge the 
existence of a ‘labour question’ that required their attention. In fact, the British also succeeded in alie- 
nating the working class. By the end of the decade, assisted by its affiliation with the communist party 
(outlawed in 1933), the labour movement would also prove difficult to control. 

The outbreak of World War H and the partial relaxation of post-1931 measures would com- 
pletely alter the political and social landscape of Cyprus. Both the Orthodox Church and the Left 
would emerge fully equipped to make life difficult for the British. Alexis Rappas demonstrates how 
British efforts during the 1930s eventually resulted in the opposite outcome to that intended: the 
radicalization of both forces. The rise of these opposing dynamics in turn paved the way for other 
critical developments in the island's turbulent history. 

Cyprus in tbe 1930s certainly enriches our knowledge and understanding of a most impor- 
tant phase of British rule in Cyprus. The book is recommended for anyone interested in the history 
of inter-war Cyprus and British imperial history as well as the history of the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean in general. 


Anastasia Yiangou 
University of Cyprus 


Rebecca Bryant and Yiannis Papadakis (eds.), Cyprus and the Politics of Memory: History, 
Community and Conflict. London: I. B. Tauris, 2012. Pp. 275. 


This book examines the various ways in which the Cyprus conflict has been remembered. Apart 
from one chapter (by Susan Pattie) that deals with the role played by poetics and performance 
among Cypriot Armenians in the remembrance of their homeland, the contributions by the ten 
other scholars focus on the Greek and Turkish Cypriot communities on the island and in the dia- 
spora. They trace how the official history has developed and discuss the influence which high poli- 
tics has exerted on the course of these narratives; how changing political agendas have prioritized 
certain protagonists and relegated others to the sidelines or to oblivion. They discuss the role 
played by unofficial history and consider the rules and norms to which these types of accounts 
are subject. They draw on methodology from a number of disciplines, including history, anthro- 
pology, psychology and poetry. 

Mete Hatay and Yiannis Papadakis demonstrate how the storylines in the official narratives 
as presented in the textbooks have changed, and convincingly link such shifts to various phases in 
the unfolding of the political and military facts on the ground. Thus, after the 1974 de fca div- 
ision of the island, the Greek Cypriot narrative changed from one portraying the locals simply as 
Greeks and Turks to one that represented them as Cypriots — re and Turkish — who had lived 
in a state of peaceful co-existence until Ankara began to politicize their identities. The Turkish 
Cypriot textbooks have undergone similar changes. Here, the great divide is the 2003 change in 
the Turkish Cypriot leadership and the strong hope among large segments of the Turkish Cypriots 
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that the island would soon be reunited so that they too would enter the EU in 2004 together with 
the Greek half. Instead of claiming a permanent Turkish presence since the time of the Hittites — as 
the traditional Turkish versions did — and representing the Greeks as newcomers and an ungrateful 
subject people, the official narrative now began to focus on peaceful coexistence. This has changed 
again since the disappointment over the Greek Cypriot no-vote to the Anan Plan in 2004 brought 
a new government to power in 2009, resulting in a return to the old narratives. 

Stavroula Philippou expands the perspective beyond the textbooks to include also geography 
and civics curricula, examining how these genres have contributed to creating and reinforcing 
well-rehearsed stereotypes in the Greek Cypriot narratives. 

Rebecca Bryant focuses on the Turkis ο. narratives. She labels the hegemonic narra- 
tive ‘apocalyptic’ because it represents the Turkish Cypriots as helpless victims of Greek Cypriot 
aggression attributing agency exclusively to Ankara. Thus the invading army of ‘the Turkish 
motherland’ becomes the rescuing hero. However, by tracing how the recollection of the experi- 
ence of a group of young Turkish Cypriot students at the battle of Erenkóy (Kokkina) in 1964 has 
changed over time, she examines what this implies for struggles over identity within a particular 
community, because the Erenkóy experience has the potential to support the creation of a national 
myth in which the agency belongs to the Turkish Cypriots. 

Andreas Panayiotou examines how lower class agency has been marginalized or silenced in 
tandem with the creation of a hegemonic Greek Cypriot national narrative. Although the emer- 

ence of the communist Left in the 1920s can be seen as a continuation of the tradition of 
ower class culture and politics expressed as class conflict and suspicion of upper class and 
Church culture, the censorship of lower class experience, he argues, has helped not only to 
nod the hegemonic paradigm but also to homogenize these classes either as a uniform mass 
of AKEL supporters or as ‘uneducated peasants’. 

Evropi Chatzipanagiotidou focuses on the ‘unofficial’ history of the left. Her chapter is based 
on almost two years of field work in the diaspora in the UK and Cyprus. She warns that *alterna- 
tive’ histories do not give direct access to the ‘authentic voice’ and that they should not be treated 
as objective *hidden truths'. These stories are also structured by certain norms, they too are 
authored and reproduced and need to be read. In spite of the fact that the Left claims to hold 
an anti-national stance, the Left version of the history of Cyprus, Chatzipanagiotidou argues, 
has a relationship of interdependency with the nationalist narrative; and when awarded the 
status of ‘a historical truth’, it too veils and suppresses other voices, internal contestations and dif- 
fering experiences within it. 

With regard to the psychological aspects of the conflict, Catia Galatariotou demonstrates how 
the same psycho-dynamics and processes occur in the individual and in a group and produce the same 
results. Because of this, and due to the fact that there has not been any closure to the painful events of 
Cyprus' inter-communal history, the emergence of a new Cypriot past, she concludes, will be slow in 
coming. Mehmet Ratip explores the full consequences of this line of reasoning and his conclusion is 
straightforward: the Cypriots need to belong to a non-Cypriot history. 

Exploring the sense of belonging in the diaspora, Aybil Góker follows Fatma, a Turkish 
Cypriot, and Dimitris, a Greek Cypriot, to investigate how they reacted when revisiting their 
lost homes. Finally Peter Loizos’ point of departure is his own revisiting, as he rereads the notes 
he made years ago on the burning of the Argaki Turkish Cypriot coffee shop in 1911. This 
leads him to conclude that the project of understanding for the sake of understanding is both open- 
ended and collaborative and becuse so much of significance — as in the case of the 1911 fire - 
exists in both languages, Greek and Turkish analysts need to communicate with each other. 

Together the chapters provide rare access to the memory and mind of both Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots. The resulting book is a major contribution and will be indispensable for 
anyone who is interested in the Cyprus issue and wants to understand its present status. 


Mogens Pelt 
University of Copenhagen 


Eleni Papargyriou, Reading Games in the Greek Novel. London: Legenda, 2011. Pp. xii, 186. 


In this well-researched study, Eleni Papargyriou sets out to unveil the importance of games and 
play in the Greek modernist novel. Underscoring the ludic element permits Papargyriou to 
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discuss extensively and illuminate a few seminal novels of the Greek twentieth century, but also to 
make a more general claim about Greek Modernism. For this latter claim, the study shifts the 
attention from canonical, ‘central’ authors based in Athens who determined the physiognomy 
of Modernism in Greece as a national identity building process, to ‘peripheral’ less studied 
authors who are often geographically located in provincial Greece, or even outside of the 
country. The author thus establishes a binary opposition of ‘earnestness’ versus playfulness’, 
which more or less coincides with other polarities used to map out Modernism, namely high 
and low, public and private, and ultimately centre and periphery. 

Before embarking on a discussion of the five novels that are the core of the book ~ Yannis 
Skarimbas’s Mariambas (1935), Nikos-Gavriil Pentzikis’s The Novel of Mrs. Ersi (1966), Aris 
Alexandrou's The Mission Box (1975), Stratis Tsirkas's The Club (1960), and Nikos Kachtitsis’s 
The Balcony (1964) — Papargyriou provides two introductory chapters that set the theoretical sub- 
stratum for the rest. The first is a discussion of modern theories of games and play, from Johan 
Huizinga’s seminal contribution to Roger Caillois, Hans-Georg Gadamer, and Gregory 
Bateson. To this is added an overview of international Modernism through the lens of playfulness 
and games. The second chapter explores Greek Modernism and its theorization, and drives the 
implicit argument of the book, which is a revision of Modernism in Greece, of its contours, 
dynamics, and aesthetics. The author claims that playfulness, identified more or less with the 
implication of the reader, was the response of several marginalized writers to the modernist call 
for an agonistic aesthetic, meaning an aesthetic of obscurity that complicates transparent narra- 
tives. Diverging from the traditionalism of the Athenian modernist establishment, represented 
by novelists such as Theotokas, Terzakis or Karagatsis in the 1930s, the authors in question 
opted for an experimentation dependent on various notions of play. 

Papargyriou thus draws a cultural map of Greek Modernism that shifts the focus from the 
relationship between Greece and Europe to the internal dynamics of the Greek literary scene. 
She identifies a tension between Athens and the rest of Greece, cursorily fleshed out with the 
description of literary quarrels conducted through Skarimbas’s journal Modern Greek Notes 
based in Chalkida and the Thessaloniki publication Makedonian Days. She furthermore identifies 
two moments in Greek Modernism, the 1930s and the 1960s, which she treats as a continuum. 
With these two claims, she opens the possibility of reevaluating Modernism in Greece, chronologi- 
cally and even spatially. Although Papargyriou’s study is not programmatically positioned to 
carry this theorization through, the case studies that are developed in the remaining chapters 
should be read within this frame. 

One conceptual problem of the book, which the author acknowledges from the beginning, is 
the Spenvendedness of the terms ‘game’ and ‘play’. Thus Papargyriou freely slips in and out of 
literal conceptions of games -- as in the case of the betting game which is at the core of the plot 
in Tsirkas's The Club, or guessing games in Alexandrou’s The Mission Box — and metaphorical 
ones, encoded as ‘playfulness’, ike instances of textual collage or intertextuality, which, given 
their omnipresence in modernist literature, can hardly be considered games. Despite this concep- 
tual uncertainty, the chapters dedicated to individual works are fine specimens of case studies. The 
vertiginous mise-en-abyme of various literary texts in Skarimbas’s Mariambas is unpacked with 
gusto, although the final conclusion that this might constitute a precocious example of post- 
modernism seems to defeat the basic argument of the book, which seeks to redefine Modernism 
in Greece. An affinity with the avant-garde aesthetics, and specifically surrealism, that Papargyriou 
convincingly establishes, seems more apt. Likewise, the reading of Pentzikis’s novel explores the 
intense intertextuality of The Novel of Mrs. Ersi as a rewriting of Drosinis, and opens a dialogue 
between this modernist text and avant-garde techniques. 

In the remaining three chapters, although the focus is not intertextuality, the author estab- 
lishes clear connections between the Greek texts and other European modernist texts and uses 
these comparisons as the basis for the analysis of the logic of game. The Mission Box is read in 
parallel with Alain Robbe-Grillet’s Les Gommes, and both are seen as a modernist update of 
the basic detective plot of Oedipus Tyrannus. The Club is compared to Faulkner’s The Sound 
and the Fury in its fragmentary structure, a structure that is made whole after the final revelation 
of the betting game conducted in the eponymous Club, which obliges the reader to ‘replay’ the 
whole novel in the light of the game. Finally, The Balcony is read as Kachtitsis’s conscious reversal 
of such genres as the colonial novel — and Conrad’s Heart of Darkness serves as intertext — or the 
confession, tricking the reader. 

In all these case studies the games identified are played with the reader: Papargyriou relies 
heavily on reader-response theory to complement the concept of the game, and carefully traces 
how the reader is actively implicated in these narratives. Thus notions like the poetics of agonistics, 
or obscurity, both firmly associated with Modernism, are key. One regrets that the book lacks a 
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conclusion that could bring all these fruitful readings together into the beginning of an articulation 
of an alternative narrative for Greek Modernism. Papargyriou’s book partakes in the general shift 
of International Modernist Studies towards peripheral and marginal archives as well as a revision 
of strict chronologies that have revitalized the field and thoroughly revised the scope of Modern- 
ism as an international phenomenon. Reading Games in the Greek Novel could mark a similar 
shift for the study of Greek Modernism. 


Effie Rentzou 
Princeton University 


G. Farinou-Malamatari, To σχοίνισµα της γραφής: παπαδιαμαντ(ολογ)ικές μελέτες. Athens: 
Gutenberg, 2014. Pp. 219. 


Georgia Farinou-Malamatari published her first book, Αφηγηματικές τεχνικές στον Παπαδια- 
μάντη, 1889-1910, in 1987. Based on her King’s College London PhD thesis, this was the first 
book-length narratological study of a corpus of modern Greek fiction. Before this, the two chief 
approaches to Papadiamantis’ work set out either to extol uncritically the work of ‘the Saint of 
Greek Letters’ (a description that Farinou attributes to Petros Haris in 1941) as a direct expression 
of the Greek Orthodox tradition, or else to show up the limitations of the author’s subject-matter 
and technical competence. In both cases such critics came to Papadiamantis with their own ready- 
made ideologies. In contrast to these ‘extrinsic’ approaches, Farinou adopted an ‘intrinsic’ 
approach that aimed to analyse Papadiamantis’ narrative techniques, focusing on his treatment 
of time, his use of description, his representation of his characters’ speech and thought, and the 
techniques of first-person narrative. Determined to sweep aside the mass of impressionistic atti- 
tudes to Papadiamantis’ writing and to concentrate on the mechanical workings of his narrative 
techniques, Farinou demonstrated that, far from being naïve, monotonous and repetitive, his 
writing stands up well to the kind of rigorous structural analysis that has been applied to major 
works of European literature. On the way, Farinou succeeded in pinpointing the way in which 
Papadiamantis’ fiction embodies aspects of the Orthodox Christian world-view concerning such 
matters as time and individuality. 

The present volume is Farinou’s second book devoted to Papadiamantis. It consists of ten 
separate studies, five of them published during the period 1992-2005 and the other five written 
more recently: two of them were published in 2012 and three have not previously appeared. 
The author has revised all the published texts for the purposes of this volume, whose title is 
based on a pun that is impossible to render in English. It refers to Papadiamantis’ story “Όνειρο 
στο κύμα” and, beyond that, to Deuteronomy 32.9, and it implies that writing was Papadiamantis' 
‘lot’ or ‘allotted portion’ (σχοίνισµα: see pp. 12-13). 

The five ca dier studies published in this volume deal with the idyllic dimension of Papadia- 
mantis' stories, the relationship of his stories to Dutch and Flemish genre paintings, an analysis of 
the story 'Μυρολόγι της φώκιας”, and the critical reception of his work (one study on the reception 
in general and one on Xenopoulos as a critic of Papadiamantis). 

For the sake of brevity, I will confine the rest of my remarks to the more recent essays. The 
first of these, written in collaboration with Georgia Gotsi, is devoted to a study of Papadiamantis' 
translation of Sarah Grand’s three-decker ‘New Woman’ novel The Heavenly Twins, which he 
appears to have carried out as part of Vlasis Gavriilidis’ programme of publishing English best- 
sellers on similar themes in the newspaper Ακρόπολις. Here the authors show how Papadiamantis 
naturalizes Victorian English language and mores in a Greek cultural context. They focus 
especially on the way Papadiamantis deals with Grand's continual dialogue with English literature 
in her novel, showing how he becomes a mediator between the English literary tradition and the 
Greek reading public. This mediation includes the Christianization of Prospero’s ‘Our revels now 
are ended' speech through the introduction of intertextual references to the Bible and the Ortho- 
dox liturgy into Shakespeare's text (p. 198). The authors show how in this translation Papadia- 
mantis becomes a conduit for channelling the idea of the ‘New Woman’ to Greece while toning 
down some of its more controversial aspects. The passages quoted in this chapter also display, inci- 
dentally, the limitations of Papadiamantis’ knowledge of English, to which the authors perhaps 
devote insufficient attention, beyond a few references on p. 174 and elsewhere. 
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conclusion that could bring all these fruitful readings together into the beginning of an articulation 
of an alternative narrative for Greek Modernism. Papargyriou’s book partakes in the general shift 
of International Modernist Studies towards peripheral and marginal archives as well as a revision 
of strict chronologies that have revitalized the field and thoroughly revised the scope of Modern- 
ism as an international phenomenon. Reading Games in the Greek Novel could mark a similar 
shift for the study of Greek Modernism. 


Effie Rentzou 
Princeton University 


G. Farinou-Malamatari, To σχοίνισµα της γραφής: παπαδιαμαντ(ολογ)ικές μελέτες. Athens: 
Gutenberg, 2014. Pp. 219. 


Georgia Farinou-Malamatari published her first book, Αφηγηματικές τεχνικές στον Παπαδια- 
μάντη, 1889-1910, in 1987. Based on her King’s College London PhD thesis, this was the first 
book-length narratological study of a corpus of modern Greek fiction. Before this, the two chief 
approaches to Papadiamantis’ work set out either to extol uncritically the work of ‘the Saint of 
Greek Letters’ (a description that Farinou attributes to Petros Haris in 1941) as a direct expression 
of the Greek Orthodox tradition, or else to show up the limitations of the author’s subject-matter 
and technical competence. In both cases such critics came to Papadiamantis with their own ready- 
made ideologies. In contrast to these ‘extrinsic’ approaches, Farinou adopted an ‘intrinsic’ 
approach that aimed to analyse Papadiamantis’ narrative techniques, focusing on his treatment 
of time, his use of description, his representation of his characters’ speech and thought, and the 
techniques of first-person narrative. Determined to sweep aside the mass of impressionistic atti- 
tudes to Papadiamantis’ writing and to concentrate on the mechanical workings of his narrative 
techniques, Farinou demonstrated that, far from being naïve, monotonous and repetitive, his 
writing stands up well to the kind of rigorous structural analysis that has been applied to major 
works of European literature. On the way, Farinou succeeded in pinpointing the way in which 
Papadiamantis’ fiction embodies aspects of the Orthodox Christian world-view concerning such 
matters as time and individuality. 

The present volume is Farinou’s second book devoted to Papadiamantis. It consists of ten 
separate studies, five of them published during the period 1992-2005 and the other five written 
more recently: two of them were published in 2012 and three have not previously appeared. 
The author has revised all the published texts for the purposes of this volume, whose title is 
based on a pun that is impossible to render in English. It refers to Papadiamantis’ story “Όνειρο 
στο κύμα” and, beyond that, to Deuteronomy 32.9, and it implies that writing was Papadiamantis' 
‘lot’ or ‘allotted portion’ (σχοίνισµα: see pp. 12-13). 

The five ca dier studies published in this volume deal with the idyllic dimension of Papadia- 
mantis' stories, the relationship of his stories to Dutch and Flemish genre paintings, an analysis of 
the story 'Μυρολόγι της φώκιας”, and the critical reception of his work (one study on the reception 
in general and one on Xenopoulos as a critic of Papadiamantis). 

For the sake of brevity, I will confine the rest of my remarks to the more recent essays. The 
first of these, written in collaboration with Georgia Gotsi, is devoted to a study of Papadiamantis' 
translation of Sarah Grand’s three-decker ‘New Woman’ novel The Heavenly Twins, which he 
appears to have carried out as part of Vlasis Gavriilidis’ programme of publishing English best- 
sellers on similar themes in the newspaper Ακρόπολις. Here the authors show how Papadiamantis 
naturalizes Victorian English language and mores in a Greek cultural context. They focus 
especially on the way Papadiamantis deals with Grand's continual dialogue with English literature 
in her novel, showing how he becomes a mediator between the English literary tradition and the 
Greek reading public. This mediation includes the Christianization of Prospero’s ‘Our revels now 
are ended' speech through the introduction of intertextual references to the Bible and the Ortho- 
dox liturgy into Shakespeare's text (p. 198). The authors show how in this translation Papadia- 
mantis becomes a conduit for channelling the idea of the ‘New Woman’ to Greece while toning 
down some of its more controversial aspects. The passages quoted in this chapter also display, inci- 
dentally, the limitations of Papadiamantis’ knowledge of English, to which the authors perhaps 
devote insufficient attention, beyond a few references on p. 174 and elsewhere. 
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Farinou goes on to analyse the differences between two approaches to Papadiamantis by 
Panagiotis Moullas, dating from 1974 to 2004 respectively, within the socio-political context of 
their time. In particular she shows how, in the introduction to his anthology bearing the tenden- 
tious title A. Παπαδιαμάντης αυτοβιογραφούµενος (1974), Moullas, writing in Paris immediately 
after the end of the Colonels' dictatorship, took for granted K. Th. Dimaras' dismissal of Papadia- 
mantis' work as repetitious and lacking in development over time, and erected his psychological 
analysis on that basis. Farinou illuminatingly contrasts Moullas' presentation of Papadiamantis 
with Sartre's book on Flaubert, showing (eR Moullas ignored the existentialist factor of free 
choice in Sartre's approach and presented the conservative influence of Papadiamantis’ family 
as working on him in a deterministic manner. 

Farinou devotes a short essay to the version of Papadiamantis presented by his editor and 
critic N. D. Triantafyllopoulos, who is quoted as having written that ‘Papadiamantis is not a 
"social" writer but a theologian, just like Dostoyevsky' (p. 241) and who objects to the structural 
analysis of his beloved author's texts. Then she analyses a single story ("Etnv Αγι-Αναστασά”) in 
order to throw critical light on *official Greek nineteenth-century nationalist narratives concern- 
ing ‘the continuity of Hellenic culture’, based on the study of history, archaeology and folklore (I 
would add language), which ignored the discrepancies between the worship of antiquity and the 
living spiritual continuity of past and present, and between official Church dogma and the beliefs 
of ordinary Greeks. Farinou shows dat in both these latent conflicts Papadiamantis positions 
himself on the side of the majority of Orthodox Christian Greeks. 

The final chapter is devoted to Farinou’s thoughts on various aspects of the social context in 
which Papadiamantis lived and wrote in Athens, in particular his publishing activities in newspa- 
pers and magazines, the relationship between his stories and his novellas and between his original 
writing and his translations, and his own relationship with his reading public. Papadiamantis did 
not attempt to publicize and promote his work, and ne he was able to publish hundreds of 
stories in newspapers and magazines as well as a number of novels in volume form, he never suc- 
ceeded in bringing out a collection of stories, which was no doubt what the public would have 
most welcomed. He remained outside literary dissentions and language disputes, preserving his 
aesthetic, moral and religious autonomy and adhering to a kind of bohemian Orthodox Christian 
life-style that placed him outside the bourgeois model of living. 

This new volume consolidates Farinou's position as one of the most original, perceptive and 
sympathetic analysts of Papadiamantis’ work. 


Peter Mackridge 
St Cross College, Oxford 
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Maria Dzielska and Kamilla Twardowska, Divine Men and Women in the History and Society of 
Late Hellenism (Byzantina et Slavica Cracoviensia VII). Krakow: Jagiellonian University Press, 
2013. Pp. 168. 


This useful volume, the proceedings of a conference at the Jagiellonian University in Krakow in 
2010, marks the thirtieth anniversary of a conference celebrating the foundation of the Byzantine 
Studies Department by Professors Maciej Salamon and Maria Dzielska. Its eleven chapters capture 
the aspirations and practical achievements of figures as diverse as Iamblichus and Boethius, Sosi- 
patra and Eudocia, drawing on inscriptions, archaeology and letters as well as narrative texts, with 
glances at Sufism and the Gymnosphists. 

Iamblichus' letters of practical advice to former students (excerpted in Stobaeus) inspire Poly- 
mnia Athanassiadi's analysis of his reform and promotion of the theios aner (‘The divine man in 
late Hellenism: a social and popular figure’). Iamblichus emphasizes the practical application of 
Platonic virtues in creating a προς society through good social relations, self-control, muni- 
ficence (to a governor of Syria) and education. He sought to implant an optimistic attitude, stres- 
sing individual freedom and a benevolent Fate. By contrast, Synesius’ letters, hymns and the Dio 
underlie Dimitar Y. Dimitrov’s study of his subject’s ideals (‘Philosophy and culture as means of 
divine ascent in late antiquity: the case of Synesius’). Ascent to truth, founded in paideia, is para- 
mount, achieved through philosophical contemplation, while fear of descent to the material was 
Synesius’ main inhibition in accepting a bishopric. Though profoundly influenced by Neoplatonic 
and Chaldaean thought in his conception of the Trinity, Synesius was never a pagan: his allusions 
id pas cloaks’ and ‘white cloaks’ distinguish not religious groupings, but cultural Hellenes from 

arbarians. 

Synesius’ correspondence with his teacher Hypatia is the starting-point for Maria Dzielska’s 
re-examination of the circumstances of the philosopher’s death (‘Once more on Hypatia’s death’). 
Hypatia’s teaching was conducted partly in a private philosophical school in her house, and partly 
in public lectures, which Dzielska:speculates may well have taken place in the structures that 
underlie the recently discovered lecture-rooms at Kom el-Dikka. The format of the lecture-rooms, 
with a central elevated chair for the teacher, accords with John of Nikiu's account (84.101) that 
her murderers found Hypatia ‘seated in the lofty chair’. These lecture-rooms (twenty-one to date), 
discovered by Warsaw excavators in the 1980s, are contextualized by Adam Lukaszewicz 
(‘Lecture Galle at Kom el-Dikka in Alexandria’) within the larger coriples of adjacent baths, 
portico and theatre, the latter probably the public auditorium of the teaching establishment. 
They date to a period of major αλα. probably after the earthquake of 535. This chronolog 
is problematic for Dzielska’s thesis that Hypatia was seized there in 415, but definitive dating will 
depend on the outcome of ongoing excavations. 

Discussing an inscribed poem by the Empress Eudocia from the Roman baths at Hammat 
Gader in Palestine (‘Athenais Eudocia — divine or Christian woman?’), Kamilla Twardowska 
argues that the list of sixteen names in the core of the poem (itself sixteen lines long) refer to 
the sixteen water outlets of the baths, and that the prominent position of the inscription at the 
entrance to the Hall of the Fountains suggests that it was restored by Eudocia’s beneficence follow- 
ing earthquake damage in the 450s. Pierre Chuvin (‘Praying, wonder-making and advertising: the 
Epitynchanoi’s funerary inscriptions’) analyses three inscriptions from Phrygia, originally pub- 
lished by Ramsay and colleagues and dated respectively to 313/14, the late second century (in ele- 
giacs), and 249/50 (republished 1991). On the 313 altar, the reliefs have been hammered out, and 
a deep cross incised in place of the dedicatee’s portrait, but the inscription remains intact. The 
second (now lost) inscription in a high style is poorly executed, a patchwork of adapted formulas. 
For the third Chuvin rejects a recent Dionysiac interpretation, concluding that all three relate to a 
family of Epitynchanoi among whom the title of high priest was hereditary. Deified within the 
family, they were soothsayers, healers and astrologers who held municipal offices. Their cult is 
not anti-Christian, but shares Christian religious language. 
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Ilinca Tanaseanu-Dóbler's analysis of women in pagan holiness begins from Eunapius’ 
account of Sosipatra (‘Sosipatra — role models for “divine women” in late antiquity’). Reared 
by mysterious strangers, Sosipatra returns clairvoyant, with prophetic powers. Self-educated in 
ο. she set up a school in Pergamum, specializing in inspired, ecstatic frenzy, in contrast 
to Hypatia whose status lay in her philosophica erfection and role as teacher and sage. A valu- 
able survey of other potential holy women highlights the uniqueness of these two: Tanaseanu- 
De concludes that, by contrast with Christians, pagans did not develop an ideal of female 

oliness. 

In examining the climactic work of another martyr, Boethius (d. 524/5), Agnieszka Kijewska 
(‘Boethius — divine man or Christian philosopher?') stresses the pivotal function of the central 
poem III.9 ‘O qui perpetua’ in interpreting the De Consolatione Philosophiae. Drawing on 
Plato's Timaeus, it presents world harmony as the basis for inner harmony and begins the reinte- 
gration of contradictory elements represented by the prisoner and Philosophy. Its final prayer for 
ascent to the vision of God initiates the prisoner's confrontation of divine foreknowledge and 
human free will through which Boethius achieves the ultimate fulfillment of Socratic 
self-knowledge. 

In ‘Aspects of divinization according to Farid-al-Din Attar Nisapüri (died c.1221)’, Krysztof 
Kościelniak draws attention to close links between Attar’s Sufi thought and Neoplatonism. His 
poem the Conference of Birds describes a metaphysical journey through seven valleys of a 
group of birds, led by the hoopoe, to visit the phoenix-like great Simorch: The journey is one 
towards intuitive knowledge, akin to Neoplatonic Gnosis: in the fifth valley the birds μα 
that unity and multiplicity are one, in the sixth they are amazed at the dazzling beauty of the 
Beloved, and finally they achieve selflessness and oblivion in God. Conversely, Andrzej Iwo 
Szoka, (‘Salustios — divine man of Cynicism in late antiquity’) suggests that Saloustios of 
Emesa’s’ cultivation of apatheia and his interest in divination derived not from classical Cynicism, 
but from eastern Brahmans and Gymnosophists. His cynical attributes lay in his simple itinerant 
lifestyle, diet and frank speech. Although he accepted Plato’s four cardinal virtues — describing true 
Pan about the gods as a fifth — he led the young away from philosophy, hence quarrelling with 

roclus. 

Damascius’ Philosophical Lives provides most of our information about Salustios, a text 
examined from a different perspective by Edward Watts (‘Damascius’ Isidore: collective biogra- 
phy and a perfectly imperfect philosophical exemplar’), responding to arguments that Damascius 
is unduly critical of his master Isidore. By acknowledging Isidore's weaknesses, Damascius is 
better able to highlight his strengths, in particular his overwhelmingly powerful soul. Marinus, 
on the other hand, adopting the premise that his hero Proclus was the embodiment of happiness, 
had difficulty in dealing with the ultimate decline in Marinus’ mental faculties. By setting Isidore 
favourably alongside figures like Hypatia, whom he also admired, Damascius demonstrates ways 
in which Isidore surpassed her. Overall the collective biography assembles an ideal group of attri- 
butes which only a [ee — such as Isidore — come close to embodying in toto. 

The divine men and women of late antiquity were rooted firmly in the everyday world, tan- 
gling with politics, yet absorbed with ascent to metaphysical realms beyond everyday reach. 


Mary Whitby 
Merton College, Oxford 


Vessela Valiavitcharska, Rhetoric and Rhythm in Byzantium: The Sound of Persuasion. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013. Pp. viii, 243. 


Good prose pays attention to rhythm. Text writers know this, marketers and advertisers know 
this, departments of creative writing know this. But literary scholars usually don’t. At least not 
nowadays: our colleagues in Antiquity, the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, however, were 
very sensitive to the sensory pleasures of rhythm in their authors and developed highly intricate 
theories on rhythm and its relation to style and composition. According to Hermogenes and 
others, ῥυθμός results from the combination of συνθήκη (‘composition’) and ἀνάπαυσις 
(‘cadence’). ‘Composition’ involves the way words are strung together, rhythmically well- 
balanced and argumentatively structured. ‘Cadence’ relates to the sequence of prosodically long 
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new history textbook to be used in Cypriot education, which would encourage students to think of 
themselves as Cypriots rather than owing allegiance to Greece or Turkey. One of the names pro- 
posed to assume responsibility for this project was, we learn, Sir George Hill, whose four-volume 
A History of Cyprus remains to this day a classic source for scholars of Cypriot history. Discus- 
sions of the foundation of a university, one which, again, inter alia, would aim to turn Cypriots 
into loyal subjects also failed to bear fruit. 

e author further analyses the constitutionalist movement of 1937-39, arguing that had the 
British not turned a deaf ear to requests for political liberties and the granting of a constitution, 
then the collapse of the Anglo-Cypriot relationship during the 1950s might have been averted. 
Another missed opportunity, perhaps, to accommodate the more moderate sections of Greck 
Cypriot society? Whilst the movement ultimately failed in its goals, it nevertheless served as the 
driving force behind the beginning of mass politics in Cyprus. In this area, and in the absence of 
any representative body, the Orthodox Church, posed as the only representative of Greek Cypriots. 
Despite Palmer's efforts to diminish the influence of the Church in politics, Rappas shows how by the 
end of the decade the Church emerged strengthened. The dominant figure in church politics after 
1933 until 1947 was without a doubt the Bishop of Paphos, Locum Tenens of the Archiepiscopal 
See, Leontios. The author explores the long-standing ‘second’ Archiepiscopal Question (1933-47). 
Here, the Orthodox Church’s international connections with the Anglican Church is of particular 
interest and as such is highlighted. At the same time, however, the British did not acknowledge the 
existence of a ‘labour question’ that required their attention. In fact, the British also succeeded in alie- 
nating the working class. By the end of the decade, assisted by its affiliation with the communist party 
(outlawed in 1933), the labour movement would also prove difficult to control. 

The outbreak of World War H and the partial relaxation of post-1931 measures would com- 
pletely alter the political and social landscape of Cyprus. Both the Orthodox Church and the Left 
would emerge fully equipped to make life difficult for the British. Alexis Rappas demonstrates how 
British efforts during the 1930s eventually resulted in the opposite outcome to that intended: the 
radicalization of both forces. The rise of these opposing dynamics in turn paved the way for other 
critical developments in the island's turbulent history. 

Cyprus in tbe 1930s certainly enriches our knowledge and understanding of a most impor- 
tant phase of British rule in Cyprus. The book is recommended for anyone interested in the history 
of inter-war Cyprus and British imperial history as well as the history of the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean in general. 


Anastasia Yiangou 
University of Cyprus 


Rebecca Bryant and Yiannis Papadakis (eds.), Cyprus and the Politics of Memory: History, 
Community and Conflict. London: I. B. Tauris, 2012. Pp. 275. 


This book examines the various ways in which the Cyprus conflict has been remembered. Apart 
from one chapter (by Susan Pattie) that deals with the role played by poetics and performance 
among Cypriot Armenians in the remembrance of their homeland, the contributions by the ten 
other scholars focus on the Greek and Turkish Cypriot communities on the island and in the dia- 
spora. They trace how the official history has developed and discuss the influence which high poli- 
tics has exerted on the course of these narratives; how changing political agendas have prioritized 
certain protagonists and relegated others to the sidelines or to oblivion. They discuss the role 
played by unofficial history and consider the rules and norms to which these types of accounts 
are subject. They draw on methodology from a number of disciplines, including history, anthro- 
pology, psychology and poetry. 

Mete Hatay and Yiannis Papadakis demonstrate how the storylines in the official narratives 
as presented in the textbooks have changed, and convincingly link such shifts to various phases in 
the unfolding of the political and military facts on the ground. Thus, after the 1974 de fca div- 
ision of the island, the Greek Cypriot narrative changed from one portraying the locals simply as 
Greeks and Turks to one that represented them as Cypriots — re and Turkish — who had lived 
in a state of peaceful co-existence until Ankara began to politicize their identities. The Turkish 
Cypriot textbooks have undergone similar changes. Here, the great divide is the 2003 change in 
the Turkish Cypriot leadership and the strong hope among large segments of the Turkish Cypriots 
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that the island would soon be reunited so that they too would enter the EU in 2004 together with 
the Greek half. Instead of claiming a permanent Turkish presence since the time of the Hittites — as 
the traditional Turkish versions did — and representing the Greeks as newcomers and an ungrateful 
subject people, the official narrative now began to focus on peaceful coexistence. This has changed 
again since the disappointment over the Greek Cypriot no-vote to the Anan Plan in 2004 brought 
a new government to power in 2009, resulting in a return to the old narratives. 

Stavroula Philippou expands the perspective beyond the textbooks to include also geography 
and civics curricula, examining how these genres have contributed to creating and reinforcing 
well-rehearsed stereotypes in the Greek Cypriot narratives. 

Rebecca Bryant focuses on the Turkis ο. narratives. She labels the hegemonic narra- 
tive ‘apocalyptic’ because it represents the Turkish Cypriots as helpless victims of Greek Cypriot 
aggression attributing agency exclusively to Ankara. Thus the invading army of ‘the Turkish 
motherland’ becomes the rescuing hero. However, by tracing how the recollection of the experi- 
ence of a group of young Turkish Cypriot students at the battle of Erenkóy (Kokkina) in 1964 has 
changed over time, she examines what this implies for struggles over identity within a particular 
community, because the Erenkóy experience has the potential to support the creation of a national 
myth in which the agency belongs to the Turkish Cypriots. 

Andreas Panayiotou examines how lower class agency has been marginalized or silenced in 
tandem with the creation of a hegemonic Greek Cypriot national narrative. Although the emer- 

ence of the communist Left in the 1920s can be seen as a continuation of the tradition of 
ower class culture and politics expressed as class conflict and suspicion of upper class and 
Church culture, the censorship of lower class experience, he argues, has helped not only to 
nod the hegemonic paradigm but also to homogenize these classes either as a uniform mass 
of AKEL supporters or as ‘uneducated peasants’. 

Evropi Chatzipanagiotidou focuses on the ‘unofficial’ history of the left. Her chapter is based 
on almost two years of field work in the diaspora in the UK and Cyprus. She warns that *alterna- 
tive’ histories do not give direct access to the ‘authentic voice’ and that they should not be treated 
as objective *hidden truths'. These stories are also structured by certain norms, they too are 
authored and reproduced and need to be read. In spite of the fact that the Left claims to hold 
an anti-national stance, the Left version of the history of Cyprus, Chatzipanagiotidou argues, 
has a relationship of interdependency with the nationalist narrative; and when awarded the 
status of ‘a historical truth’, it too veils and suppresses other voices, internal contestations and dif- 
fering experiences within it. 

With regard to the psychological aspects of the conflict, Catia Galatariotou demonstrates how 
the same psycho-dynamics and processes occur in the individual and in a group and produce the same 
results. Because of this, and due to the fact that there has not been any closure to the painful events of 
Cyprus' inter-communal history, the emergence of a new Cypriot past, she concludes, will be slow in 
coming. Mehmet Ratip explores the full consequences of this line of reasoning and his conclusion is 
straightforward: the Cypriots need to belong to a non-Cypriot history. 

Exploring the sense of belonging in the diaspora, Aybil Góker follows Fatma, a Turkish 
Cypriot, and Dimitris, a Greek Cypriot, to investigate how they reacted when revisiting their 
lost homes. Finally Peter Loizos’ point of departure is his own revisiting, as he rereads the notes 
he made years ago on the burning of the Argaki Turkish Cypriot coffee shop in 1911. This 
leads him to conclude that the project of understanding for the sake of understanding is both open- 
ended and collaborative and becuse so much of significance — as in the case of the 1911 fire - 
exists in both languages, Greek and Turkish analysts need to communicate with each other. 

Together the chapters provide rare access to the memory and mind of both Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots. The resulting book is a major contribution and will be indispensable for 
anyone who is interested in the Cyprus issue and wants to understand its present status. 


Mogens Pelt 
University of Copenhagen 


Eleni Papargyriou, Reading Games in the Greek Novel. London: Legenda, 2011. Pp. xii, 186. 


In this well-researched study, Eleni Papargyriou sets out to unveil the importance of games and 
play in the Greek modernist novel. Underscoring the ludic element permits Papargyriou to 
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Ilinca Tanaseanu-Dóbler's analysis of women in pagan holiness begins from Eunapius’ 
account of Sosipatra (‘Sosipatra — role models for “divine women” in late antiquity’). Reared 
by mysterious strangers, Sosipatra returns clairvoyant, with prophetic powers. Self-educated in 
ο. she set up a school in Pergamum, specializing in inspired, ecstatic frenzy, in contrast 
to Hypatia whose status lay in her philosophica erfection and role as teacher and sage. A valu- 
able survey of other potential holy women highlights the uniqueness of these two: Tanaseanu- 
De concludes that, by contrast with Christians, pagans did not develop an ideal of female 

oliness. 

In examining the climactic work of another martyr, Boethius (d. 524/5), Agnieszka Kijewska 
(‘Boethius — divine man or Christian philosopher?') stresses the pivotal function of the central 
poem III.9 ‘O qui perpetua’ in interpreting the De Consolatione Philosophiae. Drawing on 
Plato's Timaeus, it presents world harmony as the basis for inner harmony and begins the reinte- 
gration of contradictory elements represented by the prisoner and Philosophy. Its final prayer for 
ascent to the vision of God initiates the prisoner's confrontation of divine foreknowledge and 
human free will through which Boethius achieves the ultimate fulfillment of Socratic 
self-knowledge. 

In ‘Aspects of divinization according to Farid-al-Din Attar Nisapüri (died c.1221)’, Krysztof 
Kościelniak draws attention to close links between Attar’s Sufi thought and Neoplatonism. His 
poem the Conference of Birds describes a metaphysical journey through seven valleys of a 
group of birds, led by the hoopoe, to visit the phoenix-like great Simorch: The journey is one 
towards intuitive knowledge, akin to Neoplatonic Gnosis: in the fifth valley the birds μα 
that unity and multiplicity are one, in the sixth they are amazed at the dazzling beauty of the 
Beloved, and finally they achieve selflessness and oblivion in God. Conversely, Andrzej Iwo 
Szoka, (‘Salustios — divine man of Cynicism in late antiquity’) suggests that Saloustios of 
Emesa’s’ cultivation of apatheia and his interest in divination derived not from classical Cynicism, 
but from eastern Brahmans and Gymnosophists. His cynical attributes lay in his simple itinerant 
lifestyle, diet and frank speech. Although he accepted Plato’s four cardinal virtues — describing true 
Pan about the gods as a fifth — he led the young away from philosophy, hence quarrelling with 

roclus. 

Damascius’ Philosophical Lives provides most of our information about Salustios, a text 
examined from a different perspective by Edward Watts (‘Damascius’ Isidore: collective biogra- 
phy and a perfectly imperfect philosophical exemplar’), responding to arguments that Damascius 
is unduly critical of his master Isidore. By acknowledging Isidore's weaknesses, Damascius is 
better able to highlight his strengths, in particular his overwhelmingly powerful soul. Marinus, 
on the other hand, adopting the premise that his hero Proclus was the embodiment of happiness, 
had difficulty in dealing with the ultimate decline in Marinus’ mental faculties. By setting Isidore 
favourably alongside figures like Hypatia, whom he also admired, Damascius demonstrates ways 
in which Isidore surpassed her. Overall the collective biography assembles an ideal group of attri- 
butes which only a [ee — such as Isidore — come close to embodying in toto. 

The divine men and women of late antiquity were rooted firmly in the everyday world, tan- 
gling with politics, yet absorbed with ascent to metaphysical realms beyond everyday reach. 


Mary Whitby 
Merton College, Oxford 


Vessela Valiavitcharska, Rhetoric and Rhythm in Byzantium: The Sound of Persuasion. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013. Pp. viii, 243. 


Good prose pays attention to rhythm. Text writers know this, marketers and advertisers know 
this, departments of creative writing know this. But literary scholars usually don’t. At least not 
nowadays: our colleagues in Antiquity, the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, however, were 
very sensitive to the sensory pleasures of rhythm in their authors and developed highly intricate 
theories on rhythm and its relation to style and composition. According to Hermogenes and 
others, ῥυθμός results from the combination of συνθήκη (‘composition’) and ἀνάπαυσις 
(‘cadence’). ‘Composition’ involves the way words are strung together, rhythmically well- 
balanced and argumentatively structured. ‘Cadence’ relates to the sequence of prosodically long 
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and short syllables at the end of the clausula. Whereas ‘cadence’ (or to use the Latin term, cursus) 
has received its fair share of attention and is probably what most Byzantinists have in mind when 
they speak of ‘prose rhythm’, ‘composition’ has so far not been given due consideration. The book 
under review is the first serious attempt to study and analyse Byzantine prose rhythm in all its rich- 
ness and splendour, and is not limited to ‘cadence’ alone. 

In the first chapter, V.V. discusses various ancient and Byzantine theories on rhythm and 
rightly concludes that the basic rhythmic unit is the individual word or word cluster (the word 
and the clitics immediately before and after it) with its own syllabotonic pattern. She also discusses 
ancient ideas about the stringing together of consecutive words, with or without hiatus, and the 
composition of euphonically accomplished lines, be it commas, colons or periods. In the second 
chapter, V.V. builds on earlier research on colon structure and accentual patterns in late 
antique oratory and poetry, while adding for good measure rhyme and responsion. She looks in 

articular at Asianic rhetoric, with its fondness for figures of balance (a + b, a+b) and accumu- 
ation (a, al, a*, a°, etc) and its trademark penchant for sound effects and rhythmical patterns. 
The third chapter deals with the Byzantine classroom and the rhetorical curriculum: V.V. is par- 
ticularly interested in how Byzantine teachers, such as John Sikeliotes and Eustathios of Thessa- 
loniki, imparted knowledge about accentual rhythmics within the methodological framework of 
ancient prosodic rhythmics. In the fourth chapter, she proceeds to a study of the enthymeme (a 
compressed and apparently incomplete argument, often of a highly emotional nature) as a rhetori- 
cal and rhythmical means for the composition of texts. Though of tangential interest to the rest of 
her discussion, the enthymeme is a good illustration of how closely intertwined, and almost indis- 
tinguishable, form and content are. Rhythmical patterns concord with patterns of thought, and 
vice versa. The fifth chapter constitutes a ΜΑ analysis of a number of translations of Byzan- 
tine homilies in Old Church Slavic. V.V. shows, clearly and forcefully, that the translations 
attempt to keep as closely as possible to the source texts, even echoing the original rhythmical pat- 
terns: c. 80% of the colons have the same number of stresses as the Greek, and c. 50% of the 
colons have almost the same number of syllables as the Greek originals. This neatly demonstrates 
that isosyllaby and stress regulation contribute to the cdrythinical effect of colons and periods. 

This is an ambitious book on a difficult subject. It is a work of impressive scholarship and 
deserves to be on the shelves of every major research library. 

There are always quibbles: for example, in the absence of a good study of Byzantine clitics it 
is impossible to be certain about the number of stressed syllables in any given clause, which means 
that comparing the Greek data with the Slavic equivalents is hazardous. But with a book as mar- 
vellous as this one, it would be silly to quibble about minor details: only the Pope is infallible. 
However, there is one fundamental point that needs to be addressed, which is that while Hermo- 
genes, Sikeliotes and V.V. do their utmost to explain how rhythm works, it all remains rather 
vague. In contrast to metre or the rhetorical cadence (which we wrongly call ‘prose rhythm’, 
whereas it is only a part of it), rhythm is not quantifiable: it is not measurable in numbers and 
ratios. This does not mean that it is not there; but it is not clearly identifiable. It is the music of 
the words, the phrasing, the melodic line of the clauses and the periods: it is the je-ne-sais-quoi 
which tells us that we are witnessing a thing of great beauty. 

The reason why most literary scholars are blissfully unaware of prose rhythm is that reading 
has become silent. Literature is now a form of communication between deaf-mutes. ‘Nor is there 
singing school but studying / monuments of its own magnificence’. Yeats’ singing school, if it 
existed, should be one in which the pupils would read abud and know their Hermogenes and 
their Valiavitcharska by heart. 


Marc Lauxtermann 
Exeter College, Oxford 
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This essay describes the archaeology of the revival in the later tenth- to eleventh-century 
of the town of Butrint, ancient Buthrotum in south-west Albania. Based on the extensive 
excavations by the Butrint Foundation, all the elements (fortifications, town-planning, 
roads, property boundaries, dwellings, churches, wells) of a new urban centre are con- 
sidered, as is its economy and its wider historical context in the southern Adriatic Sea. 


Introduction 


For the Byzantines, the abstract ‘idea and ideal of the city’ for the capital and provinces 
was not governed by differing criteria or perceptions, but rather a question of scale. Con- 
stantinople may have been the supreme ‘Queen of cities,’ but all Byzantine cities were 
regarded as *God-guarded' cities of ‘the Empire of God'.! 

The assumption of uninterrupted urban continuity between late antiquity and the 
Middle to High Byzantine periods can no longer be taken for granted.” Instead, archae- 
ologists and historians, have begun to describe phases of ‘ruralisation’ in Late Antiquity, 
and to call for a re-examination of the binary division between town and country 
between the seventh and eleventh centuries.* In the search for urban definitions, 


1 E. Ivison, ‘Urban renewal and imperial revival in Byzantium (730-1025)’, BF 26 (2000) 146 at 24-25. 
2 See, for a review, principally W. Brandes, ‘Byzantine towns in the seventh and eighth centuries — different 
sources, different histories’, in G. P. Brogiolo and B. Ward-Perkins (eds), The idea and ideal of the town 
between Late Antiquity and the early Middle Ages (Leiden 1999) 25-57; J. Haldon, “The idea of the town 
in the Byzantine empire’, in G. P. Brogiolo and B. Ward-Perkins (eds), The Idea and Ideal of the Town 
Between Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages (Leiden 1999) 25-58; E. Ivison, ‘Urban renewal’, 1- 
46; E. Ivison, ‘Amorium in the Byzantine Dark Ages (seventh to ninth centuries)’, in J. Henning (ed.), Post- 
Roman Towns, Trade and Settlement in Europe and Byzantium, I: Byzantium, Pliska, and the Balkans 
(Berlin 2007) 25-59. For the Balkans see: A. Dunn, ‘Stages in the transition from the Late Antique to the 
Middle Byzantine urban centre in S. Macedonia and S. Thrace’, Aphieroma ston N.G.L.Hammond, Etaireia 
Makedonikon Spoudon [Society for Macedonian Studies], (Thessalonike 1997) 137-52. 

3 M. Veikou, Rural towns" and “in-between” or “third spaces”. Settlement patterns in Byzantine Epirus 
(7th-11th centuries) from an interdisciplinary approach’, Archeologia Medievale 36 (2009) 51-62; 
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Byzantinists have laid emphasis upon administrative and defensive functions‘ while in the 
North Sea region commerce has been a key issue in definitions of towns.° It is now 
evident, though, that with more archaeological interventions the history and form of 
Byzantine urbanism is coming under serious reconsideration. An important contribution 
to this recent reassessment has been made at the Byzantine port of Butrint, ancient 
Buthrotum, in south-west Albania. The Butrint Foundation in collaboration with the 
Albanian Institute of Archaeology between 1994-2010 has had the opportunity to exca- 
vate large areas within the lower town, including a major area known as the Triconch 
Palace beside the Vivari channel (connecting the Straits of Corfu to the inland lake 
Butrint) as well as on the acropolis and at several key points within the ancient town. 
An extensive excavation was also made of a suburban area to the south of the Vivari 
channel.’ From these many excavations a picture of the Middle Byzantine urban commu- 
nity has emerged. In particular, as this essay intends to show, a new, fortified medieval 
town was constructed in the decades either side of the eleventh century that was very 
different from the essentially rural communities that preceded it. 

It is now evident that the medieval town of Butrint took shape in the later tenth and 
eleventh centuries and prospered until the late Middle Ages when it was downscaled to 
little more than a fortress defending Venetian fisheries. As I hope to show in this essay, the 
Middle Byzantine ‘new’ town was topographically very different from the Roman colony 
that was first decreed by Julius Caesar and then actively established after the Battle of 
Actium by the emperor Augustus. The Roman colony, it now appears after extensive 
excavations by the Butrint Foundation, comprised a new civic centre with a forum and 
associated buildings,® new infrastructure including a major aqueduct and road bridge 
connecting the town to the lands to the east,’ and the creation of a modest agricultural 
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M. Veikou, Byzantine Epirus. A topography of transformation. Settlements of the Seventh-Twelfth Centuries 
in southern Epirus and Aetoloacarnania, Greece (Leiden 2012) 273-303. 

4 Eg. Ivison, ‘Urban renewal’, 1—46. 

5 See, for example, D. Skre, ‘Post-substantivist towns and trade AD 600-1000’, in D. Skre (ed.), Means of 
Exchange. Dealing with Silver in the Viking Age (Aarhus 2008) 327-41. 

6 For an illustrated overview: R. Hodges, The Rise and Fall of Byzantine Butrint (London 2008). 

7 See W. Bowden and R. Hodges, ‘An “Ice Age settling on the Roman Empire": post-Roman Butrint 
between strategy and serendipity’, in A. Augenti, N. Christie, and A. Augenti (eds), Urbes Extinctae (Alder- 
shot 2012) 207-41; S. Greenslade and R. Hodges ‘The aristocratic ‘oikos’ on the Vrina Plain, Butrint’, BMGS 
(37) 1-19. 

8 D. R. Hernandez and Dh. Condi, ‘Preliminary report on the Roman forum excavations at Butrint 
(Butbrotum): the archaeology of a Hellenistic and Roman port in Epirus’, Journal of Roman Archaeology 
21 (2008) 275-92; see also D. R. Hernandez, ‘The refuse of urban history. Excavating the Roman Forum 
at Butrint’, Expedition 53 (2011) 36-43. 

9 A. Wilson, ‘The aqueduct of Butrint’ in I. L. Hansen, R. Hodges and 5. Leppard (eds), The Archaeology 
and Histories of an Ionian Town (Oxford 2012) 77-96 (hereafter, Hansen et al., (eds), An Ionian Town); 
S. Leppard, "The Roman bridge at Butrint’, in I. L. Hansen et al. (eds), Az Ionian Town, 97-104. 
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community associated with reclamation of the marshes and centuriation.!? Interestingly, 
at Butrint no new fortifications were erected as the Roman colony grew and effectively 
controlled not only the fishing grounds of Lake Butrint and the fertile valley reaching 
eastwards to Konispoli, but also actively participated in seaborne trade passing 
through the Straits of Corfu. The Early Imperial urban fabric created a footprint for sub- 
sequent Middle and Late Imperial construction not only within the promontory site of 
Butrint, but also in its suburb separated by the Vivari Channel on the Vrina Plain. The 
later Roman history of the town, however, was affected by a substantial earthquake in 
the fourth century which clearly damaged large tracts of the civic centre, and then by a 
significant change in the sea level leading to episodic inundations of the town’s lower- 
lying parts.’ The contrast with the new eleventh-century town could hardly be 
greater. As we shall see, no evident civic centre has yet been identified and the infrastruc- 
ture, apart from the newly refurbished walls, was minimal by comparison with the invest- 
ment made a millennium earlier. Contrast with Constantinople, being a ‘God-guarded’ 
city, could not be greater. On the other hand, the archaeology bears comparison with 
other smaller Adriatic Sea ports as well as contemporary new towns in north-west Europe." 


Environmental context (Fig. 1) 


Butrint is located 3kms inland of the eastern shore of the Straits of Corfu, on a low pro- 
montory at one time surrounded by a coastal embayment. This is a typical Mediterranean 
landscape with continued sedimentation over the past three millennia that has led to the 
formation of a large coastal floodplain to the east and south of the town, pushing the 
coastline seawards by over 2 km.'? From Imperial Roman times, the port controlled 
access to Lake Butrint by way of the Vivari Channel. The lagoon, according to bishop 
Arsenios of Corfu (876-953) was rich in fish and oysters, with a fertile hinterland.'* 


10 5. Greenslade, "The Vrina Plain settlement between the 1st-13th centuries AD’, in Hansen et al. (eds), An 
lonian Town, 123-64. 

11 See D. Bescoby, ‘Landscape and environmental change: new perspectives’, in Hansen et al. (eds) Az 
Ionian town, 22-30; see also, S. Pavlides, and R. Caputo, ‘Magnitude versus faults’ surface parameters: quan- 
titative relationships from the Aegean region’, Tectonophysics 380 (2004) 159-88; P.A. Pirazzoli, J. Laborel, 
and S.C. Stiros, ‘Earthquake clustering in the eastern Mediterranean during historical times’, Journal of Geo- 
physical research — Solid Earth 101 (1996) 6083-97. 

12 For an overview: R. Hodges, W. Bowden and A. Sebastiani, ‘La transizione urbana a Butrinto nel V 
secolo: ricerche recenti e nuove questioni', in P. Delogu and S. Gasparri (eds), Le trasformazioni del V 
secolo. L'Italia, I barbari e l’ Occidente romano, (Turnhout 2010) 371-99. 

13 A. Lane, et al., ‘The environs of Butrint 1: the 1995-96 environmental survey’, in R. Hodges, W. Bowden 
and K. Lako (eds), Byzantine Butrint: Excavations and Survey 1994-1999 (Oxford 2004) 27-46 (hereafter, 
Hodges et al. (eds), Byzantine Butrint); D. Bescoby, J. Barclay, and J. Andrews, ‘Saints and sinners: a tephro- 
chronology for Late Antique landscape change in Epirus from the eruptive history of Lipari, Aeolian Islands’, 
Journal of Archaeological Science 35 (9) (2008) 2574-79. 

14 P. Soustal, "The historical sources for Butrint in the Middle Ages’, in R. Hodges et al. (eds), Byzantine 
Butrint, 20-26 at 22. 
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Fig. 1. View of Butrint and its context at the entrance to Lake Butrint (photo: Alket Islami). 


But this bucolic setting was also susceptible to intermittent seismic events. The main con- 
tinental plate boundary runs parallel to the coastline west of Corfu, where the Adriatic 
microplate and Eurasian plate meet. Locally, the valley to the south of Butrint has 
formed within a tectonically controlled basin, or graben, bounded on both sides by 
normal faults running along the edge of the Mount Mile range and along the north 
eastern edge of the Korafi Hills.'? 

Evidence for earthquake damage at Butrint was discovered in the ruptured surface of 
the forum pavement, part of which shifted some two degrees downwards in the fourth 
century. Butrint, in fact, has been identified as the epicentre of a strong earthquake in 
AD 358 as well as the probable epicentre for a lesser-known seismic event in AD 
1153.16 Against a backdrop of general urban decline in the later Middle Ages, the result- 
ing chronology for sedimentary deposition in the vicinity of Butrint appears to suggest the 
continuation of a marine/estuarine environment. This persisted until the early Ottoman 
period, with open water extending to the south and east of the town, separating it from 
the Vrina Plain. The recorded sequence indicates the average rate of sedimentation, 
from the sixth century until the onset of stable phragmites dominated the wetlands 
(dated to the thirteenth/fourteenth century AD), is between 1.6 and 2 mm/year. This is 


15 See Bescoby, ‘Landscape and environmental change’. 


16 Ibid. 
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fairly typical for late Holocene deposition in the region.'" It is possible that the emergence 
of swamp and wetland formations around the margins of Butrint during the later Middle 
Ages (that persisted until reclamation in the 1960s) represent a natural environmental 
succession, a consequence of the trend of sedimentary deposition and the continued 
growth of the surrounding floodplain. However, it is interesting to speculate that the 
revival of the medieval town around AD 1000 led to renewed or increased clearance 
and agricultural production within the surrounding hinterland which in turn resulted 
in the increased sediment loading of inflowing rivers that tipped the environmental 
balance and led to this sedimentation.!? 


The historical sources!” 


Before the eleventh century the documentary sources for Butrint are minimal. From the 
eighth or ninth centuries it was almost certainly a Byzantine settlement in a region known 
as Vagenetia.”° By 1016 it was certainly a Byzantine stronghold on the western route to 
Apulia and Sicily. In this year Basil Mesardonites, the catapan of Italy, paused here when 
he was recalled to Constantinople.”1 The inventories of bishoprics from the tenth to 
twelfth centuries identify the bishop of Butrint as subject to the metropolitan bishopric 
of Naupaktos, the ecclesiastical province which took the name of the early provincial 
capital of Nikopolis.^? Having subjugated the Bulgarian empire of Samuel in 1014, the 
emperor Basil II transformed the patriarchate of Ochrid into an independent archbishop- 
ric. Following a request by the archbishop John, in 1020 the newly founded archbishop- 
ric took over the areas of the metropoleis of Naupaktos, Dyrrachium (Durrés), and 
Larisa, which had previously belonged to Samuel’s empire. Hence, Butrint, together 
with Himara, Adrianopolis, Bela, Ioannina, Kozyle and Rogoi, were integrated into 
the archbishopric of Ochrid, leaving only the areas to the south of the Ambracian gulf 
remaining with the metropolitan bishopric of Naupaktos. However, the bishops of 
Butrint and Himara were only allotted 12 clerics and 12 paroikoi, indicating their com- 


parative insignificance.?? 


17 Bescoby, ‘Landscape and environmental change’. See also M. R. Besonen, G. Rapp and Z. Jing, “The 
Lower Acheron River Valley’, in J. Wiseman and K. Zachos (eds), Landscape Archaeology in Southern 
Epirus, Greece (Hesperia Supplement 32) (Princeton 2003) 199-263 at 222, fig. 6. 14 (upper); see also 
Veikou, Byzantine Epirus, map 6. 

18 Bescoby et al., ‘Saints and sinners’. 

19 See Soustal. ‘The historical sources for Butrint’, for an overview; see, also, Veikou, Byzantine Epirus, 47. 
20 E. Chrysos, ‘The Middle Byzantine Period (sixth century -- 1204)’, in M. B. Sakellariou (ed.), Epirus. 400 
Years of Greek History and Civilization (Athens 1997) 182-95. 

21 V. Von Falkenhausen, “Tra Occidente e Oriente: Otranto in Epoca Bizantina’ in H. Houben (ed.) 
Otranto nel Medioevo tra Bisanzio e l'Occidente (Galantina 2007) 13—60 at 35; V. Von Falkenhausen, 
‘Between two empires: Byzantine Italy in the reign of Basil II’, in P. Magdalino, (ed.), Byzantium in the 
year 1000 (Leiden 2003) 135-59. 

22 Soustal, ‘The historical sources for Butrint’, 22. 

23 Ibid. 
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Late in the eleventh century Butrint found itself at the centre of major political events 
that engulfed the central Mediterranean. In May 1081, when Butrint lay within the theme 
of Dyrrachium,”* the Normans under Robert Guiscard conquered the town and made it 
their base for further assaults against the Byzantine empire. Robert Guiscard had come 
from Aulon (present-day Vlora) by ship along the coast to Bothrenton, where he met 
up with his son, Bohemund, who had already taken Aulon. William of Apulia describes 
how upon his disembarkation Guiscard faced a mixed contingent of troops of diverse 
provenances under Basil Mesopotamites (Botrontina urbs, Botruntina urbs). The name 
of this man might be traced to Mesopotam, the monastery of St. Nicholas situated 20 
km to the north of Butrint, close to the old Chaonian capital of Phoinike. However, 
either in March 1083 or the spring of 1084, the Norman leaders returned to Italy. In 
1084 Guiscard, together with his son Roger, renewed the campaign against Byzantium, 
and Butrint was once more occupied. However, in 1085 the Byzantines, with the help of 
their Venetian allies, defeated the Norman forces in the vicinity of Butrint, following 
which the sudden death of Guiscard in July 1085 on Cephallonia led to the loss of all 
Norman possessions on the Greek mainland. 

There are other sporadic references to Butrint during the course of the twelfth 
century. The Arab geographer al-Idrisi mentions Butrint as a small and well-populated 
town with markets, though this contrasts intriguingly with Benedict of Peterborough's 
description of Butrint as a castellum desertum in 1191. The town certainly had a 
bishop in 1181, as thanks to a scribe's annotation of 13 March of that year, we know 
the name of the anagnostes and nomikos of the bishop of Butrint: John Monasterites 
from the village of Paulos.” 

Following the division of the Byzantine empire in 1204, Butrint belonged to a region 
that was allotted to Venice. The Venetian podestà in Constantinople decreed in 1205 that 
the coastal provinces from Glyky to Dyrrachium, specifically mentioning the provincia 
Vagenecie, should be subordinated directly to Venice. The Venetians were, however, 
not interested in taking possession of the Epirote mainland, but allowed Michael Kom- 
nenos Doukas (Michael Comnanus Dux) to rule the territory as their vassal. 


The Middle Byzantine ‘shuffle’ 


Like many centres between the end of antiquity and the eleventh century, the nucleus of 
occupation shifted — or to follow the Anglo-Saxon model there was a settlement shuffle.” 
Butrint's mid-Byzantine ‘shuffle’ involved the movement of its administration. Its 


24 P.Stephenson, Byzantium’s Balkan Frontier. A political study of the northern Balkans 900-1204 (Cam- 
bridge 2000) 162-63. 

25 Soustal, ‘The historical sources for Butrint’, 22-23. 

26 Ibid., 23. 

27 For a discussion of mobile early medieval settlement, see H. Hamerow, ‘Agrarian production and the 
emporia of mid Saxon England, ca. AD 650-850’, in J. Henning (ed.) Post-Roman towns, trade and settle- 
ment in Europe and Byzantium. Vol. 1. The heirs of the Roman West (Berlin 2007) 219-32. 
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Byzantine officials occupied first at least two towers in the western defences between the 
later seventh and eighth centuries, and then the remains of a basilica in the extra-mural 
suburb on the Vrina Plain from the early to mid-ninth century to the mid to later tenth 
centuries,”* before returning to the old town in the later tenth century. For much of 
the Middle Byzantine period, then, Butrint was not so much a town as the memory of 
a town. During these centuries it would appear to have retained a status of some unde- 
fined kind, perhaps as a Byzantine enclave, within the territory of Vagenetia. Connections 
were sustained with other Byzantine communities in the east Mediterranean and to South 
Italy and Sicily by sea, as is attested by the rich material culture including the ninth- and 
tenth-century coins and seals. 

Not that the old town was completely abandoned. Occasional coins and potsherds 
show that fishermen and farmers were living in old Roman buildings almost certainly on 
the south-facing slopes of the acropolis. Re-deposited material from later levelling up of 
the Triconch Palace area beside the Vivari channel, shows that the intensity of occupation 
within the old town increased in the ninth and tenth centuries while its administrative 
nucleus was on the Vrina Plain.”? Substantial numbers of Otranto 1 amphorae sherds 
occur in the riverside Triconch Palace excavations.?? Mussel processing remains by the 
water gate of the Merchant’s House area is the other significant feature of this area in 
the ninth to tenth centuries. Given the absence of ninth- to tenth-century structures 
found in these excavations, it is tempting to interpret the compacted mussels as evidence 
of seasonal re-use of the channel-side for fish-processing and limited commercial activity 
of a periodic nature. Was this an emboropanegyri, a periodic market or fair, close to the 
bishop’s church, the Great Basilica (and old Roman bridge across the channel), where 
local fish products were exchanged for wines and utilitarian items from southern 
Italy??! This interpretation of the evidence is consistent with the growing archaeological 
corpus of seasonal central-place markets (sometimes misleadingly termed ‘productive 
sites’) from this era in north-west Europe.” Dagfinn Skre defines central-place markets 


28 See R. Hodges, The Rise and Fall of Byzantine Butrint; R. Hodges, S. Kamani, M. Logue, and J. Vroom, 
‘The sack of Butrint, c. AD 800’, Antiquity 83 (2009) http/:www.antiquity.ac.uk/projgall/podges; S. Kamani, 
‘Butrint in the mid-Byzantine period: a new interpretation’, BMGS 35/2 (2011) 115-33. S. Greenslade and 
R. Hodges, ‘The aristocratic ‘oikos’ on the Vrina Plain’. 

29 W. Bowden, A. Culwick, K. Francis, O. Gilkes, K. Lako and J. Price, ‘The medieval occupation of the 
Triconch area’, in W. Bowden and R. Hodges, Butrint 3: Excavations at the Triconch Palace (Oxford 
2011) 119-32. 

30 J. Vroom, ‘From one coast to another: early medieval ceramics in the southern Adriatic region’, in S. 
Gelichi and R. Hodges (eds), From One sea to Another: Trading Centres in the European and Mediterranean 
Early Middle Ages (Turnhout 2012) 353-92. 

31 W. Bowden, A. Crowson, M. Logue and A. Sebastiani, ‘The medieval occupation of the Merchant’s 
House’, in W. Bowden and R. Hodges, Butrint 3. Excavations at the Triconch Palace, (Oxford 2011) 
202-8; cf. G. Sanders, ‘Recent developments in the chronology of Byzantine Corinth’, in C. K. Williams 
and N. Bookidis (eds), Corinth: The Centenary 1896-1996 (Princeton 2003) 385-400. 

32 T. Pestell and K. Ulmschneider (eds), Markets in Early Medieval Europe. Trading and ‘Productive’ Sites, 
650-850 (Bollington 2003); C. Loveluck and D. Tys, ’Coastal societies, exchange and identity along the 
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as ‘aristocratic residences with political, religious and juridical functions for their sur- 
rounding territories’, associated with which is evidence of crafts and inter-regional 
trade.*? In Skre’s typology, these are seasonal trading places, different in character 
from seasonal local markets where long-distance traded goods are rare. He distinguishes 
these two types from seasonal nodal markets - landing and beach markets connected to 
long-distance trade networks — and from towns with permanent infrastructure and both 
long-distance and local trade networks.? Butrint in the later ninth century would seem to 
fit this model with an unfortified administrative nucleus being located outside the walled 
area, and the seasonal activities being concentrated close to the water's edge within the 
old town while other sporadic, permanent occupation occurred within Roman buildings 
on the acropolis slope above the winter water table. 


A new town (Fig. 2) 


The archaeology of the new town appears to have taken shape over two distinctly differ- 
ent episodes on the evidence from the excavations in the Triconch Palace area by the 
Vivari channel.?$ Both phases fall within the half-century when anonymous folles were 
issued (and lost in significant numbers) during the reign of the emperor Basil II, that is 
approximately during the period AD 975—1025.?7 Another probable characteristic of 
this period is the presence of Otranto II amphorae, although these cannot be dated 
with precision. 

The most compelling evidence for two developmental phases occurs in the open 
space approximately equating to the erstwhile peristyle courtyard of the fifth-century Tri- 
conch Palace. The excavations produced no remains of any structures from this era, only 
finds of anonymous and signed folles, as well as a rare gold tetarteron of Basil II (976— 
1025) and a silver miliaresion of John I Tzimiskes (969—76). A notable quantity of 
imported south Italian ceramics, especially Otranto types 1 and 2 amphorae, and small 
finds were also found here. The stratigraphy certainly suggests two phases — Phase 11 
(tenth century) activities directly used the old peristyle courtyard, immediately above 
which were Phases 12-13 (tenth to twelfth centuries), when dumps raised the level of 
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Channel and southern North Sea shores of Europe, AD 600-100', Journal of Maritime Archaeology 1 (2006) 
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Finding a timeless oasis’, Current World Archaeology 61 (2013) 46—51 at 50. 

36 R. Hodges, ‘From Roman insula to medieval quarter’, in W. Bowden and R. Hodges, Butrint 3. Exca- 
vations at the Triconch Palace (Oxford 2011) 319-26. 

37 P.Papadopoulou, ‘The numismatic evidence from Southern Adriatic (Sth-11th centuries): some prelimi- 
nary observations and thoughts’, in S. Gelichi and R. Hodges (eds), From One Sea to Another, 297-320. 
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Fig. 2. Plan of Butrint in the eleventh century (drawn by Sarah Leppard). 


the sunken area to approximately the height of the buildings immediately to the south (ie 
in the zone between the peristyle and the old late antique fortifications).?? It is not poss- 
ible to relate the dumping to the major refurbishment of the fortifications, categorised as 
Medieval 1 (later tenth-twelfth centuries), so it is an assumption that the dumping levels 
and the refurbished defences occurred at the same time during Triconch Phases 12-13 
(Fig. 3). To this later phase (12-13), it is also assumed, belonged most of the churches, 
secular buildings and new property boundaries. 

Two features appear to have made the Triconch Palace area attractive to redevelop- 
ment. First, Gate 1 provided direct access to the Vivari Channel, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, to discover buildings and fishing activities tucked within earlier buildings in the 
lea of the wall in Phase 11. Second, the late antique Triconch dining room appears to have 
been still standing, unlike most of the other fifth-century ranges which had been razed. A 
group of later tenth- to eleventh-century graves clustered around the north-east corner of 
the earlier peristyle courtyard suggests the presence of a churcli close by. Mitochondrial 
DNA links exist between three of the skeletons found in these excavations, attesting to a 
common maternal relationship, and suggesting a family group buried close to a private 
chapel or church.?? The case for a small church within the south-western room V 
attached to the southern lobe of the Triconch will always remain tenuous because no 


38 R. Hodges, From Roman insula to medieval quarter, 322. 
39 Ibid., 321. 
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Fig. 3. Phases 12-13 (late tenth to twelfth centuries) of the Triconch Palace excavations 
(drawn by Will Bowden). 


stratigraphy survived when the Butrint Foundation excavations began here in 1994.*° 
This lobe is the best-preserved part of the Triconch dining rooms and much of its 


40 Ibid., 321; fig. 10.2. 
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south-west wall remains standing almost to its full height, whereas the east and north 
lobes have been levelled. Support for this interpretation is to be found in the floor of 
roughly laid tiles found in earlier excavations by the Albanian Institute of Archaeology.” 
Further tenuous evidence of this comes in the form of the small damaged bronze-alloy 
cross of later tenth- to eleventh-century date found close by.*” As we shall see below, 
similar unprepossessing re-use of earlier buildings as chapels occur at Butrint from this 
era. 

The graves and possible church were accompanied by some small timber buildings 
that pre-date the dumps and the levelling up process. These include the simple dwelling 
found within the destroyed remains of Room19 of the Triconch Palace and the sturdier 
dwelling occupying room 40 of the Merchant’s House, the latter being associated with 
episodic processing of mussels and other activities housed within a lean-to structure 
just inside the small gate (Gate 1) within the late antique defences.** Finds from the 
midden of mussels shell include a miliaresion and follis of Basil I dated 867-86 and 
868-70 respectively, as well as a tenth- to eleventh-century copper alloy earring (SF 
2042). 

The Triconch Palace area, being subjected to inundation of water from the Vivari 
Channel, was probably a marginal sector within the new town. Its nucleus was presum- 
ably on higher ground, either the acropolis itself or the steep south-facing side of the acro- 
polis hill.4* How this later tenth- to early eleventh-century phase determined the 
refurbishment of the defences and the making of new terraces to raise the ground level 
of the lower town is as yet unclear. However, these two substantial operations certainly 
shaped the future topography of Butrint. 


Defences (Fig 4) 


A new survey of the fortifications by a University of Siena team led by Giovanna Bianchi 
has now suggested that the phase described as Medieval 1 (previously suggested to date to 
the thirteenth century) may in fact date to around the turn of the millennium, although as 
yet no stratified evidence has been recovered to confirm this.*° The new defences com- 
prised refurbishment of the late antique circuit as well as new sections of walling 


41 Ibid., fig. 10.2. 

42 Ibid., 322. 

43 Bowden et al., The medieval occupation of the Merchant’s House, 205. 

44 Phoinike, a powerfully fortified hill city in Hellenistic and Roman times nearby, abandoned since late 
antiquity, may have been re-occupied at this time, judging from a significant coin hoard dating to the 960s 
found in the principal church. Unlike Butrint, however, Phoinike did not become a medieval town. See 
M. Podini, A. Meta and L. Mancini, ‘L'area del tempio in antis e la basilica paleocristiana’, in S. De Maria 
and S. Gjongecaj (eds) Phoinike V (Bologna 2011) 27. 

45 R. Andrews, W. Bowden, O. Gilkes, and S. Martin, ‘The late antique and medieval fortifications of 
Butrint’, in R. Hodges et al. (eds), Byzantine Butrint, 137; N. Molla, F. Paris, and F. Venturini, ‘Material 
boundaries: the city walls at Butrint', in Hansen, Hodges. and Leppard (eds) Butrint 4, 258-77. 
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Fig. 4. Details of the various types of late tenth- to eleventh-century wall construction (Med- 
ieval 1) identified in the defences at Butrint (courtesy of the Butrint Foundation). 


conspicuous for the employment of hewn Hellenistic blocks (spolia presumably prised 
from the Hellenistic fortifications). The extensive demolition deposits immediately 
south of the Tripartite Building beside the Roman Forum show that cut stone was 
being selected from ancient buildings around the end of the tenth or beginning of the ele- 
venth century. The stone, it is surmised, was being re-employed in the new fortifications 
as well as the refurbished sections. The variegation of the fabric of these walls, though, 
points to gangs of workmen repairing and raising sections of the circuit as opposed to 
one team working to one construction standard. 

The new fortifications involved a significant new element: for the first time the acro- 
polis was fully enclosed, suggesting that this was now the kastron, the Byzantine admin- 
istrative centre of the town, replacing the ninth- to tenth- century aristocratic oikos on the 
Vrina Plain. It is not now possible to determine whether a cross-wall dividing the acro- 
polis into two parts, perhaps separating the administrators of the kastron from their 
retinue, dates from this period (see Fig. 2). As many as five gates served the acropolis, con- 
necting it to the two sections of the lower town (separated by a wall descending from the 
acropolis to the Lake Gate), and the so-called northern citadel. The West Gate (Gate 9) 


46 Forum excavations, made in 2005-6, context 144. 
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located at the western end of the acropolis, though, remained the principal access point 
from the west, while access to the east was through the late antique Water Gate (Gate 4), 
which was almost certainly restored at this time (the Roman causeway bridge providing 
access to the Vrina Plain, the old aristocratic oikos, and the valley to the east having 
almost certainly been abandoned by this time).*” 

Unlike other parts of the circuit around the lower city, only a small length of the for- 
tifications was restored immediately in front of the south range of the Triconch Palace. 
However, an unusual open-backed tower, which projected minimally beyond the wall- 
line, immediately east of Gate 2, in front of the Merchant’s House area, possibly dates 
to this period.** The retention of Gates 2 and 3 merits note because apart from Gates 
5 and 10 (close to the Great Basilica and the likely residence of the bishop), all the 
other entrances into the town were major gates. Maintaining access to the Triconch 
Palace area was evidently deemed important. 

Exactly why was so much investment now put into these new fortifications? Clearly, the 
fortified kastron belonged to the era when magnate and administrative status was reinforced by 
defences, in contrast, we may surmise, to the ninth and earlier tenth centuries when the aristo- 
cratic settlement on the Vrina Plain was undefended. The Byzantine state, we may suppose, 
was encouraging the use of fortifications to further emphasize its imperial revival in the 
region. A striking parallel for these major works can be seen at Rogoi (Kastro ton Rogon), 
in northern Greece, where at exactly this time the major Hellenistic site was re-fortified. 
Like Butrint, Rogoi appears to have been designated as a fortified port, in its case beside the 
river Louros leading into the Ambracian Gulf.” Similar re-use of large spolia blocks of 
Hellenistic date were also used to create new medieval fortifications at Himara.°° 

Yet, the archaeology suggests the community at Butrint was barely large enough to 
defend and indeed maintain this investment. In short, these fortifications amounted to an 
exhibition about being Byzantine, almost certainly as much as the large quantities of 
material culture did. 


Levelling layers 


Levelling up layers almost a metre deep occurred, overlying the late antique levels which 
in turn covered the pavement of the Roman forum.?' It is tempting to interpret these deep 
deposits as the creation of a terrace overlying the area that reached as far as the old south 


47 Leppard, ‘The Roman bridge at Butrint’. 

48 Molla et al., ‘Material boundaries: the city walls at Butrint’; Andrews et al., ‘The late antique and med- 
ieval fortifications of Butrint’, fig. 8.8. 

49 For a brief description see B. Papadopoulou, ‘Fortifications of Rogoi, Greece’, in 5. Ćurčić and 
E. Hadjitryphones (eds) Secular and Medieval Architecture in the Balkans, 1300-1500, and its Preservation 
(Thessalonike 1997) 102-3. See also M. Veikou, Byzantine Epirus, 476-78. 

50 E. Giorgi and J. Bogdani, I! Territorio di Phoinike in Caonia. Archeologia del Paesaggio in Albania Mer- 
idionale (Scavi di Phoinike serie monografica I) (Bologna 2012) 235-7, figs 4 and 5. 

51 Hernandez and Condi, ‘Preliminary report on the Roman forum excavations at Butrint (Buthrotum)’. 
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side of the old Roman forum. Beyond this, judging from the evidence of Phases 12-13 
(dating to the tenth to twelfth centuries) in the Triconch Palace area, shallower tips of 
material ranging approximately from 50 to 15-20 cms deep raised the ground level up 
to the line of the fortifications. This major earth-moving operation presumably involved 
taking soil from the lower acropolis slope and systematically deploying it to reclaim the 
skirt of land ranging from the Western Defences to a point near the Great Basilica (which 
itself occupied a more elevated area of the lower town). 

It is not possible to discern whether the terracing was evenly spread across the lower 
town of Butrint as a whole, or arranged by households, each with its own terrace. An 
even spread for reclamation purposes would be the norm in North Sea new towns of 
this period, but at Butrint the lack of streets and the comparatively sparse density of 
dwellings suggests that these terraces may have doubled up as private allotments. 


Roads and boundaries 


Remains of only one short tract of road have been found in the excavations. Made of 
small river-worn pebbles, this road was 14 m. long and approximately 4.5 m. wide 
(Fig. 3). The cobbled track led from Gate 2 in the Merchant's House area in the direction 
towards the west side of the old Roman forum and possibly the well-head beside a 
stepped pathway up to the acropolis, below the so-called later Medieval Stoa church 
(see Fig. 6).°” Other features introduced at this time to the lower town include possible 
property boundaries. Running east-west across the terrace found over the Roman 
forum was a dry-stone wall made of roughly reworked Hellenistic blocks, which con- 
tained an anonymous follis of Basil II (976-1025) embedded in its fabric.?? Other sec- 
tions of this particular wall could be traced in a westerly direction across the area of 
the orchestra of the Hellenistic and Roman theatre — ‘constituito di rozze pietre’ — 
removed during the 1928-32 excavations.°* Two further tracts of similar walling were 
discovered either side of the Great Basilica. One short tract appears to run from the Hel- 
lenistic fortifications eastwards to form part of an enclosure around the Great Basilica. 
Associated with this was a follis of John I Tzimiskes (969—76).?? The second section of 
block-built walling standing a metre high runs across the top of the Roman bridge 
(Fig. 5). This appears to have formed part of the new wall circuit running alongside 
the Vivari Channel. Finally, excavations on the acropolis undertaken by K. Hadzis 


52 Unpublished excavations of the well-head by S. Islami in 1982 show that there was a makeshift Medieval 
phase (1 am grateful to David Hernandez for a photograph of the excavation in progress from the Institute of 
Archaeology, Tirana, which he showed me.); cf. Hernandez and Condi, ‘Preliminary report on the Roman 
forum excavations at Butrint (Buthrotum)’, fig. 8. 

53 Hernandez and Gondi, op. cit. (wall 141; the coin is small find 0586). 

54 O.J. Gilkes (ed.), The Theatre at Butrint. Luigi Maria Ugolini’s Excavations at Butrint 1928-1932 
(Albania antica IV) (London 2003) 78. 

55 See N. Ceka, ‘Recent excavations in Butrint (2004-5): notes on the growth of the ancient city centre’, in 
L. Bejko and R. Hodges (eds), New Directions in Albanian Archaeology (Tirana 2006) 177-85 at 185. 
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Fig. 5. The block-built enclosure wall (surrounding the Bishop’s household) running over the 
abandoned Roman road bridge (courtesy of the Butrint Foundation). 


revealed a similar small enclosure formed of these distinctive re-cut heavy blocks, in this 
case presumably surrounding a simple timber building.*° 

These rudimentary walls are presently best paralleled by two examples found in 
recent Turkish excavations: the long standing wall found at Hierapolis, defining the 
new street frontage in the tenth century and perhaps the powerfully built enclosure 
wall made of spolia at Amorium of late tenth-eleventh-century date.*” 


Churches and wells (Fig. 6) 


Remains of three Middle Byzantine churches have been found inside the walled area of 
Butrint, and one is known from the excavations on the Vrina Plain. All were modest 
in architectural terms. The late antique Great Basilica measured 31.07 m. long and com- 
prised a nave with two lateral aisles, some 18.2 m. wide, and a transept that was 23.07 m. 
wide. The condition of this impressive sixth-century building by the eleventh century is 
unknown. A recent reappraisal, however, proposes that the basilica was refurbished 
between the ninth and eleventh centuries, not in the thirteenth century as was once 
believed. The principal addition was the insertion of large piers in the nave, presumably 
to hold up the aging structure (Fig. 7).?? Situated in its own walled enclosure and accessed 


56 S. Greenslade, S. Leppard and M. Logue, ‘The acropolis of Butrint reassessed’, in I. L. Hansen, 
R. Hodges and S. Leppard (eds), The Archaeology and Histories of an lonian Town (Oxford 2012) 47-76. 
57 Cf. P. Arthur, Byzantine and Turkish Hierapolis. An archaeological guide (Istanbul 2006) 47; fig. 12; 
C. Lightfoot and M. Lightfoot, Amorium. An archaeological guide (Istanbul 2007) 119-20. 

58 W. Bowden and J. Mitchell, ‘The Christian topography of Butrint’, in R. Hodges et al. (eds), Byzantine 
Butrint, 104-11; fig.7.8; N. Molla, ‘The Great Basilica of Butrint. Archaeological survey and architectural 
analysis of a religious building’, in Hansen et al. (eds), An Ionian Town (Oxford 2012) 200-12. 
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Fig. 6. Map of the Middle and Late Byzantine churches at Butrint (drawn by 
Sarah Leppard). 


by its own gates, this was almost certainly the most imposing building in Butrint. By com- 
parison, the other chapels of this era were small and architecturally unexceptional. 

As we have seen already, the small lobe of the upstanding remains of the Triconch 
Palace dining rooms was probably re-deployed as a chapel, close to which a small family 
cemetery was made. A third chapel of similarly modest dimensions was constructed close 
to the Roman and Early Byzantine shrine of Junia Rufina, a well just inside the Lion Gate 
(Gate 7).°? Its small cemetery included a woman interred with two silver earrings, each 
consisting of two half-hoops of wire separated by sub-spherical hollow lateral beads. 


59 On the Early Byzantine decoration of the well see Bowden and Mitchell, "The Christian topography of 
Butrint’, 118; on the excavations of the Middle Byzantine chapel and cemetery beside the well, see 
A. Sebastiani et al., "The medieval church and cemetery at the Well of Junia Rufina’, in Hansen et al. (eds), 
An Ionian Town, 213-42. 
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Fig. 7. Plan of the Great Basilica showing its sequence of phases (drawn by Sarah Leppard). 


Another inhumation was associated with a small coin-like brooch, a so-called Benno- 
Jeton, impressed with the head of the Salian emperor Henry III (1046-1056) and 
bearing the legend: Benno me f/vecit (Benno made me) (Fig. 8). Similar brooches 
have been found in Germany and Denmark, but this would appear to be the only 
example from southern Europe. 

As the Hellenistic well-head below the Medieval Stoa church was still in use in the 
Middle Ages (see above), it is of course possible that the Stoa church also dates to this 
period although the present standing remains appear to be late Medieval.®° The late 
Medieval church immediately north of the baptistery may also have an earlier eleventh- 
century phase as a small cemetery, apparently associated with it, found in excavations 
around the baptistery includes individuals with bronze rings, a silver coin struck at 
Lucca late in the eleventh century and a milliaresion of Michael VII and Maria of 
Alania (1071—78).5! 


60 Bowden and Mitchell, “The Christian topography of Butrint’, 114-18. 
61 W. Bowden and L. Pérzhita, ‘The baptistery’, in Hodges et al. (eds), Byzantine Butrint, 193-95. 
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Finally, the east apsidal end of the late-antique basilica found on the Vrina Plain 
appears to have been retained as a modest chapel between the ninth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, while its nave was made into a ninth- to tenth-century cemetery. 

By comparison with the many private (urban) churches of Kastoria in northern 
Greece, for example, these tenth- to twelfth-century Butrint chapels were little more 
than private shrines. All re-used extant buildings in some form or another and a new, 
ex novo church has yet to be identified before the thirteenth century. Unlike the Kastoria 
churches, or those in the late antique Epirote towns, with the possible exception of the 
Great Basilica, none of these Butrint chapels was monumental in architectural terms.$? 
These unprepossessing buildings appear neither to be an index of publically controlling 
and marshalling wealth (manifesting social inequalities), nor an index of the authority 
and power of the bishop. Rather these shrines reinforced the fact that each residential 
unit invested in its own way. Some were very modest buildings, while others were 
more substantial. All, though, shared a common Byzantine liturgy. 


Dwellings 


Only three modest buildings certainly belong to the revival of the town, although other 
structures should also be briefly considered.®* Two of these structures lie close to gates: 
the sturdy two-storey structure in Room 40 in the Merchant’s House area is beside Gate 
2, and the more modest Room 19 post-built structure lies close to Gate 3 in the fortifica- 
tions.$? The third post-built structure was found in the excavations of the Roman Forum. 

The dwelling inside Gate 2 was a sturdy, rectangular post-built structure, occupying 
the footprint of an earlier late antique building. It measured 8 m. long (north-south) and 
3.5 m. east-west, approximately 28 sq. m. in area. The remains of internal post-holes 
suggest a lean-to roof that projected beyond the east-facing wall, and there was a par- 
tition supported by a row of smaller posts. The mid-Byzantine building, like its predeces- 
sor, had a stone staircase on its north side, leading to a first floor. In all, this building had 
over 50 sq. m. of floor space, with the lower floor being presumably intended for storage 
when it was not waterlogged (Fig. 9). Interestingly, as in the case of the Room 19 building 
(below), a small pit was found containing a complete eleventh- to twelfth-century 


62 J. Mitchell, S. Greenslade, R. Hodges and S. Leppard, ‘Preliminary report on the early Christian basilica 
on the Vrina Plain, Albania’, Archeologia Medievale 32 (2006) 406; Greenslade, "The Vrina Plain settlement 
between the 1st and 12th centuries’; Greenslade and Hodges, ‘The aristocratic ‘oikos’ on the Vrina Plain’. 
63 For churches in Middle Byzantine Kastoria see S. Ćurčić, Architecture in the Balkans. From Diocletian to 
Süleyman the Magnificent, (London 2010) 313-315, figs 331-33; for Epirote churches see Veikou, Byzantine 
Epirus, 57-68. 

64 For the line of stone buildings found in David Hernandez’s excavations above the Roman Forum in 
2013, see Hodges, ‘Butrint. Finding a timeless oasis’, 50. 

65 Bowden et al., ‘The medieval occupation of the triconch area’, 123-29; Bowden et al., ‘The medieval 
occupation of the Merchant’s House’, 208-12. 
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Fig. 8. The Benno-Jeton brooch found in excavations at the Well of Junia Rufina (courtesy of 
the Butrint Foundation). 


cooking pot. Associated with this building was a shed measuring 11.25 x 4.75 m. with a 
beaten earth floor (sealing earlier middens of crushed mussel shells). 

The building excavated in Room 19 of the ruined Triconch Palace was oval in shape, 
5.5 m. in length north-south and 2.8 m. east-west at its widest point, a footprint of about 
15 sq. m. The post-holes were substantial -- ranging between 32~54 cms in diameter and 
set deep into the earlier deposits here. Posts of these dimensions might have supported a 
first floor, a feature found in the late antique buildings occupying the channel-side 
(Fig. 9).96 Two steps on the south side, adjacent to the old Triconch Palace marine 
entrance, may form part of a makeshift stone stair-block close, but this is far from con- 
clusive evidence that the building possessed a first floor. The structure, if it did in fact 
possess a first floor, is a more modest version of the dwelling found beside Gate 
2. However, as a single floor dwelling, with its distinctly oval form, the Room 19 struc- 
ture is closer to the single-floored cabane, well-known in most parts of Italy from the 
seventh to the tenth centuries, often with a sunken floor." The building most probably 
had walls of wattle and daub and, almost certainly, a roof of thatched reeds. Associated 
with it was a local cooking-pot, confirming the (Triconch) Phase 11 dating to around AD 
1000. This building was succeeded in the twelfth to thirteenth centuries by a (Phase 13) 
version made in rubble, only the thin foundations of which survived. We can only assume 


66 See W. Bowden and J. Mitchell, ‘The Triconch Palace at Butrint: the life and death of a late Roman 
domus', in L. Lavan, L. Ozgenel and A. Sarantis (eds), Housing in Late Antiquity (Leiden 2007) 455—574. 
67 See, for example, P. Arthur, ‘From vicus to village: Italian landscapes, c. AD 400-1000’, in N. Christie 
(ed.), landscapes of Change. Rural Evolutions in Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages (Aldershot 2004) 
103-34 ; P. Galetti, Uomini e Case nel Medioevo tra Occidente e Oriente (Rome 2001) ; R. Santangeli Valen- 
ziani, Edilizia residenziale in Italia nell'altomedioevo (Rome 2011); M. Valenti, L Insediamento Altomedie- 
vale nelle Campagne Toscane. Paesaggi. Popolamento e Villaggi tra VI e X secolo (Florence 2004). 
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Fig. 9. The eleventh-century post-built structure found in the Triconch Palace excavations 
within Room 19 (courtesy of the Butrint Foundation). 


that the stone building took more or less the same form as the timber one, but with rubble 
walls standing perhaps up to perhaps a metre or so. This latter building belongs to the 
smaller range of High Medieval peasant dwellings found in southern Italy and the 
southern Balkans.? The post-hole structure overlying the earlier Roman Forum was 
immediately adjacent to the likely property wall 141 (see above). The form of the struc- 
ture could not be determined, but it was associated with a well-constructed of re-used 
blocks taken from earlier Hellenistic buildings. 

One structure associated with the area of the old Triconch palace peristyle courtyard 
— a D-shaped building based upon irregular limestone footings, 2.95 m. across and 2.12 
m. wide — is difficult to interpret. The nearest, but improbable, parallel is the base of a 
twelfth-century Seljuk tent found at Hierapolis, Turkey.© Whatever it was, it is likely 
that it was closely associated with the commercial activities associated with this 
quarter of Butrint. 

Other small timber buildings may have occupied other rooms within the ruined Tri- 
conch Palace and simply evaded detection. Likewise, similar post-built structures of this 
period appear to occur beside the ruins of the aristocratic oikos on the Vrina Plain, as well 
as within certain of the rooms of the deserted (earlier) villa here.” Timber structures were 


68 L.Sigalos, ‘Middle and Late Byzantine houses in Greece (tenth to fifteenth centuries)’, in Ken Dark (ed.), 
Secular Buildings and the Archaeology of Everyday Life in the Byzantine Empire (Oxford 2004) 53-81; see 
also: idem. Housing in Medieval and Post-Medieval Greece (Oxford 2004). 

69 P. Arthur, Byzantine and Turkish Hierapolis, 136-7; fig.69. 

70 Greenslade and Hodges, ‘An aristocratic ‘oikos’ on the Vrina Plain’. 
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certainly the precursors of stone buildings in Adriatic seaports such as at Pescara and 
Ravenna in Italy and Stari Bar, Montenegro.” Expedient use was also made of extant 
stone structures in the cases of the two principle buildings found in these excavations 
in Rooms 19 and 40. Both had timber frames, and traces of an external staircase 
clearly existed in the case of the building occupying Room 40, and may have existed 
for the building in Room 19. Similar insubstantial buildings, normally with walls of 
reeds, clay and daub, and roofs of reeds, existed until the modern era, as Luigi Ugolini 
observed in the 1930s.’ Neither building, though, could be described as a major town- 
house of the type known from Later Medieval Greece./? None of these resemble, though, 
the more imposing Byzantine residential buildings, including courtyard houses, identified 
in Turkey at Amorium and Pergamum or the courtyard houses known from contempor- 
ary descriptions of Bari’s town-houses in the tenth to twelfth-centuries Naples, Rome and 
Ravenna.”* Instead, the closest parallels for the Butrint buildings are to the tightly 
arranged stone structures, some with first floors, found in the extra-mural beachside 
settlement at ancient Aigina.^ 


Town plan (see Fig. 2) 


The eleventh-century town in topographic terms could not have been more different from 
the early Imperial colony with its civic centre and new infrastructure involving a planned 
concept. The fortifications suggest that the town was divided into at least five parts: the 
walled acropolis (comprising two parts) was considered to be separate from the lower 
town, which itself was divided into two parts, and the northern citadel. The lower 
town appears to comprise an elevated area around the Great Basilica, presumably admi- 
nistered by the bishop, and the area from the Water Gate to the Western Defences that 
was susceptible to intermittent flooding. The walled town now covered 15 hectares, of 


71 Pescara: A. Staffa, ‘I centre urbani dell'Abruzzo adriatico fra tarda antichità ed altomedioevo', in 
A. Augenti (ed.), Le Città italiane tra la tarda antichita e l'alto medioevo (Florence 2006) 345—476; 
Ravenna: A. Augenti, E. Cireli and D. Marin, ‘Case e Magazzini a Classe fra VII e VIII secolo', in 
G. Volpe and P. Favia (eds), Atti del V Congresso Nazionale di Archeologia Nazionale (Florence 2009) 
138-44 at 141-43; Stari Bar: S. Gelichi, A Town through the Ages. The 2006-2007 archaeological project 
in Stari Bar (Florence 2008) 17. 

72 L. M. Ugolini, Butrinto. Il mito d' Enea, gli scavi (Rome1937) 21; fig. 7. 

73 Sigalos, ‘Middle and Late Byzantine houses’. 

74  Amorium: see Ivison, ‘Amorium in the Byzantine Dark Ages’; Hierapolis: Arthur, Byzantine and Turkish 
Hierapolis, 111-14; 131-34; Pergamum: H. Buchwald, ‘Byzantine town planning - does it exist?', in 
M. Grünbart, E. Kislinger, A. Muthesias and D. Stathakopoulos (eds), Material Culture and Well-Being in 
Byzantium (400-1453) (Vienna 2007) 57—74 at 68—9; Bari: P. Skinner, ‘Room for tension: urban life in 
Apulia in the eleventh and twelfth centuries’, Papers of the British School at Rome LXVI (1998) 159-76; 
Naples: P. Skinner, ‘Urban communities in Naples, AD 900-1050’, Papers of the British School at Rome 
LXII (1994) 279-300; Ravenna: A. Augenti, ‘A tale of two cities. Rome and Ravenna between 7th and 9th cen- 
tury AD’, in S. Gasparri (ed.), 774. Ipotesi su una transizione (Turnhout 2008) 175-98 at 183-92. 

75 See C. Pennas, Byzantine Aigina (Athens 2005) 14—17 (I owe this reference to Sarah Morris). 
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which the acropolis covered about 1 hectare, the bishop’s area covered less than 1 
hectare, the northern citadel covered about 4 hectares, and, finally, the lower town 
covered 8 hectares. The fragmentary archaeological evidence offers no hint of any 
street grid, workshops or the like. The cobbled track beyond Gate 2 and the fact that 
the bridge across the Vivari Channel was no longer in use suggests minimal investment 
in town planning beyond the strengthening of the defensive circuit. 

This conclusion is reinforced by the combination of other discoveries. We may 
surmise, for example, that the acropolis was now occupied by a small castle that had suc- 
ceeded the settlement on the Vrina Plain during the later tenth century. Defended by 
powerful walls with ready access to all parts, this was presumably the administrative 
nucleus of the eleventh-century town. The castle itself, once thought to have been at 
the east elevated end of the hill, is now believed to be a forerunner of the small stone-built 
keep that Luigi Maria Ugolini photographed and re-built in the 1920s and 1930s." The 
lower town and northern citadel each appears, by contrast, to have comprised a coalition 
of family units defined by orthostat walls. Each of these units almost certainly created a 
terraced area elevated above the water-table which might also have served as an allot- 
ment. Each urban unit consisted of unprepossessing timber structures as well as, 
perhaps, more substantial dwellings either reusing or within surviving Roman buildings, 
accompanied by a chapel with a graveyard. The eleventh-century cemeteries found at the 
baptistery and Junia Rufina offer a clue to the significant material wealth of some of these 
families, not dissimilar in terms of coins and high quality jewellery to certain of the graves 
found around the earlier aristocratic oikos on the Vrina Plain.” The material culture, 
too, suggests a similar wealth of traded goods, principally Italian imported wares, 
mostly Otranto amphorae, but also occasional Constantinople White Ware dishes. 
Finally, the abundance of low-value bronze coins principally from the later tenth to mid- 
eleventh centuries reinforces its role as a point of regional administration and, of course, 
coastal commerce. 


A Byzantine enclave? 


Apart from a small nucleus of late buildings discovered close to the ninth- to tenth- 
century aristocratic settlement on the Vrina Plain, the only other evidence for eleventh- 
to twelfth-century settlement found in the suburban area of Butrint was located three 
hundred metres to the east within an abandoned Roman villa.” Here a midden with 
fine imported sgraffito wares from southern Greece, probably dating to the twelfth 
century, was discovered with a bronze pectoral cross. The location of this material 
close to the shoreline suggests that the associated household was engaged in fishing, 
had its own chapel, and was affluent enough to engage in long-distance commerce. 


76 Greenslade, Leppard and Logue, ‘The acropolis of Butrint reassessed’. 
77 Greenslade, "The Vrina Plain settlement between the 1st and 13th centuries’. 
78 O. Gilkes and V. Hysa, ‘In the shadow of Butrint’, Expedition 53 (3) (2011) 34-35. 
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Only one other site of this date was found in the field survey of the Butrint region. This 
was found within the present (modern) village of Mursi, 6 kms from Butrint. Once again, 
this was the site of a major early Roman (and earlier) villa, so it is tempting to suppose 
that the community was occupying earlier buildings.”” 

One archaeological discovery, however, enlarges the picture of Butrint as a port. It 
points to a possible enclave that was perhaps defined before Butrint became part of the 
theme of Dyrracchium in the later eleventh century. Half-way between Butrint and the 
next ancient port to the north, Onchesmos (modern Saranda), lies the Dema wall 
(Fig. 10). This wall runs about a kilometre from the steep, rocky coast across the 
narrow spine of land before descending towards the steep west face of Lake Butrint, effec- 
tively forming a man-made barrier that closed the narrow neck of land between the 
Ionian Sea and Lake Butrint. Originally constructed in the Hellenistic era, the wall was 
between 9.20-9.60 m. wide and comprises two parallel wide walls with a core some 
5 m. thick.®° This was undoubtedly conceived of as a frontier, separating the territory 
of Butrint to its south — 13 km? of the Ksamili peninsula — from the territory of Phoinike 
to the north. Much later, the Venetian sources in the fourteenth century refer to the dilap- 
idation of the wall, as though it continued to serve some purpose as a frontier.?! In 1387 
the Venetians considered restoring the fortifications of the insula Botentro, the peninsula 
extending from Butrint to the Dema wall known as Eximilia or Hexamilia. Five provi- 
sores visited the Dema wall and recorded it as measuring four miles in length (which it 
does not), and being preserved in places to a height of one passus and in others to 
consist of no more than foundations. The Venetian assessors concluded that it would 
cost 1,000 ducats to repair the wall to be effective, and decided against it. In 1394 a 
further assessment reached the same conclusion. Now, however, the widening of the 
Saranda-Butrint road in 2010-11 on the lake-side of the hill, involving an exposure of 
the Dema wall, shows clearly that the Hellenistic wall was indeed refurbished on its 
north-facing side at one point in the past two millennia.9? This three-metre exposure 
of the wall shows that the refurbished stretch comprised a rough coursed wall face of 
small hewn stones and blocks. The blocks are almost certainly broken up ashlar 
blocks belonging to the original Hellenistic construction. The construction resembles 
the Late Roman and eleventh-century (Medieval 1) construction at Butrint, where, as 
we have seen, the fortification walls of the ancient and medieval town are well-preserved. 

The new salvage excavations provided no evidence of the date of this refurbishment, 
so any hypothesis depends upon a stylistic comparison with the walls recorded at Butrint. 


79 Unpublished field survey by Alessandro Sebastiani and Emanuele Vaccaro for the Butrint Foundation, 
November 2008, 6, 87. The sherds were discovered at site 69 within the modern village of Mursi and com- 
prised Otranto amphora and local pottery. 

80 G. Karaiskaj, The Fortifications of Butrint (London 2009) 45. 

81 Soustal, ‘The historical sources for Butrint’, 25. 
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83 M. Meshini, and A. Male, ‘Strukturat e reja - Muri antic’, Raport Vjetor 2010/Annual Report (Tirana 
2011) 126-7. 
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Fig. 10. Map showing the location of the Dema Wall (drawn by Sarah Leppard). 


For two reasons, a date early in the eleventh century seems more probable. First, the 
materials themselves — the mixture of stone-size including small blocks, spolia 
(cut-down Hellenistic blocks), as well as smaller hewn stone — resemble the construction 
employed in the eleventh-century Medieval 1 fortifications. As we have seen above, the 
treatment of earlier Hellenistic blocks as spolia at Butrint is a feature of the construction 
method at this time. Second, there is no reason in the early sixth century for such an outer, 
frontier fortification, when the late antique urban fortifications at Butrint, Onchesmos 
and Phoinike were erected, as these ancient places briefly enjoyed the economic revival 
of the region of Epirus Vetus.?^ In these circumstances, given the wider instability of 
the region, especially in the eleventh century as a new urban fabric was constructed at 
Butrint, an outer defence at Dema that took account of protecting the rich fishing 
grounds of Lake Butrint tends to make more sense.9? 

In sum, this refurbishment probably coincides with the making of the new town at 
Butrint and with it the definition of an enclave, the insula Botrentro, encompassing the 
ten-kilometre long peninsula known as Eximilia, deliberately distinguishing Butrint 
and its administration from that of the surrounding region. By 1387 when the Venetians 


84 See, however, A. Bace, ‘Fortifikimet e antiketit të vonë ne vendin tone’, Monumentet 11 (1976) 53-54; 
W. Bowden, Epirus Vetus: The Archaeology of a Late Antique Province (London 2003) 96. 

85 R. Hodges, ‘Butrint’s northern frontier in the 11'^ century? The Dema Wall’, Annual of the British 
School at Athens 108 (2014) 1-5. 
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assessed the wall, being then over three hundred years since it had been refurbished, it is 
hardly surprising that it was deemed to be in too poor condition to repair. 


Economic considerations 


Apart from the sudden increase in coin finds, the evidence for renewed economic activity 
at Butrint takes two forms: ceramic and mussels. The driving force behind the economy 
was almost certainly renewed interest in Butrint’s celebrated fishing grounds. Fish-bones, 
however, were poorly preserved in most of the excavations,”° whereas, as has been noted 
already, mussel processing is a feature of the place. The excavated tenth-eleventh century 
data from the Western Defenses indicate large-scale mussel processing. One possibility is 
that the rise in mussel processing occurred because mussels were employed as bait for 
fish.8” In addition, on the basis of the present evidence, the mussels were de-shelled 
and preserved for later use, salted or dried either in strong sunlight or over a low 
smoky fire, either for on-site consumption or for sale in a market which embraced, on 
ceramic evidence, the southern Adriatic sea region.®® This economic zone is best indicated 
by the pottery found in great quantity. The ceramic evidence, as has already been noted, 
shows a conspicuous demand for imported South Italian transport amphorae and, pre- 
sumably, their contents at Butrint. By contrast, tablewares from elsewhere in the Byzan- 
tine empire are few, as is glassware. One surprising absence with this revival is any 
evidence for industrial workshops. The reason for the lack of evidence could be the 
areas selected for excavation, but the absence of industrial workshops suggests that 
local consumption of goods was chiefly met by Butrint’s capacity to produce fish 
products. 


Conclusion 


The naming and defining of historical transitions are always a phenomenon in which pas- 
sions and interests are invested. The Middle Byzantine period, sometimes decried as the 
Dark Ages or as the early Middle Ages, is no exception. The excavations at Butrint, 
however, have sought to move beyond received periodization to consider a more compo- 
site and many-stranded picture of urban history.®? 

There can be no doubt, given the archaeological evidence, that like its Roman pre- 
cursor, mid-Byzantine Butrint belongs to the world of connectivity that has been under- 
scored in Horden and Purcell's book about the Corrupting Sea. As such, at first sight, the 
archaeology appears to confirm their model involving ‘a deconstructive approach 


86 D. Mylona, ‘Fish’ in A. Powell, "The Faunal Remains’, in R. Hodges et al. (eds) Byzantine Butrint, 319. 
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eschewing definition and categories in favour of constant mutability and reinvention’. 


But in fact does it? The shifting location and changing form of the Middle Byzantine 
settlement between the seventh and eleventh centuries challenges the conviction of 
Horden and Purcell that there was far less of a decline in interregional connectivity in 
early medieval times than historians have supposed.” As we have seen, the archaeology 
of the eleventh-century town was utterly different from that of the Roman era. Indeed, the 
only real connection between the two urban episodes was the memory of the earlier 
urban arrangement embodied in the half-ruinous remains within which many of the 
eleventh-century inhabitants probably lived. 

A few sherds of seventh-ninth-century pottery from the Triconch Palace (and Mer- 
chant’s House) excavations do not equate to urban continuity. However, the apparent 
desertion of the (aristocratic) household on the Vrina Plain appears to coincide with 
the renewal (over several generations) of Butrint as a permanent town during the later 
tenth and early eleventh centuries. A new ring of fortifications around the acropolis as 
well as the refurbishment of the lower circuit of defences running along the Vivari 
channel are the most apparent elements of this revival. The modest reoccupation of the 
Triconch Palace and Merchant House areas, possibly for a period on a permanent 
basis, belongs to this town-making exercise. The coins show a spike in activity here 
just as the coin finds from the Vrina Plain cease. Note should be taken, though, that 
the volume of Otranto amphorae increases, suggesting that commercial operations 
simply intensified at the channel-side area. 

The two apparently conflicting twelfth-century descriptions of Butrint by al-Idrisi 
and Benedict of Peterborough may be two sides of the same story. Al-Idrisi describes 
Butrint as a small, well-populated market.?? The archaeological evidence confirms this: 
the acropolis and its steep north- and south-facing flanks, together with seasonal fisher- 
men, amounted to a small town. Then again, the castellum desertum described by Bene- 
dict in 1191,?? as likely as not, tells us that after the Normans expelled the Byzantines in 
the 1080s, and for long periods controlled the Ionian islands, no Byzantine authority 
perhaps maintained the acropolis castle. This cannot be confirmed because the likeliest 
location for this castle was on the hilltop which was comprehensively demolished by 
Ugolini. 

Butrint's Middle Byzantine history appears to have taken three different settlement 
forms: 


1. ca. AD800 the port comprised an area concentrated upon the western defences, with a 
mixture of East Mediterranean and Apulian imports besides local wares and locally 
made glassware. This was a centre of consumption with limited evidence of 
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production or involvement in bulk commerce. The Church appears to have played a 
minimal part in the settlement. 

2. σα. AD840-950 an aristocratic oikos was located in an unfortified open area of the old 
Roman suburb. Its ceramic assemblage comprised approximately 50% Otranto wares 
and 50% locally made wares. The coins, seals and imported globular amphorae show 
a marked switch of emphasis towards managed production and commerce. The 
Church (ie the bishop) appears to have played an ephemeral role, although it may 
have been a focus for intermittent administered commerce located alongside the 
Vivari Channel. 

3. ca. AD 950-1025 a permanent urban nucleus was re-created within the old walled 
town in two different episodes. The Church was now a key feature, as was an empha- 
sis upon collective defence. This nucleus which unified the disparate settlement units 
of the ninth to tenth centuries was engaged in significant bulk long-distance com- 
merce, as well as the exploitation of its natural resources. 


The first two iterations of the mid-Byzantine Butrint resemble the many, small coastal 
communities of the North Sea which existed in parallel to the seventh-ninth-century 
emporia (such as Dorestad, Lundunwic or Ribe). The emporia were places where tolls 
were levied on exported and imported bulk goods, in coin and perhaps in kind.?* By con- 
trast, the network of smaller coastal settlements were managed by maritime communities, 
who found a commonality in their ecological circumstances, and before the later ninth 
century played a major part in fostering small-scale trade in prestige goods, articulating 
tribal systems with embedded episodes of conspicuous consumption revolving around 
births, marriages and deaths. This ‘small world’, a network, as the later Vita Anskarii 
shows, was held together by a complex fabric of relations.?? Is there a parallel in the 
Adriatic Sea circumstances of the seventh to ninth centuries, where the only major Byzan- 
tine stronghold was Dyrracchium and a number of small coastal places sustained a 
Byzantine ethos? Being Byzantine on the western periphery of the empire was almost cer- 
tainly reinforced by the conspicuous use of objects imported from the eastern Mediterra- 
nean, and by the use of coinage, in particular. A world of small trading places extending 
from southern Greece to Sicily as well as to points on the Adriatic Sea coastline, now 
seems entirely plausible as a result of current archaeological research. 

Of course, the major Byzantine regional administrative centres like Amorium, Dyr- 
rachium, Thessalonike and Syracuse were very different from the North Sea emporia in 
terms of their political management, operations and topography. In anthropological 
terms these urban communities were essentially solar central places, defined first and 
foremost by their administrative roles, as opposed to (the North Sea) dendritic central- 
places, defined by their control over regional production-distribution systems.”° As a 
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model, then, this operational structure almost certainly set the framework for the emer- 
gence of permanent towns as, of course, it did around the North Sea region. The North 
Sea towns that took shape in the tenth to eleventh centuries were essentially configured 
around tightly administered production and distribution operations. In complete con- 
trast, Butrint in the eleventh century, as we have seen, shows no signs of being a place 
defined by permanent production. Instead, it appears to have been configured as a cohe- 
sive cluster of families, aggregated around an administration and the Church, all 
undoubtedly engaged in maritime trade, especially with Italy. Workshops, however, 
serving the local region are absent. As such, notwithstanding the intention to defend 
its region (involving the refurbishment of the Dema wall), the impulse to develop a depen- 
dent rural community, in contrast to the programme of centuriation of the early Imperial 
period at Butrint or the urban hinterlands of the north-west European towns of this 
period, is not at all apparent. In essence, the archaeology of this renewed urban 
episode at Butrint shows that it was once again God-guarded, effectively one of many 
strategic enclaves serving first and foremost the empire’s western political ideals, while 
re-asserting Byzantine commercial interests in the southern Adriatic Sea region. 
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This is the first publication of a tale about a journey to the other world from two seven- 
teenth-century manuscripts kept in St.Petersburg. In the 1580s, the soul of a poor miner 
Nicholas from the Macedonian village of Izvor was mistakenly and prematurely snatched 
from his body by an angel who accompanied him through the heavens. After Nicholas’ 
return to life, he described his adventures, which, although reminiscent of the famous 
Byzantine visions of the afterlife, still diverge from them in some important details. 
The tale not only helps to recreate the social life of the mining area of Siderokausia, 
but also portrays the infighting among the local Orthodox Christian clergy. 


The text we are publishing below has not, to the best of our knowledge, been published or 
mentioned elsewhere.! Although it is dated to the 1580s, the mental world of the author 
belongs almost completely to the Byzantine paradigm. The text survives in two 
seventeenth-century Greek manuscripts kept in the Library of the Academy of Sciences 
(BAN) in St. Petersburg. The first one, from Dmitrievskii’s collection (Dmitr. N 23, 
f. 101r-116r),” is a paterikon copied by an accurate scribe in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. It has an owner's ex-libris of 1652: "This paterikon belongs to me, the 
humble metropolitan of Philippi and Drama’.? This metropolitan see existed from 
1617.* Therefore, the ex-libris could not have been written before this date but it does 
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not tell us much about the date of the actual manuscript. The text of the tale was copied 
diligently, but a later reader erased a few lines (see infra). 

The second manuscript, from the collection of the Russian Archeological Institute in 
Constantinople, (RAIK, N 130, f. 36v-47r)? was copied in 1640 by two scribes, Makar- 
ios and the hieromonk Ioakeim.$ It belonged to the monastery of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem." It is a collection of vitae of saints and edifying tales. The text of the tale in 
question breaks off closer to the end of the story; in general, this text is rendered with 
some lacunae and some errors, in a somewhat simplified way. 

The main hero of the tale, Demetrios, was illiterate, as is openly stated at the very 
beginning of the text, yet, later in the story he turns out to be able to read. This 
miracle can be easily explained: the content of the tale has nothing to do with the revel- 
ations of this simple man. Nor was the ‘humble hieromonk Laurentios’ who rendered the 
story εἰς κοινὴν φράσιν, ‘in the vernacular’, its compiler; he merely ‘metaphrased’ it for 
an uneducated audience. Its real author, mentioned in the text, was ‘the priest and rhetor, 
kyr Metrophanes (ὁ λογιώτατος παπᾶς Kip Μιτροφάνης καὶ ῥήτωρ), who wrote down this 
narrative and this vision’. Metrophanes’ original text, composed soon after the event he 
describes, in the early 1580s, was probably written in a more elevated language. All the 
hidden and open polemics found in the tale (with one exception), its whole literary back- 
ground, belongs to Metrophanes who comes across as a fierce critic of the ways of the 
clergy. Yet, it is hardly likely that Metrophanes would call himself λογιώτατος and 
later οὗτος ὁ σοφώτατος ἱερομόναχος καὶ πνευματικός. In all probability, the original 
text compiled by Metrophanes faced harsh opposition for its anticlerical bias and one 
of his defenders rewrote it, adding final explanations. It was this rewritten version that 
drew the attention of the hieromonk Laurentios. His metaphrasis was copied by 
someone else who mentions Laurentios with some aloofness: παρὰ τινὸς εὐτελοῦς Λαυρ- 
evtiov. This final version must have enjoyed a considerable popularity, since it consti- 
tuted the archetype of both our manuscripts and found its way as far as Jerusalem. 

The plot of the story is dated to the ‘year 7088, the 8" indiction, i.e. 1580. In Dmitr. 
23 the date is accompanied by the words εἰς τοὺς χρόνους τοῦ παλαιοῦ ἔτους, whereas in 
the simpler RAIK 130 the indiction is missing and the respective line in this manuscript 
looks like εἰς τούταις ταῖς ἡμέραις. One can suggest that the author was familiar with the 
‘new calendar’ of ‘Anno Domini’ but holds to the old one, Anno Mundi. Why? To 
answer this question we should turn to the location of the story. The plot develops in 
the other world, but it begins and ends in the village named Izvor, today's Stratonikeia,’ 
not far from lerissos in eastern Macedonia. The whereabouts of the village is given in the 
text in a double way: it is situated both εἰς τὴν ἐπαρχίαν τῆς ἐπισκοπῆς Ἱερισσοῦ καὶ 
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Ἁγίου Ὄρους and εἰς τὰ Σιδηροκαύσια. These two ways of describing the location reflect 
two very different periods of life in the region. Athos monasteries used to have real estate 
in Siderokausia in general and in Isvoros in particular: the village figures in several Byzan- 
tine documents from the Holy Mountain.? Yet the Ottoman fiscal reforms of 1566-9 
diminished the Athonite presence in the region.'? This could explain why neither of 
the two manuscripts of our tale has anything to do with Mount Athos. Our tale can 
be dated by the reference in it to the Holy Mountain, the last vestige of the Athonite 
tradition. 

On the other hand, the silver mines of Siderokausia, which were important for the 
Byzantine authorities, and later also for the Serbian,!! acquired an enormous significance 
in the mid-sixteenth century, when Suleyman the Magnificent reorganized their work and 
brought in 6000 workers from all over; Slavs, Saxons, Vlachs, Jews, Gypsies, and others 
increased the output dramatically.’* It is this ‘Babylon’ which probably explains the 
diversity of nations that our hero encounters in the other world: ‘We ... found many gen- 
erations of people; they were not all together, but members of each faith and heresy were 
sitting separately. ... my guide ... confessed to me each one’s heresy and religion and the 
names which I do not remember how to pronounce as he told them to me, since I saw so 
many nations’. Jews played a prominent role in running the mines’? and therefore they 
are punished separately in the vision, as the ‘great crowds of people deep in ... darkness 
and filth; it seemed as if they were sunburnt and had suffered a lot’. 

The main hero of the tale, Demetrios, was probably of Slavic origin himself: his 
occupation is designated by a local word «ρούπνικος» which may be the Hellenized adap- 
tation of South-Slavic rup(s)nik, ‘miner’.’* Among other contemporary realia we can 
mention the appellation Pharaonitai, dubbed in one of the manuscripts as Katsiveloi. 
The latter word as a designation for Gypsies is well attested in northern Greek dialects,!* 
whereas the former occurs in Byzantine texts only with reference to the biblical warriors 


9 G. Theocharidou, Κατεπανίκια της Μακεδονίας (Thessalonike 1954) 78; D. Papachrysanthou, Ὁ 
Ἀθωνικὸς μοναχισμός (Athens 1992) 124-26. 

10 J.C. Alexander, ‘The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away: Athos and the confiscation affair of 1566- 
1569’, in K. Chrysochoides (ed.), Mount Athos in the 14'^-16'^ centuries (Athens 1997) 163-64, 176. 

11 A. T. Vacalopoulos, History of Macedonia. 1354-1883 (Thessalonike 1973) 153, 552-3; 
G. Ostrogorsky, Serska oblast posle Dushanove smerti (Belgrade 1965) 69-79. 

12 V. Dimitriades, ‘Ottoman Chalkidiki: an area of transition’, in A. Bryer, H. Lowry (eds.), Continuity and 
Change in Late Byzantine and Early Ottoman Society (Birmingham 1982) 46; N. Nerantzis, ‘Pillars of power: 
silver and steel of the Ottoman empire’, Mediterranean Archaeology and Archaeometry 9/2 (2009) 75-76. 
The dissertation of I. Borbe, Ta Μαδεμοχώρια Χαλκιδικῆς κατὰ τὴν Τουρκοκρατία: oi κοινότητες καὶ ἡ ὀργά- 
νώση καὶ ἐκμετάλλευση τῶν μεταλλείων (Thessalonike 2000), was not accessible to us. 

13 M. Rozen, ‘The corvée of operating the mines in Siderokapisi and its impact on the Jewish society of Sal- 
onika in the sixteenth century (in Hebrew)’, in eadem, The Days of the Crescent: Chapters in the History of the 
Jews in the Ottoman Empire (Tel Aviv 1996) 13-38. 

14 N. Radojčić (ed.), Zakon o rudnicima despota Stefana Lazarevica (Belgrade 1962) passim. 

15 E. Zegkine, Οι Μουσουλμάνοι Αθιγγάνοι της Θράκης (Thessalonike 1994) 24-25. 
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pursuing Israel.!ó Meanwhile, the expression ‘Pharaoh’s people’ as an appellation of 
Gypsies exists in medieval Hungarian (Farao-nepe).!/ This is understandable since 
many miners were brought to Siderokausia from Hungary. The only ethnic group 
which is strikingly absent from the tale are the Ottomans. They must have been very 
visible in Sidre Qapsi (this is how they named Siderokausia) since the empire established 
a mint there. We also know of the presence of mullahs in Sidre Qapsi'? and yet, there is 
nothing in the text reminiscent of Ottoman rule. The only group which may imply the 
Ottomans is a rather vague ‘nation of all the godless and infidel Ishmaelites and heretics’. 
Interestingly, even the cruel punishments in the market square that Demetrios had wit- 
nessed while still among the living, though they must have been carried out by the 
Turks, were, in the author’s view, approved by heavenly authorities. 

In spite of the different circumstances in which both the author and the hero of the 
tale lived, the other world of the story is genuinely Byzantine.’? For example, the idea that 
different categories of the dead are waiting for the Last Judgment in different conditions 
was widely popular in the Middle Ages.”° That they ‘wore’ their sins on their bodies 
probably derives from the Vita of St. Basil the Younger which describes the sins as 
inscribed ‘on their faces'.?! That Vita could also be the origin of the ‘wonderful roses 
and beautiful lilies?? which Demetrios saw in the other world. Fragrant roses, lilies 
and lovely trees are also mentioned in the Paradise depicted by Michael Psellos.?? 

Demetrios’ return to life is explained in the tale by the mistake committed by his 
angel escort: the latter took Demetrios’ soul instead of that of his neighbour Nikolaos 
for which he was castigated by God; and indeed, after Demetrios’ awakening Nikolaos 
dies. Such a twist is probably taken from another popular Byzantine vision — that of 
Cosmas. This monk is also sent back to life from the other world under the condition 
that a certain monk Athanasios would be taken instead of him; and indeed, when 
Cosmas returns to life, Athanasios departs.?* 

Yet, ‘the Byzantine church had no precise eschatology to be sure and, within certain 
limits, the individual was free to form his or her own opinions about death, judgment, 


16 The authors are indebted to colleagues from the Lexikon zur byzantinischen Gräzität (Vienna) who 

kindly shared with us the not yet published entry on Pharaonitai. 

17 A. Fraser, The Gypsies (Oxford 1992) 109. 

18 D. Papachrysanthou, Ὁ Ἀθωνικὸς μοναχισμός, 125 n. 245. 

19 For a general overview of the genre, see J. Baun, Tales from Another Byzantium (Cambridge 2007). 

20 H.-G. Beck, Die Byzantiner und Ihr Jenseit (Munich 1979) 50-1. 

21 Tbe Life of Saint Basil the Younger, eds. D.F. Sullivan, A.-M.Talbot, S. McGrath (Washington, 

D. C. 2014) 518. 

22 Ibid. 255, 263, 275 etc. 

23 Michael Psellos, Funeral oration for his Galerie Styliane, in K. Sathas (ed.), Μεσαιωνικἡ Βιβλιοθήκη 
5 (Athens 1876) 62-87, at 83. 

24 H. Delehaye (ed.), Synaxarium ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae (Brussels 1902) 114.25—45; cf. Gregorii 

Papae I, cognomento Magni, Dialogi, Migne, PL 77 (1862) 381-88. The motif of the soul prematurely 

snatched by the messengers of the Other World was so popular in Byzantium that it was parodied in the sati- 

rical dialogue Timarion in the twelfth century. 
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heavenly rewards, and infernal punishments’.*° There are at least two details which 
clearly distinguish Demetrios’ vision from his model. 

First, the main conflict of the vision concerns future fates of unworthy clerics. The 
author, though a cleric himself, insists that the ‘sinful bishops, priests and monks’ will 
be the first to go to Gehenna. At the same time he admits that this part of the vision 
ignited indignation and mistrust among local clerics. This order of precedence in eternal 
punishment disagrees with the Vita of Basil the Younger which names undeserving 
clerics as eleventh in the queue to Hell? One of the owners of the Dmitr. 23 was so 
outraged by this anti-clerical stance that he consistently scratched off from the paper all 
the pertinent passages (in our edition we reconstruct them from RAIK 130). It was 
probably the ‘humble metropolitan’ of Philippi and Drama, the owner of the manuscript. 

The second deviation of Demetrios’ vision from the Vita of Basil the Younger is even 
more serious: the miner on his way to the other world did not see the toll booths with 
their demon-inquisitors, the famous ‘teloneia’ so vividly described by the Theodora of 
the Vita. Metrophanes was so amazed by the lack of ‘teloneia’ that he repeated his ques- 
tions many times. His amazement is understandable: the vision of the other world as a 
bureaucratic police-state where all the sins are carefully registered and classified by 
special booths — so that each dead person would be indicted with his own sin -- was so 
widespread that they were mentioned as a proof that Eastern Christianity also knew Pur- 
gatory until the last days of Byzantium.”’ The disappearance of the teloneia may be the 
last farewell to the memory of the great Byzantine bureaucracy. 

The text is published from the more accurate Dmitr. 23, with the essentially different 
readings of RAIK130 added as footnotes. The spelling is, as a rule, not corrected. The 
translation is also made from Dmitr. 23, with additions from RAIK130 in italics. Any 
readings of the latter that compete with those of the former are put in parentheses. 


f. 101r Διήγησις ὠφέλιμος εἰς ὀπτασίαν ὀρθοδόξου τινὸς Δημητρίου τεθεῖσα δὲ 
εἰς κοινὴν φράσιν παρὰ τινὸς εὐτελοῦς Λαυρεντίου ἱερομονάχου, εὐλόγησον. 

Ἀδελφοὶ καὶ πατέρες, ἐλᾶτε νὰ ἀκούσετε φοβερὰ καὶ θαυμαστὰ μυστήρια, τὰ ὁποῖα ὁ 
φιλάνθρωπος Θεὸς ἡμῶν, ὁ ἀγαπὼν τὴν ἐδικήν μας σωτηρίαν, εἰς ἐτούτας τὰς ὑστερινὰς 
ἡμέρας ἐφανέρωσεν: καὶ ἀκούσατε παρακαλῶ νὰ σᾶς διηγηθῶ ἄνωθεν καὶ ἐξ ἀρχῆς πῶς 
ἔγινε τὸ θαῦμα τοῦτο. Μία χῶρα εἶναι σημᾶ εἰς τὰ Σιδηροκαύσια, τὴν ὁποίαν λέγουν 
Ἵσβορον: εἶναι δὲ μεγάλη καὶ πολλοὶ ἄνθρωποι κατοικοῦν εἰς αὐτὴν. Αὕτη λοιπὸν ἡ 
χῶρα εἶναι εἰς τὴν ἐπαρχίαν τῆς ἐπισκοπῆς Ἵερισσοῦ καὶ Ἁγίου Ὄρους: εἰς αὐτὴν γοῦν 
τὴν χώραν ἦτον EXE χριστιανὸς τὸν ὁποῖον ἔλεγαν Δημήτριον: ἦτον δὲ εἰς τοὺς χρόνους 
τοῦ παλαιοῦ ἔτους- ἤγουν εἰς τοὺς ἑπταχιλιάδα ὀγδοήκοντα ὀκτὼ ἰνδικτιῶνος ὀγδόης. 


25 J. Wortley, ‘Death, judgment, heaven, and hell in Byzantine “Beneficial Tales", DOP 55 (2001) 56. 
26 The Life of Saint Basil the Younger, 516-42. 

27 N. Constas, ' "To sleep, perchance to dream”: the middle state of souls in Patristic and Byzantine litera- 
ture’, DOP 55 (2001) 108-9. 

28 εἰς τοῦταις ταῖς ἡμέραις 
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/f. 101" Οὗτος γοῦν ὁ Δημήτριος δὲν ἦτον τόσον ἄνθρωπος παιδευμένος εἰς γράμματα ἢ εἰς 
τέχνας καὶ πραγµατίας: ἀμὴ ἦτον, καθὼς τὸ λέγουν εἰς αὐτὸν τὸν τόπον, ῥούπνικος: ἤγουν 
ὁποῦ σκάπτουν καὶ εὐγάζουν τὸ ἀσιμόχωμα.΄᾽ Με τοιοῦτον μέγαν καὶ πολλὴν κόπον ἐδού- 
λενε καὶ ἐπόρευε τὸ σπίτι tov-?? ἦτον δὲ ἁπλὸς κατὰ πολλὰ καὶ ἀπονήρευτος: καὶ ἀπὸ ὅλα 
τὰ kakà?! καὶ ἁμαρτήματα ἔλιπεν: τὰ δὲ καλὰ ὅσα ἐδύνετον ἐσπούδαζεν καὶ τὰ 
ἔκαμνεν-7 ἂν καλὰ εἶχε καὶ γυναῖκα καὶ παιδία καὶ σπήτι καὶ πτωχὸς ἦτον, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
τῆς ψυχῆς του ἐσπούδαζε. Τὸ δὲ περισσότερον, ὅ δὲν ἐπέρασε τὴν ζωήν του ue ἀνθρώπους 
ἐναρέτους ὁποῦ νὰ φοβούνταν τὸν θεόν”) ἢ νὰ ἠξεύρουν γράμμα”: νὰ διαβάζουν ταῖς 
θείαις γραφαῖς νὰ ὠφελείται καλὰ. Καὶ ἔτζη ἐπέραζεν τὴν ζωήν του, ἀλλὰ δὲν τον ἀνίκη- 
σεν ποτὲ ὁ λογισμός του νὰ γένη κακὸς ἄνθρωπος: ἀμὴ διὰ νὰ παρακαλῆ καὶ νὰ ἔχει καλὴν 
γνώμην, νομίζω ὅτι, ὡς καθὼς /f. 102 φαίνεται ἡ ὑπόθεσις, ἄρεσκεν τοῦ θεοῦ: καὶ διὰ τοῦτο 
τοῦ ἀποκάλυψεν καὶ του ἔδειξεν αὐτὸ ὁποῦ θέλεται ἀκοῦσαι. 

Λοιπὸν οὗτος ὁ Δημήτριος εἶχεν ἕναν υἱὸν καὶ τὸν ἀνάθρεψεν, ἕως ἔγινεν δώδεκα 
χρονῶν, καὶ πολλὰ τὸν ἀγάπαν. Καλὰ τὸ ἠξεύρουν ἐκεῖνοι ὁποῦ ἔχουν τοιαύτης ἡλικίας 
πόσον τὸ ἀγαπᾶ καὶ ὁ πατέρας του καὶ ἡ μητέρα του. Ὅμως οὐ γινώσκομεν τὴν κρίσιν 
τοῦ θεοῦ. Ἠθέλησεν ὁ Κύριος ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς καὶ ἔδωκεν αὐτοῦ τοῦ παιδίου 
θάνατον-᾽᾽ καὶ ὡς πατέρας ὁποῦ ἦτον, τὸ ἐλυπήθη πολλὰ καὶ πολλὰ τὸν ἔκλαιεν: καὶ 
ἀπὸ πολλὴν του λύπην καὶ τὰ πολλὰ δάκρυα i ἔπεσεν εἰς μεγάλην ἀσθένειαν, καὶ ἐκειτε- 
τον δεκαπέντε ἡμέραις εἰς τὸ κρεβάτην του µε πολλοὺς πόνους καὶ ἀναστεναγμούς. Καὶ τὸν 
ἐκείταζεν εἰς τὴν ἀσθένειαν του ἡ γυναῖκα του καὶ ἡ πενθερά του καὶ οἱ συγγενεῖς του καὶ 
οἱ γείτονές του. Καὶ μετὰ δεκαπέντε ἡμέρας, µία ἡμέρα ὁποῦ ἔδυσεν ὁ ἥλιος, καὶ ἔγινεν 
μία ὥρα τῆς νυκτός /f. 102" ὁποῦ ἦτον οἱ ἄνθρωποι καὶ ἐδειπνοῦσαν, ἐφαίνετο αὐτὸς ὁ 
Δημήτριος πῶς ὀλιγοψύχησεν, καὶ παρευθὺς εὑρέθη ἀποθαμένος. Καὶ βλέποντας ἡ ταλαι- 
πορός του γυναῖκα καὶ ἡ γραῖα ἡ πενθερά του, ὁποῦ ἐπαρακάθουνταν καὶ τὸν ἐφύλαγαν 
πῶς ἀπέθανεν, ἄρχισαν νὰ κλαίουν καὶ νὰ φωνάζουν φωναῖς μεγάλαις, καθῶς ἠξεύρεται 
καὶ τὸ ἔχει ὁ κόσμος συνήθεια.” Καὶ ὡς ἤκουσαν οἱ ovyyeveic?® του τοῦ κλαθμοῦ καὶ τῆς 
φωνῆς, ἔδραμαν ὅλοι νὰ ἰδοῦν τὸν ἀποθαμένον: καὶ οὕτως ἐσυνάχθησαν καὶ ἔκλαυσαν 
πολλά: καὶ τὶ ἄλλο εἶχαν νὰ κάμνουν. Χρεῖα ἦτον νὰ τὸν σαβανώσουν καὶ ἄλλοι ἐπῆγαν 
νὰ φέρουν κηρία, ἄλλοι θυμιάματα, ἄλλοι ἐκαθάριζαν σιτάριν νὰ κάμουν κόλυβα, 
ἄλλοι ἄρχισαν νὰ τὸν πλένουν,7 καθὼς τὸ ἔχει συνήθεια ὁ κόσμος ἐκεῖνος. Καὶ ὅταν 
ἄρχισαν νὰ εὐγάλουν τὰ ροῦχα του ὁποῦ ἐβάστα νὰ τὸν φορέσουν ἄλλα, ηὕραν τὰ 
χέρια /f. 103 του καὶ τὰ ποδάρια του καὶ τὰ μερία του καὶ τὴν κεφαλήν του καὶ ὅλα του 


29 ἤγουν ἀπαυτουνοὺς ὁποῦ σκάπτουν καὶ εὐγάζουν τὸ χῶμα ὁποῦ εὐγαίναι τὸ ἀσίμι καὶ τὸ χρυσάφι 
30 ἔζουσε 

31 κακὰ ὁποῦ βλάβουν τὴν ψυχὴν 

32 καὶ δὲν ἔβλαβε τίποτε 

33 ἣπῶς δὲν ἐπέρνα τὴν ζωὴν του ἐναρέτους καὶ καλοὺς ἀνθρώπους 
34. πῶς εἶχε γυναῖκα καὶ δὲν ἤξευρε μηδὲ γράμματα 

35 ἐπῆρε τὴν ψυχὴν τοῦ παιδίου 

36 ὁποῦ ἔκαμεν εἰς αὐτὸν τὸν υἱόν του 

37 καθῶς τὸ ἔχει ὁ κα[θ᾽ἡ]μᾶς συνήθειαν 

38. οἱ γείτονες 

39 ἄλλοι ἐτοίμαζαν τὰ πρὸς τὴν ταφὴν 
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τὰ μέλη ψυχρὰ καὶ νεκρωμένα, καθὼς εὑρίσκονται ὅλων τῶν ἀποθαμένων. Τὸ δὲ στῆθος 
αὐτοῦ σημᾶ εἰς τὴν κλείδοσιν ὀλίγον τίποτε ἦτον ζεστόν καὶ ὀλίγον ἐσάλευεν ὁ σφιγμός 
του. Καὶ ὡς εἶδαν ἔτζη, εἶπαν ἀναμεσά τους: ἀς τὸν ἀφήσωμεν ἀκόμη ὀλίγαν ὥραν νὰ 
ἀποθάνει΄θ τελείως, καὶ τότε θέλομεν τὸν λοῦσαι. Ἐκαρτέρησαν δύο καὶ τρεῖς ὥρας καὶ 
πάλιν τὸν ἐγύρευσαν: καὶ πάλιν ἔτζη τὸν ηὔραν: καὶ ὁ σφιγμός του ἐσάλευεν εἰς τὸ 
στῆθος του, ὡς προείπαμεν: ἐπειδὴ δὲ καὶ ἐπέρασεν πολλὴ ὥρα καὶ ὁ ὕπνος ἐνίκα τοὺς 
ἀνθρώπους, ἐπῆγαν πολλοὶ νὰ ἀναπαυτοῦν. Ἡ δὲ ταλαιπωρός του γυναῖκα” μὲ ὀλίγους 
συγγενεῖς του ἐπαρακάθουντο καὶ ἐφύλαγαν τὸν Δημήτριον ὡς νεκρὸν πολλὰ λυπημένοι. 
Καὶ ἐπειδὴ ἐπέρασε πολλὴ ὥρα, /f. 103’ ἀνάγκη ἦτον νὰ τοὺς νικήση ὁ ὕπνος. Λοιπὸν 
ἐπλαγίασαν καὶ αὐτοὶ καὶ ἐκείτοντο καθ᾿ ἕνας εἰς τὸν τόπον ὁποῦ ἔλαχεν. Ἐπέρασε καὶ 
ἡ νύκτα, ἄρχισε νὰ φέγγει καὶ ὁ ἀσθενημένος, ἤγουν ὁ Δημήτριος, ἐκείτετον εἰς τὸ 
στρῶμα του: καὶ ἐξαίφνης ἀναστέναξε μεγάλως: καὶ παρευθὺς ἐσυκώθη καὶ ἐκάθησεν. 
Οἱ δὲ ἐκεῖνοι ὁποῦ τὸν ἐφύλαγαν, ἤγουν ἡ γυναῖκα του”; καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι, ὡς ἤκουσαν τὸν 
ἀναστεναγμὸν, παρευθὺς ἐξύπνησαν. Καὶ ὡς εἶδαν τὸν ἀσθενημένον Δημήτριον ζωντανὸν 
καὶ ἐκάθετον, ἐθαύμαζαν: καὶ πάντες ἐχαίροντο: καὶ ἄρχισαν νὰ τὸν ἐρωτοῦν τί ἦτον αὐτὸ 
καὶ πῶς ἀπέθανεν καὶ πάλιν ἀναστήθη. Ὁ δὲ Δημήτριος βλέποντας κάτω ἔχων τὴν χεῖρα 
αὐτοῦ εἰς τὸ πρόσωπόν του ἐσιῶπα καὶ δὲν ἔλεγεν tinotes:*? οὐδὲ ποσὸς τινὰς ἡμέρας” 
μήτε ἔτρωγεν, μήτε ἔπινεν, οὐδὲ ἐκοιμήθη παντελῶς. Καὶ αὐταῖς ταῖς ἡμέραις ἡ ταλαί- 
πωρός tov /f. 104 γυναῖκα µέσα εἰς τὰ πολλὰ ἐνθυμήθη καὶ τοῦ υἱοῦ της ὁποῦ ἐπροείπαμεν 
ὅτι ἀπέθανεν δώδεκα χρονῶν: καὶ ἐκάθετον εἰς τὴν πόρταν καὶ ἔκλαιεν: καὶ ἔβλεπε τοὺς 
συνομίλικους τοῦ υἱοῦ της εἰς τὴν ῥούγαν΄ καὶ ἔπαιζαν καὶ ἐκαίετο ἡ καρδία mer? καὶ 
ἄρχισαν νὰ τρέχουν ἀπὸ τὰ μάτια της θερμὰ δάκρυα. Ὁ δὲ Δημήτριος ἐκεῖ ὁποῦ εὑρίσκε- 
τον, ὡς προείπαμεν, ἀκούσας τὴν ἐλεεινὴν γυναῖκα αὐτοῦ κλαίοντας Θεοῦ θέλοντος 
ἄνοιξε τὸ στόμα αὐτοῦ καὶ τὰ χείλη καὶ λέγει πρὸς τὴν γυναῖκαν του: τί κλαίεις, ἀθλία, 
καὶ ἔχασες τὸν νοῦν σου; Ἀμὴ ἐσὺ ἀν τύχη βάνεις εἰς τὸν νοῦν σου ὅτι πῶς ὁ υἱός μας 
ἀπέθανεν; Ἀλλὰ δὲν ἀπέθανεν, οὐδὲ ἐσάπη, καθὼς θαρρεῖς £o0-*9 μόνον ζῆ καὶ εἶναι 
εἰς τόπον ὁποῦ ἔχει μεγάλην χαρὰν καὶ εὐφροσύνην πολλὴν καὶ ἀπλήρωτον. Καὶ εἶναι ὁ 
υἱός µας εἰς ἄλλον τόπον ἔκλαμπρον καὶ φωτεινὸν καὶ ὑψηλὸν καὶ εὔμορφον: ἄμποτε νὰ 
ἀξιωθοῦμεν καὶ ἡμεῖς và ἐπηγέναμεν”᾽ ἐκεῖ ὁποῦ εἶναι τὰ παιδία µας: καὶ νὰ ζούσαμεν 
εἰς ἐκείνην τὴν μακαρίαν" ζωήν ὁποῦ θλίψιν δὲν ἔχει καὶ νὰ βλέπαμεν ἐκεῖνο τὸ 
φῶς τὸ ἀχόρταστον καὶ χαρούμενον. Τούτους τοὺς λόγους ἤκουσεν ἡ γυναῖκα του, ἀλλὰ 


40 κριώση 

41 καὶ ἡ πενθερά tov 

42 καὶ ἡ πενθερά του 

43. ὡσὰν συγχυσμένος πολλὰ 

44 ἕως ἡμέρας y’ 

45 εἰς τὴν γειτονία 

46 καὶ εἶχεν πολλὴν πόνον 

47 καὶ θαρρεῖς ὅτι ἐσάπη εἰς τὸν τάφον 
48. ἐγνώρισε καλὰ γυναῖκα pov ὅτι αὐτὸς 
49 μακάρι παντέριμα νὰ ἤμασθαν 

50 καὶ αἰώνιον ὁποῦ ποτὲ δὲν ἔχει τέλος 
51 ἢ στενοχωρίαν, ἀλλὰ ἔχει ἀνάπαυσιν πολλὴν καὶ ζωὴν χαρᾶς μεγάλης 
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ἀπὸ τὸ πολὺν κλάμμα καὶ τὸ δάκρυον δὲν τὴν ἔμελεν νὰ τὸν ἐρωτήση καὶ và μάθη καλὰ τί 
εἶναι τὰ λόγια ὁποῦ λέγει. Ἡ δὲ γραῖα ἡ πενθερά του, ὁποῦ ἦτον σημᾶ του, ἠρώτησε κατα- 
λεπτῶς καὶ εἶπεν τον: καὶ πόθεν ἐσὺ γινώσκεις ὅτι ζῆ ὁ υἱός σου καὶ εἶναι εἰς μεγάλην 
χαρὰν καὶ μακαρίαν ζωήν; Ἐκεῖνος τὴν εἶπεν: εἶδα ἐγὼ; καὶ ἠξεύρω καλὰ καὶ ἀληθεινά 
καὶ δὲν µου τὸ εἶπεν ἄλλος τινὰς. ἀμὴ ἐγὼ εἶδα µε τὰ μάτιά µου εἰς ποῖαν εὐφροσύνην καὶ 
χαρὰν"'' καὶ εἰς ποῖον γλυκύτατον καὶ χαρούμενον φῶς εἶναι τὰ παιδία µου. Ἐκείνη” δὲ 
ὡς ἤκουσε τὰ λόγια του ἀγάπησεν νὰ μάθη καλιώτερα καὶ /f. 105 λέγει του: εἰπέ μου, ἦγα- 
πηµένε µου Δημήτριε,᾽΄ ἐκεῖνα ὁποῦ εἶδες καὶ ἠξεύρης."’ 

Ἐκεῖνος ἔσεισε τὴν κεφαλήν του καὶ λέγει!) την: ἐγὼ ὡς ἐκοίτομουν εἰς τὸ κρεβάτη 


5? καὶ ὁμοίαζεν ὡσὰν ἀστραπή: 


ἀσθενημένος ἄνοιξα τὰ μάτια µου καὶ εἶδα ἕναν ἄνθρωπον 
καὶ ἦτον πολλὰ εὔμορφος καὶ ἐστάθη ἀπάνωθέν μου: καὶ ἐφοροῦσε χρυσὰ με πολλῶν 
λογιῶν βαφαίς: καὶ ἔφεγγαν τὰ φορέματά του, ὅτι ἦτον πλουμιστὰ, τόσον, ὅτι δὲν 
ἐμπορῶ νὰ τὰ εἰπῶ µε λόγον τὴν εὐμορφάδα ὁποῦ εἶχεν ἡ φορεσία του. Λοιπὸν ἐγὼ 
ὡσὰν τὸν εἶδα, ἄλλαξεν ὁ νοῦς µου καὶ ἀστόχησα τὸν κόσμον τοῦτον. Καὶ ὅλον 
ἐκεῖνον τὸν εὔμορφον ἔβλεπα: καὶ δὲν ἤθελα νὰ τοῦ ἀποχωρισθῶ.΄' Ὅμως΄; ἐφάνη µου 
ὅτι ἐχωρίσθηκα ἀπὸ ἐσὰς καὶ εὑρήθηκα εἰς τὰς ἁγίας χείρας ἐκείνου καὶ ἐκεῖνος κρατόντα 
µε εἰς τὰ / f. 105" χέρια του ἐπετάσαμεν καὶ ἐφαίνετον πῶς ὑπήγενεν ὑψηλά: καὶ ἐμένα 
µου ἐφάνη ὅτι ἐπεράσαμεν ἕως ἑπτὰ οὐρανούς: καὶ ἀπὸ τὸ πολὺ Oyoc?? ὁποῦ ἐπήγαμεν 
ἀστόχησα πόσους οὐρανοὺς΄ ἐπεράσαμεν, ὅτι ὡσὰν κύκλους µου ἐφαίνετον καὶ ἐπερνού- 
σαμεν ἀπὸ τὸν κάτω εἰς τὸν ἀπάνου. Καὶ πάλιν ἀπὸ ἐκείνον εἰς τὸν ὑψιλότερον, ἕως ἐπερ- 
άσαµεν ὅλους. Εἰς δὲ τὴν στράταν ὁποῦ ἀναβαίναμεν δὲν ἦτον φῶς καθαρὸν, ἀμὴ ἦτον 
ὡσὰν ἀντάρα. Καὶ ὡσὰν ἐπεράσαμεν ἐκείνους τοὺς οὐρανοὺς ὁποῦ σου προεῖπα, παρευθὺς 
µου ἐφά[νετο] ὅτι ἐφθάσαμεν εἰς ἄλλον κόσμον καὶ τὸ φῶς τοῦ κόσμου ἦτον ἀλλέος, ὅτι 
ἦτον πολλὰ λαμπρότερον καὶ φωτεινότερον ἀπὸ τοῦτον- Ὁμοίως καὶ ἡ γῆ ἐκείνη ἦτον 
πολλὰ θαυμαστὴ καὶ ὑψηλή, ὅτι δὲν ἦτον ὡσὰν ἐτούτην τὴν γὴν νὰ ἔχει ξύλα΄᾽ καὶ 
χορτάρια καὶ πέτρας καὶ ῥέματα:΄΄ ἁμὴ ἦτον ὡσὰν νὰ ἤθελε τὸν ἰσάση τινὰς, ὡς διὰ và 
πηλαλοῦν ἄλογα. Ὁ δὲ / {. 106 κάμπος τῆς θαυμαστῆς γῆς ἐκείνης ἦτον ὅλος πλουμισμένος 
µε τρεῖς γενεαῖς δένδρα ἀνθισμένα, πολλὰ, εὔμορφα: τῶν ὁποίον δένδρων καὶ ἀνθῶν τὴν 


52 καὶ ἀνάπαυσιν 

53 ὦ γερόντισσα 

54 καὶ ζωὴν αἰώνιον 

55 Ἡδὲπενθερά του 

56 καὶ μὴ κρύψης τίποτε ἀπὸ ἐμένα 

57 καὶ ἐγνώριζεις 

58 ἄρχισε καὶ ἔλεγε 

59 εὔμορφον καὶ ἔκλαμπον ὅτι δὲν ἠμπορῶ và εἰπῶ τὴν εὐμορφίαν ὁποῦ εἶχε 
60 πάντα τοῦ κόσμου τούτου 

61 νὰ χωρήσω τὰ μάτια µου ἀπ᾽ ἐκεῖνον 

62 Ὁμοίως 

63 ἀπὸ ὕψος καὶ τὸ τριγύρισμα τὸ συχνὸ δὲν θυμοῦμαι καλὰ πόσοι νὰ ἦσαν 
64 ἢ καὶ περισσοτέρους 

65 στραβὰ 

66 βουνὰ 
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καλλὴν μυροδίαν καὶ τὸ κάλλος δὲν εἶναι νὰ τὸ εἰπῆ κανεὶς µε Aóyov-$^ τὰ ὁποία δένδρα τὸ 
ἕνα µου φαίνετον καὶ ἦτον ὡσὰν ἀνθισμένη ἀμυγδαλαία: τὰ δὲ ἄλλα δύο, τὸ ἕνα µου 
ἐφαίνετον ὡσὰν κόκκινον τριαντάφυλλον, ὁποῦ μυρίζει εὔμορφα: τὸ δὲ ἄλλον, ὡσὰν 
καλοκαιρινὸν κρίνον: ἀπὸ τοῦτα ἦτον γεμάτη ἡ γῆ ἐκείνη. Περιπατοῦντες λοιπὸν ἐκεῖ εὑρ- 
έθηµεν καὶ ἐβλέπομεν ἔμπροσθεν µας δύο θύρας κλεισμένας µε σιδηριὰς πόρτας καὶ καλὰ 
βουλομένας: καὶ εἰς μὲν τὴν δεξιὰν πόρταν ἔμπροσθεν αὐτῆς ἐστέκοντο κάποιοι πολλοὶ 
νέοι ἄνδρες ἀσπροφορεμένοι xoi ἐφύλαγαν: εἰς δὲ τὴν ἀριστερὰν πάλιν ἐστέκοντο 
ἄλλοι μεγάλοι ἄνδρες μαῦροι καὶ ἐφύλαγαν αὐτὴν. Ὡς δὲ ἔφθασα /f. 106" μεν ἔμπροσθεν 
τῶν θυρῶν ἐκείνων, λέγει ἐκεῖνος ὁ θαυμαστὸς ἄνθρωπος ὁποῦ µε κράτειεν καὶ ὁδήγαν µε: 
τὸ γληγορότερον σκύψε κάτω καὶ προσκύνησον. Καὶ ἐγὼ παρευθὺς ἔσκυψα κάτω καὶ 
ἐπροσκύνησα. Καὶ µε πολλὴν φόβον καὶ τρόμον εὑρίσκομουν προύμιτα εἰς τὴν γήν. Καὶ 
ἐκεῖ ἤκουσα φωνὴν ὡσὰν ἀπάνωθέν μου καὶ ἔρχετον ἀπὸ μακρὰν καὶ ἔλεγε: διατὶ 
ἔφερες τοῦτον ὁποῦ δὲν σε εἶπα, ἀλλὰ τὸν γείτονά τοῦ τὸν Νικόλαιον φέρε, αὐτὸς 
ἀκόμη ἔχειόξ νὰ ζήση ἐν τῆ γῆ. Τούτης τῆς φωνῆς ὡς ἤκουσεν ὁ ἄνθρωπος ἐκεῖνος ὁποῦ 
µε ἐκράτει, ἐν τὸ ἅμα ἐσύκωσεν µε ἀπὸ τὴν γὴν καὶ λέγει por ἀκολούθη μου. Καὶ µε τὸ 
γοργὸν ἀρχίσαμεν καὶ περιπατούσαμε ὡς πρὸς ἀνατολὰς: καὶ περάσαντες ἐκεῖθεν 
ὀλίγον εὑρέθημεν εἰς ἕνα μεγάλον καὶ θαυ[μα]στὸν κάμπον. Καὶ εἶχεν ἐκεῖνος ὁ 
κάμπος πολλὰ καὶ καλὰ καὶ εὔμορφα καὶ ἀνθισμένα δένδρα. Τὰ δὲ δένδρα ἐκεῖνα ei /f. 
107χαν μίαν φύσιν μόνον, ἀλλὰ πᾶσα δένδρον ἐφαίνετον καὶ εἶχε τρεῖς εὐμορφάδες 
καὶ νομίζω ὅτι ἦτον ἀπὸ ἐκεῖνα τὰ τρία φυτὰ ὁποῦ ἐπροείπαμεν. Καὶ εἰς καθένα 
δένδρον ἦτον ἀπὸ κάτω ἕν[ας] ἄνθρωπος καὶ ἐκάθετονό καὶ ἐκεῖνοι οἱ ἄνθρωποι ἦτον 
κατὰ τὸ μάκρος καὶ ὕψος τῆς ἡλικίας αὐτῶν ὅμοιοι. Εἰς δὲ τὴν ὄψιν τοῦ προσώπου 
τους δὲν ἦτον ὅμοιοι, ἀλλὰ ἄλλοι: οἱ μὲν ἦτον λαμπροὶ καὶ εὔμορφοι, ἄλλοι δὲ καὶ τὰ 
πρόσωπα αὐτῶν ἔφευγαν: ἕτεροι δὲ ἦσαν παρακάτω, ὡσὰν và εἰποῦμεν, μελαχρινοὶ: 
ἄλλοι δὲ πάλιν ἦσαν μαῦροι καὶ δὲν ἦτον εὔμορφοι. Καὶ τῶν μὲν πρώτων τὰ πρόσωπα 
ὁποῦ ἦτον λαμπρὰ καὶ φωτεινὰ ἔδειχναν ὡσὰν νὰ ἦτον πολλὰ χαρούμενα: τῶν δὲ 
μελανῶν τὰ πρόσωπα ἐφαίνοντο στυγνὰ καὶ λυπούμενα. Καὶ ἐγνωρίζετον πᾶσα ἕνας 
ἀπὸ τούτων ἀπὸ τὰ ἔργα ὁποῦ ἐφόρει, τὰ ὁποία εἶχε κάνει εἰς ἐτοῦτον /f. 107” τὸν 
κόσμον: εἴτε πονηρὰ ἦτον εἴτε καλὰ: ἀπὸ μικροῦ ἕως μεγάλου: ὅτι εἶχεν ἀπάνου του 
κάποια σημάδια τῆς ἐργασίας του καὶ τῆς πολιτείας tov 7! καὶ καθ ἕνας τὸν ἐγνώριζεν 
ποῖος εἶναν ἤγουν ἢ γεωργὸς ἦτον ἢ λευτουργὸς, ἢ χαλκεὺς, ἢ πόρνος, ἢ κλέπτης, ἢ 
φονεὺς,’ ἢ ἄλλο ὁποῦ ἔπαθεν, ἢ ἔπραξεν εἰς τὸν κόσμον, ὅλα φαίνοντο ἀπάνου του 
καθ’ ἑνός. Καὶ ὅλοι βλέποντες ἔνας τὸν ἄλλον ἐγνώριζαν ποῖος εἶναι καθ᾿ἕνας: καὶ οὐ 
χρείαν εἶχεν νὰ ἐρωτᾶ τὸν ἄλλον ποῖος εἶναι, ἢ πόθεν εἶναι, ἢ τὶ ἔπραξεν, ὅτι φανερὰ 
ἦτον τοῖς πᾶσιν. Ταύτην λοιπὸν τὴν θαυμαστὴν καὶ πολλὴν πεδιάδα περιπατοῦντες ἡμεῖς, 
ἐγὼ Ody’ ἁπλῶς καὶ ὡς ἔτυχεν ἐπέρνουν, ἀλλὰ ἔβλεπα καὶ εἰς τὴν μίαν μερίαν καὶ εἰς 


67 κατὰ λεπτὸν διότι ἦταν θαυμαστά. 
68 ἔχει καιρὸν ἀκόμι 

69 εἰς τὸν ἴσκιον αὐτοῦ 

70 καὶ σχῆμα τοῦ κορμίου ἦταν ὅοι 

71 καὶ τῆς καλοσύνης καὶ τῆς ἁμαρτίας 
72 ἢ μέθης ἢ ἄλλης τινὸς ἁμαρτίας 
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τὴν ἄλλην, εἶδα καὶ ἐγνώρισα πολλοὺς, παλαιοὺς ἀνθρώπους, καὶ τῶρα εἶναι ἀποθαμένοι: 
ἐγνώρισα λοιπὸν γυναῖκες καὶ παιδία: καὶ ἐκεῖ ἦτον καὶ ὁ πενθερός pov. Ἐκεῖ εἶδα καὶ μία 
γυναῖκα πόρνη, τὴν ὁποίαν /{. 108 εἶδα μίαν φορὰν ὁποῦ τὴν ἐπόμπευαν εἰς τὸ παζάρι, καὶ 
τὴν εἶχαν καὶ ἐκάθετον εἰς ἕνα γαιδούριον, καὶ ἐκράτει ἕνα παιδὶ ὁποῦ ἔκαμε μπαστάρ- 
δικον, καὶ τὸ πρόσωπόν της τὸ εἶχαν ἀλειμένον µε κοπρίαν. Εἶδα καὶ τὰ σημάδια τῶν 
πράξεων αὐτῆς, ὅτι ἐφαίνοντο ἀπάνω τῆς φανερᾶ. Καὶ ἄλλους πάλιν κακοὺς ἀνθρώπους 
εἶδα, τοὺς ὁποίους εἶδα καὶ εἰς τὸ παζάρι κρεμαμμένους καὶ πνιγμένους καὶ 
φουρκισμένους καὶ παλουκομένους: καὶ τους ἔγνώρισα ὅσα ἔπραξαν διότι ἔδειχναν τὰ 
σημάδια τους. Εἶδα καὶ ἄλλους τινὰς ἀπὸ τοὺς συγγενεῖς µου καὶ φίλους µου ὁποῦ τοὺς 
ἐγνώριζα, ὅταν ἦτον ζωντανοὶ εἰς τὸν κόσμον ἐτοῦτον. Τὸ λοιπὸν ὅσον καιρὸν ἐπερνούσα- 
μεν ἐκεῖνον τὸν τόπον τὸν καλὸν καὶ ἀνθηρὸν, ἐκοίταξα πολλὰ μη νὰ ἰδῶ καὶ ἄλλους ὁποῦ 
ἐγνώριζα εἰς τὸν κόσμον: καὶ βλέπω εἰς ἕνα λιβάδι τέσσαρα παιδία /f. 108" λαμπρὰ καὶ 
ἔμορφα: καὶ ἐκάθοντο ἀντάμα ἀπὸ κάτω εἰς ἕνα δένδρον ἀνθισμένον ἔμορφον. Καὶ 
ὡσὰν εἶδα ἐγὼ τὰ παιδία ἐκεῖνα εἰς μεγάλην δόξαν καὶ λαμπρότητα, ἐκάθησα καμπόσην 
ὥραν νὰ ἀπολαύσω καὶ νὰ χορτάσω τὴν ἐμορφίαν τῶν παιδιῶν ἐκείνων. Περιεργαζόµενος 
καὶ βλέποντάς τα, ἐγνώρισα ὅτι αὐτὰ εἶναι τὰ παιδία µου ὁποῦ ἔχασα: ἀντάμα ἠτον καὶ ὁ 
υἱός µου ὁποῦ ἀπέθανεν δώδεκα χρονῶν, ὁ πολλά pov ἀγαπημένος. Ὡς δὲ ἐγνώρισα τὰ 
παιδία pov, μεγάλην χαρὰν ἐγέμησεν ἡ καρδία µου καὶ ἐθαύμαζα. Ὁ δὲ ἐκεῖνος ὁποῦ 
µε ὀδῆγα, ἰδόντα µε ὅτι ἔχω τόσην χαρὰν, λέγει por τάχα ἠξεύρης τίνος εἶναι τὰ παιδία; 
Ἐγὼ δὲ eina ναὶ, κύριε ἐμοῦ, ἐδικοί pov εἶναι οὗτοι οἱ παῖδες οἱ χαριέστατοι καὶ ὡραιώ- 
Tato, * καὶ ἀπὸ πολλὴν καιρὸν ἀπέθαναν, καὶ εἶχα πολλὴν λύπην δι αὐτὰ: ἀλλὰ τώρα βλέ- 
ποντας /f. 109 αὐτὰ πῶς εὑρίσκονται εἰς τόσην χαρὰν καὶ λαμπρότητα, χαίρομαι καὶ ἐγώ: 
καὶ ἀγαπῶ πολλὰ νὰ εἶμαι ἐδῶ μαζὶ per’ αὐτὰ. Καὶ ἐκεῖνος με eine: δὲν εἶναι καιρὸς τῶρα, 
καὶ πάραυθα ἐχωρίσθηκα an’ ἐκεῖνα, καὶ ἐγυρίσαμεν ὀπίσω, ἐγὼ δὲ ὁλοένα ἐγύριζα καὶ 
ἔβλεπα τὴν εὐμορφίαν τοῦ τόπου ἐκείνου: καὶ χορτασμὸν δὲν εἶχα, ἀλλὰ µου ἐφαίνετον 
καὶ ἔτρωγα ἀπὸ ἐκείνην τὴν χαρὰν καὶ πολλὴν εὐωδίαν τοῦ τόπου ἐκείνου: καὶ τὸ φῶς 
ἐκεῖνο τὸ καθαρὸν καὶ ἔκλαμπρον ἀχορτάστως ἔβλεπον, διότι ἡ λάμψης καὶ ἡ λαμπρότης 
ἐκείνου τοῦ φωτὸς δὲν ἦτον νὰ τὴν ὁμομιάση κανένας εἰς τὴν εὐμορφάδα. Διὰ τοῦτο καὶ 
πολλὴν χαρὰν ἔδειχνεν εἰς ἐκείνους ὁποῦ τὸ ἔβλεπαν: καὶ δὲν ἔρχετον τὸ φῶς ἐκεῖνο 
ἀπὸ ἕναν ἥλιον, ἀλλὰ ἀπὸ πολλὰς μερίας τῶν ἀνατολῶν: καὶ τοῦ τόπου ἐκείνου 
ἔβγενε φῶς: καὶ κατὰ ἀλήθειαν ἀπανωθὲν τοῦ /f. 109" ἐκείνου ἐφαίνετον ὡσὰν, và 
εἴπης, οὐρανός πολλὰ κόκκινος καὶ ὡς νὰ ἔκαιεν μεγάλη φωτία, οὕτως ἔφεγγεν. Καὶ διὰ 
τοῦτο εἶχεν καὶ πολὺ φῶς, ὅτι ὡσὰν ἀστραπῆ ἐφαίνετον καὶ εὔγενεν. 

Καὶ ἐγὼ θαυμάζοντας εἰς τὰ τοιοῦτα πράγματα ὁποῦ ἔβλεπα, ἐτόλμησα καὶ ἐρώτησα 
ἐκεῖνον ὁποῦ µε ὁδήγαν καὶ εἶπα τον: αὐθέντι θειότατε, ἡλιόμορφε, τάχα αὐτὸς νὰ εἶναι ὁ 
παράδεισος ὁποῦ ἐφύτευσεν ὁ θεός; ἢ μὴ νὰ εἶναι αὕτη ἡ βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν ὁποῦ 
ἀκούομεν; 5 Και ἐκεῖνος µου εἶπον: δὲν εἶναι αὐτὸς ὁ παράδεισος, οὐδὲ ἡ βασιλεία τῶν 


73 ὁτοὺς ἔβλεπα ἐδῶ 

74 ἐγὼ ἤμουν πατέρας τους 

75 ἀπὸ ἕνα τόπον καθῶς εἶναι ἐδῶ 
76 εἰς τὴν γραφὴν 
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οὐρανῶν- ἀμὴ ἐτούτη ἡ γῆ εἶναι τῶν πραέων καὶ ὁ τόπος τῆς ἀναπαύσεως τῶν ψυχῶν τῶν 
δικαίων καὶ ὁλονῶν τῶν ὀρθοδόξων χριστιανῶν. Εἰς αὐτὸν γοῦν τὸν τόπον ὅρισεν ὁ Θεὸς 
καὶ εὑρίσκονται αἱ τῶν δικαίων ψυχαὶ, ἕως οὗ νὰ ἔλθη εἰς τὴν δευτέραν παρουσίαν τοῦ 
Κυρίου ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, νὰ δώση ἑνὸς ἑκάστου καθὼς ἔπραξεν: /f. 110 διὰ τοῦτο 
λέγει ἡ γραφὴ, πολλαὶ μοναὶ παρὰ σοι, πάτερ, πεφύκασι κατ᾽ ἀξίαν πᾶσι μεριζόμεναι 
κατὰ τὸ μέτρον τῆς ἀρετῆς. Ἡ δὲ βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν καὶ τὰ ἀγαθὰ ἐκείνα ὁποῦ 
θέλουν νὰ ἀπολαύσουν οἱ δίκαιοι διὰ νὰ χαίρονται αἰῶνα αἰῶνος: ὁμοίως καὶ ἡτοιμασμένα 
κολαστήρια ὁποῦ θέλουν νὰ κολάζονται οἱ ἁμαρτολοὶ αἰῶνα αἰῶνος εἶναι ὀπίσω ἐκεῖ ὁποῦ 
εἶδες τὰς θύρας κεκλεισμένας. Ἐκεῖναι γοῦν αἱ θύραι αἱ μεγάλαι ὁποῦ εἶδες ἡ µία μὲν 
ὁποῦ εἶναι δεξιὰ εἶναι στράτα ὁποῦ ὑπάγη εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν: ἡ δὲ ἄλλη 
ὁποῦ εἶναι ἄλλη πάλιν στράτα ὁποῦ ὑπάγη εἰς τὴν Ἅδην καὶ εἰς τὴν γεέναν τοῦ πυρὸς. 
Ἐγὼ δὲ πάλιν τὸν ἐρώτησα καὶ εἶπα: ἀμὴ ποῖοι εἶναι τῶρα εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τῶν 
οὐρανῶν ἢ εἰς τὴν γεέναν τοῦ πυρός; ἐκεῖνος µου λέγει: δὲν εἶναι τῶρα κανένας νὰ 
κατοικεῖ ἐκεῖ: ἀμὴ εἶναι καὶ αἱ δύο εὔκαιραι, κεκλεισμέναι / f. 110" καθὼς τὰς εἶδες, 
ἕως νὰ γένη ἡ συντέλεια τοῦ κόσμου ἤγουν τῆς φοβερᾶς κρίσεως τοῦ Κυρίου ἡμῶν 
Ἰησοῦ XpiwtoU- τότε ἀλήθεια χωρίζονται οἱ δίκαιοι ἀπὸ τοὺς ἁμαρτολοὺς: καὶ οἱ μὲν 
δίκαιοι ὑπᾶν εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τῶν ουρανῶν: οἱ δὲ ἁμαρτωλοὶ ὑπάγουν εἰς τὴν γεέναν 
τοῦ πυρός. Εἰ δὲ ἀγαπᾶς νὰ μάθης ποῦ εἶναι αἱ ψυχαὶ τῶν μεγάλων ἁγίων, γίνωσκε ὅτι 
εἶναι εἰς ὑψιλότερον τόπον’ ὃ καὶ εἰς μέγα φῶς πολλὰ φωτεινώτερον τούτου τοῦ φωτὸς 
καὶ ἀπάνωθεν ἐξαστράπτη καὶ ὡς φαίνεται ἀπ᾽ ἐκεῖ ἔρχονται αἱ ἀκτῖνες καὶ ἐπέρνει 
καὶ φαίγγει ἐτοῦτο τὸ φῶς ὁποῦ βλέπεις. ἢ νὰ εἰπῶ καὶ καλύτερα ὅτι εἶναι εἰς ὕψος 
πολὺ καὶ ἀπ᾽ ἐκεῖ εὐγένουν αἱ ἀκτίνες καὶ φέγγει ἐδώ. Ταῦτα ἤκουσα dn’ ἐκείνου τοῦ 
θαυμαστοῦ ἀνθρώπου. 

Καὶ παρευθὺς ἀρχήσαμεν νὰ περιπατοῦμεν ἔμπροσθεν, ὡσὰν νὰ πηγέναμεν πρὸς τὴν 
μεσεμβρίαν. Καὶ ὀλίγον περιπατήσαντες, ἐφθάσαμεν εἰς ἄλλον τόπον σκοτεινόν: καὶ ὅλος 
ὁ τόπος /f. 111 ἐκεῖνος ἦτον σκεπασμένος µε πολλὴν ἀντάρα καὶ πολλὰ ἄσχημος ἐφαίνετον 
καὶ βρομερός: καὶ εὑρήκαμεν πολλὰ πλήθη ἀνθρώπων μέσα εἰς τὸ σκότος ἐκεῖνος καὶ εἰς 
τὴν βρόμαν καὶ ἐφαίνοντο πῶς ἦτον ὡσὰν ἡλιοκαυμένοι καὶ ἔχουν πολλὴν λύπην. Καὶ εἶπα 
πρὸς τὸν ὀδηγοῦντα µε: ποῖοι εἶναι ἐτοῦτοι ὁποῦ κείτονται εἰς τὸ σκότος; Καὶ ἐκεῖνος µε 
εἶπεν- ἐτοῦτοι εἶναι τὸ ἔθνος τῶν παρανόμων Ἰουδαίων, ὁποῦ δὲν ἐπίστευσαν εἰς τὸν 
Χριστὸν καὶ θεὸν ἡμῶν. Καὶ πάλιν εὐγήκαμεν ἀπ᾽ ἐκεῖ καὶ περιπατήσαντες καμπόσον, 
πάλιν ἐφθάσαμεν εἰς κάποιον τόπον κατὰ πολλὰ σκοτεινόν, καὶ εἶχε λάσπας πολλὰς καὶ 
κόπρια. Καὶ ἐκεῖ πάλιν εἴδαμεν πολλὰ καὶ ἀναρίθμητα πλήθη” ὡσὰν κουτάβια σκυλία 
τυφλά. Καὶ ὡσὰν σκουλίκια καὶ ἐκυλίονταν μέσα εἰς τὴν βρόμαν: καὶ ἀπὸ τὸ σκότος 
δὲν οἶδα καθαρὰ νὰ μάθω τί /f. 111” ἦτον ἐκεῖνα. Καὶ πάλιν ἠρώτησα. ἐκεῖνον: ποῖοι 
εἶναι τοῦτοι ὁποῦ κυλίονται µέσα εἰς τὰ βόρβορα; τάχα νὰ εἶναι ἄνθρωποι; Ὁ δὲ εἶπεν- 
ἐτοῦτοι εἶναι τὸ ἔθνος πάντων τῶν ἀθέων καὶ ἀπίστων Ἰσμαιλιτῶν καὶ αἱρετικῶν. Καὶ 


77 ἡ δευτέρα παρουσία τοῦ Κυρίου: τότε γὰρ ἐν τῇ φοβερᾷ ἡμέρᾳ τῆς κρίσεως 
78. καὶ εὐμορφώτερον τόπον ἀπὸ τοῦτον ὁποῦ βλέπεις 
79 ὁσὰν μικρὰ παιδία καὶ 
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περάσαντες ἐκεῖνον τὸν τόπον ὀλῖγον, εὕραμεν καὶ τὸ γένος τῶν Φαραονιτῶν, ἤγουν Kart- 
ζηβέλων: καὶ ἦτον εἰς ἕναν τόπον σκοτεινὸν ὁποῦ ὁ ἥλιος δὲν τοὺς ἔβλεπε: καὶ ἐκάθοντο 
σκοτεινοὶ- ἦτον καὶ αὐτοὶ πολλοὶ καὶ εἶχαν καὶ τὰ πρόσωπα μαῦρα: καὶ ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνους τοὺς 
γύφτους ἐγνώρισα μερικούς. Καὶ πάλιν εὐγήκαμεν ἀπ᾿ ἐκεῖ καὶ γυρίσαμεν πολλοὺς 
τόπους καὶ εὑρήκαμεν πολλὰς γενεὰς ἀνθρώπων, καὶ δὲν ἦτον ἀντάμα ὅλοι, ἁμή πᾶσα 
πίστις καὶ αἵρεσις ἐκάθετον χωριστά: καὶ ἐγὼ ἐρώτουν τὸν ὀδηγόν µου, καὶ ἐκεῖνος µου 
ἐξομόλογα καθ᾽’ ἑνὸς τὴν αἵρεσιν καὶ τὴν θρησκείαν: καὶ τὰ ὀνόματα τὰ ὁποῖα δὲν 
ἐνθυμοῦμαι νὰ τὰ εἰπῶ καθῶς μου τὰ ἔλεγεν, ὅτι εἶδα πολλὰ /f. 112 ἔθνη. Ὅταν δὲ περ- 
άσαμεν ὅλον τὸν σκοτεινὸν ἐκεῖνον τόπον καὶ τὰς αἱρέσεις ὅλων τῶν φυλῶν καὶ τῶν 
θρησκειῶν, πάλιν ἠρώτησα ἐκεῖνον τὸν φωτεινὸν ἄνδρα: τάχα ἐτοῦτοι εἶναι ἡ αἰώνιος 
κόλασις; Καὶ ὁ Ἅδης ὁποῦ ἀκούομεν; Ἐκεῖνος uot εἶπε: δὲν σε προεῖπα ὅτι ἀκόμη δὲν 
εἶναι καιρὸς οὔτε τῆς βασιλείας οὔτε τῆς κολάσεως; Καὶ διὰ τὰς πόρτας ἐκεῖνας τὰς 
δύο; Ὅτι ἡ μία εἶναι τῆς βασιλείας καὶ ἡ ἄλλη εἶναι τῆς κολάσεως; Καὶ τώρα δὲν εἶναι 
κανένας οὔτε εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν οὔτε εἰς τὴν κόλασιν: ἀμὴ τοῦτος ὁ τόπος 
ὁποῦ βλέπεις τῶρα εἶναι ὡσὰν σκιὰ καὶ προοίμιον τῆς φοβερᾶς ἐκείνης κολάσεως καὶ 
τιμωρίας, ὁποῦ μέλλει νὰ δεχθῆ τότε τοὺς ἁμαρτωλοὺς, ὅταν ποιήση ὁ δίκαιος κριτὴς τὴν 
δικαῖαν του κρίσιν καὶ νὰ ἀποδώση Kad’ ἑνὸς καθὼς ἔπραξε: τότε ἀληθῶς ἔχει νὰ /f. 
112" ἀπολαύση καθένας πρεπόντως κατὰ τὰ ἔργα αὐτοῦ καὶ τὴν πληρωμὴν τῆς πίστεώς 
του. Ἄκουε δι ἐτοῦτο, ὅτι καλὰ καὶ ἂν εἴπαμεν ὅτι ἕνας τόπος εἶναι τῆς κολάσεως, ἀλλὰ 
ἔχει πολλὰς καὶ διάφορας κολάσεις καὶ τιμωρίας. Ἔτζη εἶναι καὶ βασιλεία τῶν 
οὐρανῶν: ἂν καλὰ καὶ αὐτὴ μία λέγεται, ἀλλὰ ἔχει καὶ αὐτὴ πολλὰς καὶ διάφορας τὰς ἀνα- 
παύσεις καὶ τὰς κατοικίας τῶν δικαίων: καὶ κατὰ τὸ μέτρον τῆς ἀρετῆς καὶ τοῦ κόπου ὁποῦ 
ἔκαμε ζῶντας του, οὕτως ἀπολαμβάνει καὶ τὴν ἀνάπαυσιν παρὰ τοῦ δικαίου κριτοῦ. 

Εἰς ὅσον ἔλεγε ταῦτα ἐκεῖνος ὁ θαυμαστὸς ἄνθρωπος, ἀκούω καὶ εὔγηκεν ἀπὸ 
κάτωθεν μία βροντὴ μεγάλη καὶ φοβερά: καὶ βοὴ μεγάλη καὶ βρομερὴ, ὡσὰν và ἐκαίετον 
ἕνας λόγγος μεγάλος ἢ νὰ εἶναι ἕνας ποταμὸς μέγας καὶ νὰ κοχλάζη τὸ νερὸν ἐκεῖνο τοῦ 
ποταμοῦ: ἔτζη εὔγενεν ἡ βοὴ ἐκείνη καὶ κτύπος φοβερὸς ἀκούετον. Καὶ ἀντάμα μετ᾽ ἐκεί- 
νην τὴν φοβερὰν βοὴν εὔγενεν ἄλλη μία πικρὰ καὶ θλιβερὴ: καὶ ὡσὰν νὰ ἦτον ἕνας μέγας 
δράκωνδ᾽ νὰ λακτίζει καὶ νὰ /f. 113 συρίζη καὶ νὰ ἀναστενάζη συχνὰ: ἔτζη ἠκούετον καὶ 
εὐλόγενεν ἀπὸ κάτω τῆς γῆς. Λοιπὸν ταύτης τῆς φοβερᾶς καὶ ἀνυπομονήτου φωνῆς 
ἀκούσας ἐγὼ, ἐξαίφνης ἐσάλευσε καὶ ἐτρόμαξεν ὁ νοῦς μου καὶ ἐγύρευα νὰ κρυπτῶ εἰς 
τὸν κόρφον τοῦ θαυμαστοῦ νεανίου ὁποῦ µε ὀδῆγα, διὰ νὰ μὴν ἀκούω ἐκείνην τὴν 
φοβερὴν βοήν. Καὶ µε πολλὴν φόβον καὶ τρόμον ἠρώτησα τὸν νεανίαν: κύριε μου, τί 
εἶναι ἐτούτοι ἡ φοβερὰ καὶ βρομερὴ φωνὴ, ὁποῦ ἀκούεται; Ἐκεῖνος µε εἶπον: ἐτοῦτος 
εἶναι ὁ πάμφαγος Ἅδης, ὁποῦ τρώγει τὸν περισσότερον κόσμον, καὶ χορτασμὸν δὲν 
ἔχει. Καὶ πάλιν ἤκουσα ἄλλην φωνὴν ὡσὰν νὰ ἔρχετον ἀπὸ πάνω πολλὰ ψηλὰ, καὶ 
ἔλεγεν ἡ φωνὴ ἐκείνη: τί φωνάζεις; Τί κλάεις: Τί στενοχωράσαι; Καρτέρισον ὀλίγον καὶ 


80 ὁποῦ ἔβλεπα ἐδῶ εἰς τὸν κόσμον 
81 καὶ ἀγριώτατον θήριον 
82 ὁποῦ δέχεται ὅλους τοὺς ἁμαρτωλοὺς καὶ τοὺς ἀπίστους ἐκείνους ὁποῦ δὲν ἐπίστευσαν εἰς τὸν Χριστὸν 
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ἔχεις [two lines are wiped out, their content can be easily restored from RAIK 130, 46: 
ἀπὸ πολλῶν ἐπισκόπων ἀναξιῶν καὶ ἱερέων καὶ καλογέρων.] τούτης τῆς φωνῆς ἀκόμη 
ἐφαίνετό μοι ὅτι /f. 113" ἦτον εἰς τὰ αὐτία µου: καὶ παρευθὺς εὑρέθηκα εἰς τὸ σπίτι 
μου, καὶ βλέποντας τὸ κορμί µου πολλὰ ἄσχιμον, καὶ δὲν ἤθελα νὰ ἐμπῶ μέσα εἰς αὐτό. 
Ὁ δὲ θεῖος καὶ ἡλιόμορφος ἐκεῖνος νεανίας ὁποῦ µε ἐβάστα, ἤγουν ὁ ἄγγελος τῆς ψυχῆς 
μου, µε ἔσπρωξε µε πολλὴν δύναμην νὰ ἐμπῶ εἰς τὸ σῶμα μου. Ὅμως θέλων καὶ μὴ 
θέλων ἐσήβηκα: καὶ τόσον µε ἐπόνεσεν ὅλον τὸ κορμὶ, δ) ὡσὰν νὰ ἤθελε σέβη ἕνα 
δένδρον μέγα µε τὰ κλαδία: καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς πολλῆς σπρόξεως καὶ βίας τὰ μέλη καὶ αἱ κλεί- 
δοστες µου ἐσάλευσαν. 


Τέλος τὸ λοιπὸν ἡ πενθεράϑ΄ 


του καὶ ἡ γυναῖκα του ὡσὰν ἤκουσαν τοιαῦτα θαυμαστὰ 
καὶ παράδοξα λόγια, εὐγῆκαν ἔξω καὶ ἔλεγον τὰ, ὅσα ἤκουσαν ἀπὸ τὸν Δημήτριον, ἄλλων 
γυναικῶν καὶ συγγενῶν αὐτῶν: καὶ ἐκείναι πάλιν τὰ ἔλεγαν ἄλλαις: καὶ ἔτζη εἰς ὀλίγην 
ὥραν τὰ ἤκουσαν ὄχι μόνον ὅσοι ἐκατοικοῦσαν εἰς τὸν Ἴσβορον, ἀλλὰ καὶ εἰς αυτὰ τὰ 
Σιδεροκαύσια, ὥστε σχεδὸν ἔδραμαν μικροὶ τε καὶ μεγάλοι νὰ ἰδοῦν τοῦ /f. 114 Δημητρίου 
τὴν μετανάστασιν καὶ νὰ ἀκούσουν καὶ τὰ παράδοξα ὁποῦ εἶδε καὶ ἔλεγε. Τότε δὴ τότε καὶ 
ὁ λογιώτατος παπᾶ Kdp Μιτροφάνης καὶ ῥήτωρ, ὁ ὁποῖος ἔγραψεν αὐτὴν τὴν διήγησιν καὶ 
τὴν ὀπτασίαν, καὶ παρευθὺς ἔδραμεν καὶ αὐτὸς: καὶ εὕρε τὸν Δημήτριον καὶ ἄρχισε καὶ τὸν 
ἐρώτα καταλεπτῶς µε πολλὴν ἀκρίβειαν ἐὰν εἶναι ἀλήθεια ἐκεῖνα ὁποῦ ἤκουσε καὶ εἶδεν 
εἰς τὴν ὀπτασίαν του; Ὁ δὲ Δημήτριος ἄρχισε καὶ τοῦ ἔλεγεν ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὅλα ὅσα ἠκούσατε 
ὁποῦ ἐγράψαμεν. Καὶ πάλιν ἠρώτησεν αὐτὸν ἐὰν εἶδεν ἐκεῖ ὁποῦ ἀνέβαινεν εἰς τοὺς ουρ- 
ανοὺς ἄλλο τίποτες: ἢ ἂν ἐσυναπάντησαν δαίμονας νὰ τὸν ἐξετάσουν, ὡς καθὼς εὑρίσκο- 
μεν καὶ ἄλλους ὁποῦ εἶδαν τοιαύτας ὀπτασίας: ἢ ἐὰν εἶδε τάγματα ἀγγέλων καὶ ἁγίων,ϑ᾽ f 
ἄλλο τί περισσότερον. Αὐτὸς δὲ ἔλεγεν ὅτι οὐδὲ εἶδα οὔτε ἤκουσα ἄλλα ἀπ᾿ αὐτὰ ὁποῦ 
εἶπα. Ἔλεγε δὲ /f. 114" οὗτος ὁ σοφώτατος ἱερομόναχος καὶ πνευματικὸς ὅτι ἐγὼ ἐπῆγα 
εἰς αὐτὸν, τὸν Δημήτριον, ὄχι μία καὶ δύο φορὰς, ἀλλὰ καὶ τρεῖς, καὶ ἐξέταξα αὐτὸν 
ὅλα καὶ καλῶς ἔμαθα τὴν ἀλήθειαν. Καὶ ἄλλοδό ὅτι ἡ φωνὴ ἐκείνη ἡ λέγουσα πρὸς τὸν vea- 
νίσκον ἐκεῖνον ὁποῦ ὀδῆγα τὸν Δημήτριον δὲν ὅρισα νὰ φέρης τοῦτον ἐδῶ, ἀλλὰ τὸν 
γείτονα tov τὸν Νικόλαον, ὅτι ἐκείναις ταῖς ἡμέραις αὐτὸς ὁ γείτονάς του ἦτον καλά: 
καὶ μετὰ δύο ἡμέρας αὐτὸς εἶδεν τὴν ὀπτασίαν ὁ Δημήτριος ἀσθήνησεν, ὁ Νικόλαος καὶ 
ἀπέθανεν: καὶ ὅσα ἡτοίμασαν δι αὐτὴν ταφὴν καὶ μνημόσυνον τοῦ Δημητρίου, τὰ ἐξοδία- 
σαν εἰς τὴν ταφὴν τοῦ Νικολάου. 

Καὶ ταῦτα ἠκούσαμεν ἐν ἀληθεία καὶ ἐγράψαμεν εἰς ὠφέλεια τῶν πιστῶν ἀνθρώπων. 
Ἀλλὰ ὁ ἀρχέκακοςδ’ διάβολος ὁποῦ μισᾶ τὴν σωτηρίαν τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ti ἐποίησηεν; 
Ἐπαρακίνησεν τινὰς ἀναξίους τῆς μοναδικῆς πολιτείας, δ καὶ ἀπιστοῦσι καὶ λέγουσι 
διατὶ δὲν ἤκουσεν τῆς φωνῆς λέγει ὅτι νὰ χορτάση ὁ Ἅδης ἀπὸ ὅλους τοὺς ἀνθρώπους 


83 ὅτι ὅλα µου τὰ κόκαλα καὶ τὰ νεῦρα καὶ αἱ κλείδοσεις ἐσάλευσαν. 
84 ἡγρία ἡ πενθερὰ 

85 τάγματα καὶ στρατιὰς αγγέλλων ἢ χωροὺς ἁγίων 

86 ταῦτα μάλιστα ἐπιστώθηκαν καὶ ἀπὸ τὴν φωνὴν 

87 σκανδαλοῦργος καὶ φθονερὸς 

88 ἀρχιερεῖς ὁμοίως καὶ μοναχοὺς ἀναξίους τοῦ μοναχικοῦ σχήματος 
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[aun μόνον ἀπὸ ἀρχιερεῖς καὶ οἱ ἱερεῖς καὶ μοναχοὺς ἀναξίους...]. Λέγομεν καὶ ἡμεῖς /f. 
115 ὅτι, ἐπειδὴ καὶ δίκαια κρίσις γίνεται ὑπὸ Θεοῦ, ἀνάγκη εἶναι πρῶτον νὰ [ὑπᾶν πρῶτα 
αὐτοὶ οἱ ἀνάξιοι καὶ κακοὶ ὁδηγοὶ εἰς τὴν κόλασιν. ἔπειτα ὁ λαὸς...] ἀνάξιοι τῆς βασιλείας 
τῶν οὐρανῶν νὰ τοὺς ἀκολουθοῦσιν, νὰ ὑπᾶν καὶ αὐτοὶ μετ᾽ αὐτοὺς εἰς τὴν γεέναν τοῦ 
πυρός: καθὼς πάλιν ἐκεῖνοι [οἱ καλοὶ ἀρχιερεῖς καὶ ἱερεῖς καὶ μοναχοὶ] ὠφέλεισαν 
πολλοὺς µε ταῖς καλαῖς τους ἀρεταῖς, πρέπον εἶναι καὶ αὐτοὶ πρῶτοι νὰ ὑπᾶν εἰς τὴν βασι- 
λείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν, εἰς τὴν χαρὰν ἐκείνην τὴν ἀνεκδιήγητην. Καὶ κατόπιν αὐτοὺς νὰ ἀκο- 
λουθήσουν καὶ ὅσοι ἐσώθησαν an’ αὐτούς: ἔτζη πάλιν εἶναι πρέπον καὶ δίκαιον οἱ κακοὶ 
ὁδηγοὶδ᾽ νὰ ὑπᾶν πρῶτον εἰς τὴν αἰώνιον KONGEN; ἔπειτα ἐκεῖνοι ὁποῦ τοὺς ἀκολουθοῦσιν. 
Καὶ ἐπειδὴ, /f. 115" μα μου ἀγαπητοὶ, ? ἡμεῖς λεγόμεσθεν φῶς καὶ ζωὴ καὶ ἄλλας, 
eite ἀρχιερεῖς καὶ μοναχοὶ, πρέπον εἶναι τοὺς ἐσκοτισμένους ὁποῦ εἶναι εἰς τὴν ἁμαρ- 
tiav ἡμεῖς νὰ τοὺς φωτίσωμεν:2 τοὺς νενεκρωμένους εἰς τὰ πάθη νὰ τοὺς ἀναστήσωμεν 
µε τὰς καλὰς µας καθοδηγίας καὶ ἀρετὰς: τοὺς πληγομένους ἀπὸ τὰ σαπήματα τῶν 
ἁμαρτιῶν καὶ ἐπιθυμιῶν νὰ τοὺς ἰατρεύομεν µε τὰς καλάς µας διδασκαλίας. Ἡμεῖς δὲ 
ἀλλάξαμεν τὴν τάξιν µας καὶ ἐγίναμεν ἀντὶ φῶς, σκότος εἰς τοὺς ἀνθρώπους: καὶ ἀντὶ 
ζωῆς”) αἴτιοι θανάτου καὶ πρόξενοι τῆς ἀπογνώσεως: καὶ ἀντὶ ἅλατος νὰ ξηραίνομεν 
ταῖς βρομεραῖς ἁμαρτίαις." Ἡμεῖς δὲ µε τὰς κακάς µας ὁμιλίας καὶ πράξεις παρακινοῦμεν 
τοὺς ἀνθρώπους εἰς τὰ κακά. Ἐπειδὴ ἔτζη κάμνομεν, πῶς δὲν εἶναι δίχως πρῶτα νὰ 
δωθοῦμεν ἡμεῖς φαγεῖν τοῦ παμφάγου καὶ πικροῦ καὶ ἀχορτάστου Ἅδου; Ἐκ /f. 116 
τούτων τῶν ἀναξίων ὑπάρχομεν καὶ ἡμεῖς οἱ ταλαίπωροι καὶ διὰ τοῦτο γράφομεν χωρὶς 
κανένα δισταγμὸν καὶ καρτεροῦμεν τὰς ἀθανάτους κολάσεις. Ἀλλὰ σὺ, Χριστὲ 
βασίλευ," εὔσπλαχγνε καὶ µακρόθυµε, ὁποῦ δὲν θέλεις τινὰ νὰ χαθῆ: σὺ, Θέε καὶ 
Κύριε, δὸς μοι γνῶσιν νὰ καταλάβω ἐκείνας τὰς πικρὰς καὶ ἀνυπομονήτους κολάσεις npo- 
τήτερα παρὰ νὰ ἀποθάνω, ἴσως νὰ μετανοήσω καὶ νὰ μεταστρέψω ἀπὸ ταῖς κακαῖς μου 
πράξεσιν ἐκείναις ὁποῦ ἐσυνήθησα καὶ κάμνα ἀπὸ νηπιόθεν μου. Καὶ αὐτὴν τὴν καὶ 
αἰσχρὰν τῶν παθῶν ἀμορφίαν ἄμποτε νὰ ἐκδυθῶ καὶ νὰ ἐνδυθῶ ἐκείνην τὴν λαμπρὰν 
στολὴν διὰ τῆς φωταγωγῆς μετάνοιας: ὡσὰν ἐνθάδε χαρούμενος ἀείποτε με τὴν ἀγάπην 
Σου παρακινούμενος νὰ βλέπω διὰ παντὸς τὸ Σὸν κάλλος: καὶ εἰς τὸ τέλος φθάσω τῆς 
μακαρίας ἀγάπης σου, εἰς τὴν ὁποίαν Xov /f. 116" ἀγάπην δὲν κατοικᾶ κανένας φόβος: 
ἵνα δόξαν Lot ἀναπέμπω σὺν τῶ Πατρὶ καὶ τῶ Ἁγίω Πνεύματι νῦν καὶ ἀεὶ καὶ εἰς τοὺς ἆτε- 
λευτήτους αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων, ἀμήν. 


89 ὅτι ἐκεῖνοι οἱ πρῶτοι ἀρχιερεῖς καὶ μοναχοὶ ὁποῦ ἔβλαψαν πολλοὺς µε τὰ κακὰ λόγια καὶ µε τὰ κακὰ ἔργα 
τους, ὅτι νὰ πηγαΐνουν αὐτοὶ μπροστὰ 

90 ἀδερφοὶ καὶ πατέρες ὠνομάσθημεν 

91 φῶς καὶ ὅλας ἡμεῖς οἱ ἀρχιερεῖς καὶ ἱερεῖς καὶ μοναχοὶ 

92 ὅσοι εἶναι ἐσκοτισμένοι νὰ τοὺς φωτίζομεν ἡμεῖς καὶ νὰ τοὺς γυρίζωμεν εἰς μετάνοιαν µε καλαῖς διδαχαῖς 
καὶ µε τὰ καλὰ µας ἔργα, ἵνα καὶ αὐτοὶ μετ᾽ ἐμῶν συνέλθωσιν εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν /p. 48" τῶν οὐρανῶν 

93. αἴτιοι ὁποῦ μέλει νὰ εἴμασθεν 

94 καὶ νὰ ταῖς ἀφανιζόμεν µε καλαῖς διδαχαῖς καὶ µε καλῆ ἔργα, ἡμεῖς τὸ ἀνὰ πάλιν ὅλον εἰς τὸ ἐνάντιον 
στεκόμεθα. 

95 Here RAIK 130 breaks off. 
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Translation 


Beneficial narration of the vision of a certain Orthodox Christian Demetrios, written in 
the vernacular by the humble hieromonk Laurentios. May he be blessed. 

Brethren and fathers, come here to hear about awe-inspiring and wonderful mys- 
teries that our benevolent God who wishes salvation for us has revealed in these recent 
days. Please listen to me as I tell you from the very beginning how this miracle happened. 
There is a place near Siderokausia which they call Isvoros. It is a large place and many 
people live there. This place then is in the district of the bishopric of Hierissos and the 
Holy Mountain. In the year of the old reckoning, that is, seven thousand eighty-eight, 
in the eighth indiction, there was a Christian named Demetrios who lived in this place. 
This Demetrios was not a man trained in letters or crafts or trades but rather he was a 
‘rupnik’, which is a local word for those who dig and unearth silver-bearing soil (that 
is one of those who digs and unearths the soil where silver and gold rest). It was with 
such a great effort that he worked and provided for his household (lived off it). He 
was simple for the most part and humble. He lacked any wrong doings or sins (that 
harm the soul) and sought as much as he could to do good and did so and did not 
harm anybody. Although he had a wife and children and a house and was poor, never- 
theless he looked after his soul. What is more, he did not spend his life with virtuous 
people who have the fear of God or know letters to be able to read the Holy Writ to 
benefit (although he had a wife and didn’t learn any letters). And in this way he lived 
his life, but he never experienced any temptation to become a bad person. But because 
he entreated Him and had good thoughts, I think that, as the story shows, he pleased 
God. And for this reason He revealed to him and showed him what you are about to hear. 

So this Demetrios had a child whom he raised until he turned twelve, and he loved 
him dearly. It is obvious to those who have (a child) of this age how much he is loved by 
his father and his mother. Yet we do not know God’s judgment. Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
willed it and gave his child death (to take his soul). (Demetrios) as the father he was, he 
grieved greatly and wept greatly, and because of his enormous grief and profuse tears 
(that he shed over his son), he fell gravely ill and lay in his bed for fifteen days suffering 
and groaning. In his illness he was taken care of by his wife, his mother-in-law, his rela- 
tives, and his neighbours. After fifteen days, one evening, when the sun was setting and it 
was a time of night when people were having supper, this Demetrios, it seemed, fell 
unconscious and was instantly found dead. When his long-suffering wife and his old 
mother-in-law, who were sitting by his bedside and watching over him, saw that he 
had died, they began to weep and to cry loudly, as is known and as custom has it. 
And when his relatives (neighbours) heard their wailing and weeping, all of them 
rushed to see the dead, and so they gathered and cried a lot. What else could they do? 
It was necessary to wrap him in a shroud. Some of them went to bring candles, others 
incense, others were cleaning wheat to make kolyva, others began to wash him, still 
others prepared everything for the funeral, as was the custom of those people. When 
they began to take off the clothes that he was wearing to dress him in another, they 
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saw that his hands and his feet and his thighs and his head and all his limbs were cold and 
dead just as are those of all deceased people. Only his chest near the clavicle was a bit 
warm, and his pulse was beating, albeit weakly. When they saw it was so, they said 
among themselves: ‘Let’s leave him for a little while, for him to die (congeal) completely, 
and then we will wash him’. They waited two or three hours and inspected him again and 
found him again in the same condition, and his pulse was beating in his chest, as we men- 
tioned earlier. A long time passed, sleep overwhelmed them, and many of them went to 
rest. But his long-suffering wife and his mother-in-law and some of his relatives kept 
sitting and guarding Demetrios, mourning him as dead. And since a long time passed, 
they were inevitably overpowered by sleep: finally many went to rest and lay in whatever 
place they found themselves. 

The night passed and it started to grow light and the sick one, that is, Demetrios, was 
lying on his mattress; all of a sudden, he sighed loudly and immediately afterwards he 
rose and sat up. Those who were watching over him, that is, his wife (bis mother-in-law) 
and the others, woke up the moment they heard his sigh. And as they saw the ailing 
Demetrios alive and sitting up, they were stunned; everybody rejoiced and began 
asking him what had happened, and how he died and then came back to life. But Deme- 
trios, with his eyes lowered, keeping his hands on his face, remained silent and did not say 
anything, as if in great confusion. For several (three) days he neither ate nor drank nor 
slept at all. In the midst of all this, his long-suffering wife remembered her son, about 
whom we already said that he had died at the age of twelve; she was sitting at the 
door and crying. She was looking at the children of her son’s age who were playing in 
the street (neighbourhood), and her heart burned, she suffered greatly and hot tears 
started streaming from her eyes. Demetrios, who was sitting in the place we have 
already mentioned, heard his pitiful wife weeping. By the will of God, he opened his 
mouth and lips and said to his wife: ‘Why are you weeping, O wretched one? Have 
you lost your mind? Have you by chance remembered that our son died? Yet he did 
not die and did not rot, as you assume. Be absolutely sure, my wife, that he is completely 
alive and lives in a place where he has great joy, full and endless delight. Our son is in 
another place [than this] luminous and bright, high and beautiful. May we be deemed 
worthy to go there where our children are and to live the same blessed and ever-lasting 
life which has no end or sadness or encumbrance, but has much rest and great joy and see 
that joyful light, of which one can never have enough.’ These were the words that his wife 
heard, but because of her bitter crying and weeping she did not think to ask him and to 
learn what his words meant. Yet his old mother-in-law who was sitting close to him 
began asking detailed questions and said to him: ‘And how do you know that your 
son is alive and lives a blessed life in great joy and rest? And he answered her: ‘Old 
woman, | saw and I know well and truly, and no one told me, but I saw with my own 
eyes in what joy and happiness and eternal life and what most sweet and pleasing light 
my children live.’ When she heard his words, his mother-in-law wanted to learn more 
and said to him: ‘Tell me, my beloved Demetrios, and do not conceal from me what 
you saw and learned.’ Then he shook his head and said to her (began to tell) : ‘As I 
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was lying ill in my bed, I opened my eyes and saw a man, good-looking and shining, who 
was like a flash of lightning. He was very handsome. He stood over me and he was clad in 
gold and with many colours, and his garments were radiant; they were so highly adorned, 
that I cannot find words to express the beauty of his clothes. So, as I saw him, my mind 
transformed, and I forgot everything that belongs to this world, and I kept my eyes fixed 
on that handsome one and did not want to take my eyes off him. But (similarly) it became 
clear to me that I had parted from you and found myself in the holy hands of that one 
and, holding me with his hands, we flew and it seemed to me that he went up high, 
and it seemed to me that we passed through seven heavens or even more: because of 
the great height which we reached, I failed to count the number of heavens that we 
passed through; because of the swiftness of the rotation, I do not remember well how 
many there were. It seemed to me like circles that we were passing, from the lower to 
the higher, and from that one again to the higher still until we passed them all. On the 
path that we were climbing the light was not pure but it was like a mist. And as soon 
as we passed through all these heavens which I mentioned, it immediately seemed to 
me that we reached an other world and the light in the world was different since it 
was much brighter and more luminous than this one. Similarly, the land there was won- 
derful and high, that it was not like the land here which has trees (ship timber)?® and 
grasses, rocks and rivers (mountains). That land looked as if somebody decided to 
level it for horses to prance on it. The meadow of that wonderful land was all adorned 
with three kinds of blooming and beautiful trees; it is impossible to express in words 
the wondrous fragrance and beauty of those trees and flowers. Of these trees, one 
looked to me like a blooming almond, of the two others, one resembled a red rose, 
which smells beautiful; the other was like a summer lily. That land was filled with these. 

So as we were walking we found ourselves there and saw in front of us two closed 
gates with iron doors well sealed; at the right door, many young men in white robes were 
standing in front of it and were guarding it; at the left door, again, others, older black men 
were standing on guard. When I reached those doors, that wonderful man who was 
holding and leading me, said to me: ‘As quickly as possible bow and prostrate yourself!’ 
And I immediately bowed down and prostrated myself and with great fear and trembling 
I lay prostrate on the ground. There I heard a voice as if from above me and it came from 
far away, and said: ‘Why did you bring this man whom I did not tell you [to bring]? Bring 
his neighbour Nikolaos. This man still has (some time) to live on earth.’ As the man who 
held me heard this voice, he immediately raised me from the ground and said to me: 
‘Follow me!” 

Swiftly we set off, walking eastwards, and moving away from there a little way we 
found ourselves in a large and wonderful plain. This plain had many good and beautiful 
blooming trees. Those trees were all one type, but every tree had three kinds of beauty 


96 We take the meaning from a passage in the chrysobull of Alexios I Komnenos, a. 1102: στραβοξυλῆς τῆς 
πρὸς τὰ κάτεργα καὶ πλοῖα ἐπιτηδείας. See Actes de Lavra, Premiére partie. Des origines à 1204, ed. A. Guillou 
et al. (Archives de l'Athos V) (Paris 1970) 286. 
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and I think they were the same three plants that we mentioned earlier. Under each tree 
there was a man sitting in its shadow, and those people were similar in their height 
and age. In the appearance of their faces, they were not the same but different: some 
were bright and beautiful, others had shining faces?" still others further on were, as it 
were, swarthy, others were black and not handsome. The faces of the first, which were 
bright and shining, revealed that they were happy, whereas the faces of the black ones 
looked bleak and sad. Every one of them could be recognized from the deeds he wore, 
which he had done in this world, whether they were bad or good, from small to great, 
because each had on him some signs of his deeds and his behaviour. Each one recognized 
who he was: that is whether a farmer or serviceman,?? or coppersmith, or lecher, or thief, 
or murderer, or guilty of drunkenness or of other sins or anything else he suffered or per- 
petrated in this world, everything appeared on each of them. And all of them, looking the 
one at the other, recognized who each one is and he had no need to ask the other who he 
was or where from, or what he had done, since it was obvious to everyone. While we were 
moving through this wonderful and huge plain, I walked neither mindlessly nor without 
purpose, but I looked in one direction and then another. I saw and recognized many 
people of old who are now dead; in this way, I recognized women and children, and 
my father-in-law was also there. There I saw a prostitute whom I had seen paraded 
through the market place, and they had her sitting on a donkey, and she was holding 
a bastard child she had had, her face they had smeared with dung. I saw also the signs 
of her deeds because they were clearly displayed on her. I also saw other bad people 
whom I had seen bere in the market place hanged, or strangled, or gibbeted, or 
impaled — and I learnt what they had done since their signs showed it. 

I also saw other people, members of my family or friends whom I knew when they 
were alive in this world. For as long as we were crossing that beautiful and blooming 
place I watched out intensely in case I should see also others whom I knew in the 
world. And I see in a meadow four children, radiant and beautiful who were sitting 
together under a beautiful blooming tree. And when I saw those children in great glory 
and radiance, I sat down for a long time to enjoy and have my fill of the beauty of 
those children. As I looked closely, I realized that they were my own children whom I 
lost; together with them was my son who died at the age of twelve, my very beloved 
one. As I recognized my children, my heart was filled with great joy and I marvelled. 
That one who was leading me, seeing that I was so joyful, says to me: ‘Do you know 
whose children these are?’ I said: ‘Yes, my lord, these are my children, these most full 
of grace and beautiful and I was tbeir fatber; they died a long time ago, and I have 
been mourning them for a long time. But now, seeing them, as they are in such joy 
and brightness, I am also rejoicing, and I am very happy to be here with them.’ But he 
said to me: ‘It’s not the time (for this) And I instantly parted from them and we 
turned back, but I kept turning my head and looking at the beauty of that place and 


97 Instead of ἔφευγαν, we adopt the conjecture ἔφεγγαν. 
98 With the conjecture λεπτουργὸς instead of λευτουργὸς the word would mean craftsman/carpenter. 
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could not have enough, but it seemed to me that I was fed by the joy and great fragrance 
of that place. I gazed insatiably at that clean and shining light because the glow and radi- 
ance of that light could not be compared in beauty to any other. Because of this, it gave 
great happiness to those who saw it. This light did not come from one place, as here, from 
one sun, but from many parts of the East; the light came out of that place, and, indeed, 
above it there appeared what one would call the sky. It was very red and it shone as if a 
great fire was burning. That is why there was a lot of light. It looked like and gleamed like 
lightning. 

Marvelling at the things that I saw, I took the liberty of asking the man who was 
leading me and said to him: ‘O sacred Lord, you who look like the sun, could this be 
Paradise that God has planted? Or is it the Kingdom of Heaven of which we hear in 
the Scripture?’ He replied: ‘This is not Paradise, nor is it the Kingdom of Heaven. But 
this is the land of the meek, a place of rest for the souls of the righteous and of all the 
Orthodox Christians. God commanded that in this place be placed the souls of the right- 
eous, and they will stay here until -he comes to the Second Coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ who will give each one his due according to his deeds. This is why the Scripture 
says: ‘Many are the mansions allotted by you, Father, to everyone according to the 
measure of their virtue'.?? As for the Kingdom of Heaven and those good things which 
the righteous will enjoy forever and ever and likewise the tortures that are prepared 
for the sinners who will be tortured forever and ever, they all are there behind the 
closed gates that you saw. These enormous gates that you saw -- the one to the right is 
the road leading to the Kingdom of Heaven, the other is the road leading to Hades 
and the Gehenna of fire.’ I asked him again and said: ‘And who is now in the 
Kingdom of Heaven or in the Gehenna of fire?’ And he replied: ‘Now there is no one 
who lives there, but both are empty, locked, as you saw them, until the end of the 
world happens, that is the frightful Judgment of our Lord Jesus Christ (the second 
coming of the Lord). Then on this frightful Day of Judgment the righteous will indeed 
be separated from the sinners, and the righteous will proceed to the Kingdom of 
Heaven while the sinners will proceed to the Gehenna of fire. If you want to learn 
where the souls of the great saints are, know that they are in a more elevated place 
and in a great light much brighter than this light; it flashed from above, and it appears 
that it is from there that the rays come and it takes [from it] and shines and the light 
that you see comes from there; or, to say it better, it is very high and from there the 
rays emerge and it is bright there.’ This is what I heard from this wonderful man. 

We immediately started to move forward, as if heading south. Having walked a 
short distance, we found ourselves in another place, a dark one. The whole space was 
covered with a great mist and looked very ugly and filthy. There we found great 
crowds of people deep in this darkness and filth; it seemed as if they were sunburnt 
and had great sadness. I asked my guide: ‘Who are these who lie in darkness?’ and he 
told me: ‘This is the nation of lawless Jews who did not believe in Christ, our Lord.’ 


99 John 14:2: ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions’. 
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Again we left from there and, walking a considerable distance, we reached again a certain 
place which was extremely dark and abounded in filth and dung. There again we saw 
great and innumerable crowds, like small children and like blind cubs, and they were 
like worms, and were creeping in the mud, and because of darkness I could not see 
clearly to learn what they were. And again I asked that one: ‘Who are those that are 
creeping in the mud? Can they be human beings?’ He replied: ‘These are the nation of 
all the godless and infidel Ishmaelites and heretics.’ Passing that place a little way, we 
found the race of the Pharaonites or Katziveloi. They were in a dark place where the 
sun did not see them. They were sitting in the dark and they, too, were many, and 
they had black faces. Among those Gypsies I recognized a few whom I had known in 
this world. We departed from there and passed through many places and found many 
generations of people; they were not all together, but members of each faith and 
heresy were sitting separately. I asked my guide and he confessed to me each one’s 
heresy and religion and the names which I do not remember how to pronounce as he 
told them to me, since I saw so many nations. When we finished crossing this dark 
place and the heresies of all tribes and religions, I asked him again, this shining man: 
‘Can this be the eternal punishment and the Hades about which we have heard?’ He 
replied: ‘Have I not told you already that it is not yet time either for the Kingdom or 
for punishment? And about those two doors, one is the Kingdom's, the other, the Punish- 
ment’s? For now, there is no one either in the Kingdom of Heaven or in the Punishments. 
But this place which you see now, is like a shadow of and prelude to the terrifying punish- 
ment and penalty which will receive the sinners when the True Judge pronounces his just 
verdict and rewards each according to his deeds; then everyone will receive what he 
deserves, according to his works, and will get compensated for his faith. Know also 
that although we said that there is one place for punishment, it has numerous and differ- 
ent punishments and tortures. The same is true of the Kingdom of Heaven: even though it 
also is said to be one, it contains numerous and various places of rest and abodes for the 
righteous; one receives repose from the Righteous Judge according to the degree of virtue 
and of toil that he performed while alive.’ 

While that wonderful man was saying these things, I heard a mighty and awful thun- 
dering coming from underneath, and a great roar, as if a large forest was on fire or as if it 
was a great river and the water of the river was boiling. That is how this noise was coming 
out and a mighty blow was heard; and together with that horrific sound there came 
another, bitter and sad, as if a huge dragon and the wildest beast was kicking, hissing 
and constantly sighing — that is how it was heard and came from under the earth. 
Hearing this terrifying and unbearable noise, I suddenly trembled and my mind was shat- 
tered and I sought to hide myself in the bosom of the wondrous young man who was 
leading me, so as not to hear that terrifying cry. With great fear and tremor, I asked this 
young man: ‘My lord, what is this terrifying and disgusting cry that we hear? He 
replied: ‘This is the omnivorous Hades who swallows the whole world receives all the 
sinners and faithless and those who did not believe in Christ — and does not know any 
satiation.’ And then I heard another voice as if it came from very high above and that 
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voice was saying: ‘Why are you bawling, crying and suffering? Be patient for a while, and 
you will get many unworthy bishops, priests and monks.’ It still seemed to me that this 
voice was in my ears. Immediately I found myself in my house and seeing how ugly my 
body was, I did not want to enter it. This divine young man shining like the sun, the 
one who was guiding me, the angel of my soul, pushed me with great force into my 
body. Willy-nilly I entered, and my whole body hurt me, all my bones and nerves and 
joints, as if a big tree with branches; because of the great push and stress my limbs and 
joints quaked. 

So, as his old mother-in-law and wife finally heard these marvellous and strange 
words, they went out and were saying what they had heard from Demetrios, to other 
women and relatives, and the latter told others, and thus in no time it was heard not 
only by the inhabitants of Isvoros but even in Siderokausia itself; consequently, nearly 
everybody, great and small, rushed to see the return of Demetrios and to listen to all 
the extraordinary things that he saw and told. At the same time the most learned 
priest and rhetor, kyr Metrophanes, who wrote down this narrative and this vision, 
immediately rushed there. He found Demetrios and began to question him in great 
detail, if it was true — everything that he heard and saw in his vision. Demetrios began 
to tell from the very beginning what you already heard and what we wrote down. He 
[Metrophanes] asked him again if he saw anything else there as he was ascending the 
heavens; or if he encountered demons who would interrogate him, as we hear from 
(the cases of) other people who had the same visions; or whether he saw the cohorts 
and troops of angels and choirs of saints, or anything else. But he replied: ‘I have not 
seen or heard anything besides what I have said.’ This most wise hieromonk and confes- 
sor said [afterwards]: ‘I approached this Demetrios not once or twice but thrice, and I 
examined him in everything, and I learnt the complete truth.’ The other convincing 
proof thereof was the voice that addressed that young man who was guiding Demetrios: 
‘I did not order you to bring this one but his neighbour Nikolaos’ since in those days that 
neighbour was still in good health but two days after Demetrios saw his vision, Nikolaos 
fell ill and died. Everything that was prepared for the funeral and commemoration of 
Demetrios was spent for the funeral of Nikolaos. 

This we heard and wrote down in all truthfulness for the benefit of the faithful. Yet 
the malicious, tricky, and envious Devil who hates human salvation — what did he invent! 
He incited some bishops and the unworthy from among the monkish rank, and so they 
disbelieved and said: ‘Why didn’t this voice say that Hades would devour all the people 
but only bishops and priests and unworthy monks?” To this we answer that since the 
judgment of God is fair, it is necessary that the unworthy and wicked leaders proceed 
to the punishment first; then the flock unworthy of the Kingdom of Heaven will follow — 
the latter will also go to the Gehenna of fire after the former. By the same token, good 
bishops, priests and monks will benefit from their great virtue: they will be the first 
to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, and this indescribable joy. They will be followed by 
those who were saved through them. It is fitting and fair that the bad guides, those 
first bishops and monks that harmed many people with their bad words and bad deeds 
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should go in front and be the first to enter the eternal punishment, and then those who 
follow them. 

And since, my beloved brethren, (we are called brethren and fathers) we are named 
‘light and life and salt,’ or bishops and priests and monks, it is right that we should 
enlighten those who live in the darkness of sin and turn them to repentance with good 
teachings and good deeds, so that they go to the Kingdom of Heaven together with us; 
we should revive with our good admonitions and virtues those who are deadened by pas- 
sions; we should heal with our good teachings those who are afflicted by ulcers of sins 
and lust. Yet we have changed our proper order and became instead of the light that 
we should cause darkness to the people; instead of life, we became the causes of death 
and agents of despair; instead of salt, we wither with filthy sins. We should annihilate 
sins with good teachings and virtuous deeds, but we act to the contrary: with our bad 
talk and deeds we push people toward evil. Since we act in this way, how can we not 
be the first to be given over to be eaten by the omnivorous, bitter, and insatiable 
Hades? Among these unworthy are also we, the wretched; this is why we write this 
without any hesitation and await the endless tortures. But you, Christ the King, merciful 
and magnanimous, who do not want anybody to be lost, you, God and Lord, give me 
knowledge so that I could get a feel of these bitter and unbearable tortures before I 
die: maybe I will repent and distance myself from my bad deeds, those I got used to 
and committed since my childhood. If only I could divest myself from this disgusting ugli- 
ness of passions and clothe myself in that shining garment through the light-bearing 
repentance, so that, eternally joyful, because of Your love, I could always contemplate 
Your beauty; so that finally I could reach Your blessed love, love in which no fear can 
dwell; so that I might remit glory to You and to the Father and to the Holy Spirit, 
now and ever and to endless ages of ages Amen! 
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Although the Balkan Wars are regarded as a defining moment in modern Greek history 
that led to the expansion of Greek territory, they also constitute an important chapter in 
the history of internal Greek politics: the Greek prime minister Eleftherios Venizelos con- 
solidated his position as the country’s most competent politician; the Palace, at the head 
of the victorious Greek army, regained much of its lost prestige after the unsuccessful 
Greco-Turkisb war of 1897; and most importantly, the old parties began to function 
as a united front against Venizelos. This reaction was majorly triggered by Venizelos’ 
handling of the country’s foreign affairs in 1912-13. The anti-Venizelists’ rhetoric 
against Venizelos diplomacy invested heavily in tradition and the role of the king and 
was a harbinger of the national schism of 1915-16.' 


Introduction 


After six decades as an independent state, Greece experienced the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century as its most tragic period thus far. Both past achievements and hopes for the 
following decades were abruptly derailed by the insolvency of 1893 and the country’s 
defeat in the Greco-Turkish war of 1897. These two events revealed the inadequacies 
of the Greek state and the incompetence of its political leaders. Disappointment was 
reinforced by their failure to resolve the Currant Crisis (1894-5 and 1903-4), to 
respond to society’s ideological cleavages as highlighted in the Evangelika Crisis of 
1901,” and to cope with the country’s economic stagnation. 

Indeed, by the dawn of the twentieth century, the Greek political world had lost 
much of its original prestige. The once-powerful two-party system had palpably wea- 
kened over the previous decades as the insolvency of 1893 shattered Charilaos Trikoupis’ 
Neoterikon (Modern) Party, and the defeat of 1897 threw Theodoros Diligiannis’ Ethni- 
kon (National) Party into turmoil. The deaths of those prominent political leaders -- 


1 I would like to thank Professor Vasilios Gounaris for his insightful criticism and comments. 
2 This was the political crisis brought on by the publication of a demotic translation of St Matthew's 
Gospel in the newspaper Ακρόπολις. 
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Trikoupis in 1896 and Diligiannis in 1905 — destabilized the two parties even more. It 
took three years for the Neoterikon Party to fill the vacuum in its leadership by choosing 
Georgios Theotokis (1843/4-1916), an experienced politician who nevertheless lacked 
the dominance and political acumen of his predecessor. The Ethnikon party split into 
two rival fractions: that of Kyriakoulis Mavromichalis (1849/50—1916) and that of the 
independent MP, Dimitrios Rallis (1844—1921). 

Party weakness, which was constantly reinforced by royal interference and the 
regular change of (usually minority) governments, resulted in an increase of independent 
MPs. The shrewdest and most ambitious of them created small parliamentary groups 
with loyal friends, offering wavering support to minority governments or themselves 
bidding for power as, for example, did the Palace favourite Alexandros Zaimis (1855— 
1936). An outstanding case of a short-lived political faction was the ‘Japanese,’ as 
they were dubbed by the editor of Akropolis, Vlasis Gavriilidis, in 1907. Headed by 
the seasoned politician Stephanos Dragoumis (1842-1923), with Dimitrios Gounaris 
(1867-1922) and Petros Protopapadakis (1860-1922) as their most eloquent representa- 
tives, the group offered the Greek parliament what it seemed to lack most: fresh ideas, 
radical proposals and constructive criticism. It did not however manage to dominate 
the political scene, and it was eventually dissolved in 1909.? After 1909 the Proodeftikon 
(Progressive) Party, formed by the moderate reformist lawyer Nikolaos Dimitrakopoulos 
(1864—1921) and the backers of the ambitious Nikolaos Stratos (1872-1922), also 
appeared in parliament. 

Nonetheless, no party or political group arose as a true alternative to help the 
country escape from its impasse. As a result of economic stagnation and the control of 
the state's revenues by the International Financial Committee (1898), the ruling parties 
could neither decide themselves on taxation, funding and the monetary policy of the 
country nor easily realize programmes with long-term goals. Restricted for the most 
part to petty reforms in the administration, their distinctiveness began to blur,* and as 
they continued to function on an unstable and shaky foundation dependent on their cli- 
entele and interpersonal relations, they were prone to centrifugal tendencies. 

Public dissatisfaction and the discrediting of the old parties culminated in the Goudi 
military coup of August 1909,° whose protagonists stood down in favour of the able 
Cretan politician Eleftherios Venizelos (1864—1936). The military coup was nowhere 


3  N.Sawayanagi, ‘The Team of the Japanese: a concept and politics of reform in Greece (1906-1908), 
PhD diss., New York University 2009, passim. 

4 G. Hering, Ta πολιτικά κόμματα στην Ελλάδα, II (Athens 2004) [1* edition in German: Die Politischen 
Parteien in Griechenland 1821-1936 (Munich 1992)] 699—700; Ch. Chatziiosif, ‘H µπελ επὀκ του 
κεφαλαίου’, in Chatziiosif (ed.), Ιστορία της Ελλάδας tov 2009 αιώνα. Όψεις πολιτικής και οικονοµικής ιστορ- 
ίας 1900-1940 (Athens 2009) 227. 

5 V.Papacosmas, The Military in Greek Politics: The 1909 Coup d’ Etat (Kent, OH 1977); N. Maroniti, To 
Κίνημα στο Γουδί εκατό χρόνια µετά, Παραδοχές, ερωτήματα, νέες προοπτικές (Athens 2010) 15-33. 
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near as surprising as Venizelos’ successful involvement in the country’s politics. The old 
parties watched Venizelos’ initial success and rapid climb to power enviously, astonished 
not so much by his ideas as by his impetuous manner. Venizelos’ arrival was pivotal to 
the gradual realignment of the country’s political powers. Differences began to be disre- 
garded as the formerly rival parties sought unifying strategies against what they regarded 
as an unexpected and dangerous interloper. 

It was during the Balkan Wars that the differences between the prime minister's 
Liberal Party and its parliamentary opponents came clearly to a head. During the 
August 1910 election for a parliament empowered to revise the constitution the older 
parties of Theotokis, Rallis and Zaimis formed an electoral coalition (from which the 
parties of Dimitrakopoulos and Mavromichalis abstained) called the Συνδυασμός Ηνωμέ- 
νῶν Κομμάτων (Combination of United Parties), which won 211 out of 362 seats. They 
did not, however, have time to mature into an oppositional front, as the August assembly 
was dissolved in early October, with new elections announced for 28 November. 

Regarding the dissolution of parliament as unconstitutional, the parties of Rallis, 
Mavromichalis, Theotokis and some of the independents, such as Gounaris, abstained 
from the elections." This decision deprived them of the chance to function as a parliamen- 
tary Opposition, to elaborate on their ideology and their programmes, or to trace and 
strengthen their unifying bonds. A year later, after Venizelos’ resounding victory in the 
elections of March 1912, the old parties appeared in parliament fragmented and 
depleted. Although regular parliamentary sessions were suspended until February 
1913 due to complications of the Cretan question and the war, the anti-Venizelists con- 
tinued to debate heatedly in the press and later in parliament, directing most of their 
opposition against Venizelos' diplomacy. 

Historiography on Greece during the Balkan Wars, albeit rich, suffers from a justifi- 
able predilection for Venizelos' masterly policy-making. The majority of sources have been 
devoted to the Greek prime minister's perception and handling of the country's foreign 
affairs. By contrast, the anti-Venizelist camp is usually hastily, though unintentionally, 
bypassed — its stance regarded as the expected oppositional and Slavophobic reaction. 
With the exception of Gunnar Hering’s pioneering work on Greek political parties,’ 


6 E. Gardikas-Katsiadakis, ‘Venizelos’ advent in Greek politics, 1909-1912’, in P. M. Kitromilides (ed.), 
Eleftherios Venizelos: The Trials of Statesmansbip (Edinburgh 2006) 87-114. 

7 I Nikolakopoulos and N. Oikonomou, ‘To εκλογικό βάπτισμα tov Βενιζελισμού 1910-1912’, in Zuuzó- 
oto για τον Ελευθέριο Βενιζέλο: Πρακτικά (Athens 1980) 48-52. 

8 In December 1911 Cretan deputies sailed to Athens to participate as representatives of Crete in the Greek 
Parliament. Venizelos strongly disagreed with this development as a dangerous strain on Ottoman-Greek 
relations. When the deputies refused to accede to his views, Venizelos adjourned the parliamentary 
proceedings. 

9 Hering, Ta πολιτικά κόμματα στην Ελλάδα. Among the few other works on Greek politics during that 
period are G. Dafnis, Τα ελληνικά πολιτικά κόμματα 1821-1961 (Athens 1961) 92-134; G. Ventiris, H 
Ελλάς tov 1910-1920: ιστορική μελέτη (Athens 1980), G. V. Dertilis, Ἱστορία του Ελληνικού κράτους 
1830-1920, II (Athens 2005) and N. Maroniti, Πολιτική εξουσία και εθνικό ζήτημα στην Ελλάδα, 1880— 
1910 (Athens 2009) 327-449. 
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a lack of coherent and specialized monographs on anti-Venizelist politicians makes 
research on the old parties a daunting, yet challenging, task.!? 

This article is a first attempt to present and analyse the extent and substance of the 
anti-Venizelist arguments and proposes that the Balkan Wars constitute a milestone in 
the history of the old parties which drove them to function as a front and invest in tra- 
dition and the king as their unifying elements against Venizelos. An intrinsic methodo- 
logical difficulty when addressing the history of the anti-Venizelist camp during that 
period (1910-14) is that while Venizelos was the undisputed leader of the Venizelist 
world, the anti-Venizelists had not yet rallied around a leading personality. Their political 
leaders, from different political backgrounds and, until Venizelos’ ascent to power, in 
opposition, developed a varied rhetoric whose single common denominator was opposi- 
tion to Venizelos' policy. Yet this stance should not lead to simplification or misleading 
generalizations about the pre-1915 political landscape. 

In fact, for the period 1909-14, the term pre-Venizelists [προβενιζελικοί] would be 
more accurate as, along with the anti-Venizelists, it includes Venizelists who were let 
down by Venizelos' choices (mostly over the Balkan Wars) and had already shifted to 
the opposing political camp.!! Utilizing materials from the few private archives, the 
press, and parliamentary proceedings, this article attempts to offer insights into the 
views of both prominent and less well-known anti-Venizelist MPs, and pre-Venizelist 
journalists and diplomats. 


The Greco-Bulgarian Alliance and the anti-Venizelist reaction 


Following the Eastern Crisis (1875-8) and in the midst of the volatile and rapidly chan- 
ging Balkan environment, the Balkan Wars were a second occasion that demanded either 
Greece's involvement in or abstention from the regional developments, marking out a 
definite path towards her fundamental goal - the realization of the Great Idea. It was 
also the first time that the Greek government had' a real chance, and the bargaining 
power, to realize her ambitious national vision within the context of a concrete proposal 
concerning the country's borders. 


10 With few exceptions, the biographies of the anti-Venizelist politicians of the first half of the 20" century 
were written by politicians and journalists, the majority of whom did not make sufficient use of primary 
sources. See, for example, I. Malosis, H πολιτική ιστορία του Δημητρίου IH. Γούναρη, vol. I: 1902-1920 
(Athens 1926); A. Kampanis, O Δημήτριος Γούναρης και η ελληνική κρίσις των ετών 1918-1922 (Athens 
1946): G. Vouros, Παναγής Τσαλδάρης (1967-1936) (Athens 1955); A. Oikonomou, Πέτρος Πρωτοπαπα- 
δάκης: ένας άνθρωπος και µια εποχή (Athens 1971); G. Rallis, Γεώργιος Θεοτόκης: o πολιτικός του µέτρου 
(Αθήνα 1980); S. Artemakis, I. Chatzifotis, Νικόλαος Δημητρακόπουλος (Athens 1981). Though not unbiased, 
Nikolopoulos’ work on Gounaris constitutes an exception since the author elaborated on primary sources: 
D. Nikolopoulos, Δημήτριος Γούναρης: πολιτική βιογραφία (Athens 2006). 

11 The term pre-Venizelists has been used by the historian M. B. Sakellariou in his introduction to 
M. G. Sakellariou, H Ελλάδα tov Γεωργίου Α΄: Πολιτική κριτική του Μιχαήλ Σακελλαρίου στην κραυγή του 
εκπνέοντος Ελληνισμού των Πατρών (1910--1911) (Athens 2009) 40. 
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Greece had arrived at the threshold of the Balkan Wars with the bitter memory of the 
Greco-Ottoman War of 1897 and the pending questions of Macedonia and Crete. Since 
then Greece’s governments had tried to pursue a prudent foreign policy that would over- 
come the international semi-isolation to which the country had been confined after the 
defeat of 1897. These efforts to restructure its relations and establish alliances with the 
neighbouring countries and the Great Powers would not, however, bear fruit, as the 
Great Powers’ conflicting interests in the region and the vigorous nationalisms of the 
Balkan States left little room for diplomatic manoeuvring." 

In 1907, concentrating on the urgent Macedonian problem which had intensified the 
Greco-Bulgarian rivalry during 1903-8, the Greek prime minister George Theotokis, 
who proclaimed his willingness to ‘ally even with the devil’??? in order to drag Greece 
from its isolation, tried to gain the support of France and Britain. Britain, however, 
turned down the proposal for a secret alliance with Greece, instead expressing its 
desire to maintain the region’s existing status quo and for Greece to suppress the 
Greek irregular bands which were operating at that time in Macedonia.!* 

The strife over Macedonia had cemented the conviction that Bulgaria was the coun- 
try's most dangerous rival and the primary challenger to Greece's national aspirations." 
For this reason the establishment of the Young Turk regime in 1908 raised hopes for 
strengthened Greco-Ottoman relations at the expense of Bulgaria, and the empowerment 
of the Greek element within the Ottoman Empire!$ which, for the more optimistic Greek 
diplomats and military officers, might lead in the long run to its Hellenization.!" 

This hope was short-lived. The nationalistic and repressive policies pursued by the 
Young Turks towards their Christian subjects ruled out the possibility of cordial bilateral 
cooperation. The peaceful existence of Greek populations within the confines of the 
Ottoman Empire was anything but guaranteed. Furthermore, Bulgaria's declaration of 
independence in 1908, the annexation of Bosnia-Herzogovina by Austria-Hungary 
(1908) and, even more importantly, the Albanian uprisings and the Italo-Turkish War 
(1911-12) showed that developments in the region outweighed the Ottoman Empire’s 
ability to impose its power. 


12 D.Dakin, ‘The Greek proposals for an alliance with France and Great Britain’, Balkan Studies 3.1 (1962) 
48—50; K. Svolopoulos, Ελληνική εξωτερική πολιτική 1900-1945, I (Athens 1992) 21-3. 

13 Rallis, Γεώργιος Θεοτόκης, 303. 

14 Dakin, "The Greek proposals for an alliance', 51-3. 

15 E. Skopetea, ‘Ot Έλληνες και ot εχθροί τους: Από τους Βαλκανικούς Πολέμους µέχρι τη Μικρασιατική 
Εκστρατεία’, in Chatziiosif (ed.), Ιστορία της Ελλάδας του 2000 αιώνα, 141-9; Maroniti, Πολιτική εξουσία 
και εθνικό ζήτημα στην Ελλάδα, 1880-1910, 205-24. 

16 K. Svolopoulos, 'Εισγαγωγή”, in G. Skalieris, Τα δίκαια των εθνοτήτων εν Τουρκία, 1453-1921 (Athens 
1997) 9-26; D. Xanalatos ‘The Greeks and the Turks on the eve of the Balkan Wars’, Balkan Studies 3.2 
(1962) 329-30. 

17 A. Souliotis-Nikolaidis, Οργάνωσις Κωνσταντινουπόλεως, ed. Th. Veremis and K. Boura (Athens and 
Ioannina 1984) passim, especially 60-71; M. Kaliakatsos, ‘Dragoumis, Macedonia and the Ottoman 
Empire (1903-913): The Great Idea, Nationalism and Greek-Ottomanism’, PhD diss., University of Birming- 
ham 2008, 160 ff. 
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The emerging situation in the Mediterranean and the Balkans (principally Bulgaria’s 
rapprochement with Serbia) necessitated the formulation of a coherent Greek policy and 
prompt decisions. Despite Venizelos intention as prime minister (from 1910) to avert any 
military adventures, only three options remained open: an alliance with Bulgaria and 
Serbia against the Ottoman Empire; an alliance with the Ottomans against the remaining 
Balkan states; or neutrality. Venizelos opted for the first: an alliance with the Balkan 
states. His choice, though not unprecedented,'? was the outcome of a risky, albeit 
careful, calculation. The basic motives behind it were the apparent inability of the 
Ottoman Empire to confront the challenges to its sovereignty, and the danger of 
Greece being excluded from the distribution of the acquired territories in Macedonia 
in the event of a Bulgarian-Serbian victory.!? 

Venizelos’ decision was not entirely based on the current situation. It was also a 
product of his long-standing conviction that Bulgarian nationalism was a factor that 
had to be factored into both foreign policy and the extent of Greece’s territorial 
claims. In a newspaper article in 1909 he had pointed out that Greece was obliged to 
acknowledge Bulgaria’s ‘Balkan indigenousness',?? and by extension, the rights that 
stemmed from it. He later argued that ‘by means of mutual concessions’ the various 
Balkan states might potentially achieve their aspirations, since there was room enough 
for ‘all the peoples of the East’. This optimistic observation did not signify the abandon- 
ment of Greek irredentism, but was instead intended to align it with geographical and 
national realities. In turn, it eased the tensions that had characterized previous Greco- 
Bulgarian relations and facilitated the bold adoption of calculated political decisions, 
such as an alliance with Bulgaria. 

It should be noted that long before Venizelos’ arrival, the disappointment with the 
Young Turks’ policy of oppression had increased the voices in favour of an entente 


18 The idea of cooperation between the Balkan peoples against the Ottomans and even of the formation of a 
Balkan federation had a long history dating back to the 18" and 19" centuries. See V. Todorov, Geek Fed- 
eralism during the Nineteenth Century: Ideas and Projects (New York 1995). Venizelos’ approach to the alli- 
ance was closer to that of Charilaos Trikoupis, who unsuccessfully tried to promote a Balkan anti-Ottoman 
understanding in 1891. S. Sfetas "Oweig των ελληνο-βουλγαρικών σχέσεων µετά το Συνέδριο του Βερολίνου: n 
αποτυχία µιας ελληνοβουλγαρικής προσέγγισης (1878-1900), Μακεδονικά 36 (2007) 139-71; 
C. Svolopoulos, ‘Charilaos Tricoupis et l'entente Balkanique: réalités et hypothéses formulées à l'occasion 
de sa visite à Belgrade (Juin 1891)’, in Greek-Serbian Cooperation 1830-1908: Collection of Reports from 
the Second Greek-Serbian Symposium (Belgrade 1982) 69-74. 

19 E. Gardikas-Katsiadakis Greece and tbe Balkan Imbroglio 1910-1913 (Athens 1995) 92-4; 
M. Llewellyn Smith, ‘Venizelos’ diplomacy, 1910-1923: from Balkan Alliance to Greek-Turkish settlement’, 
in Kitromilides (ed.), Eleftherios Venizelos: The Trials of Statesmanship, 143-5. 

20 Κήρυξ Χανίων, 17 November 1909. M. Christopoulos, ‘O ονειροπόλος πραγµατοποιός: o Ελευθέριος 
Βενιζέλος και η Μεγάλη Ιδέα 1909-1923’, in Ελευθέριος Βενιζέλος: Ιδεολογικές αφετηρίες και επιδράσεις 
(Athens 2014) 255-71. For Venizelos’ views concerning possible cooperation with Bulgaria see also 
Y. Konstantinova, “The views of Eleftherios Venizelos on the Balkan policy of Greece (1910-1916)’, 
Etudes Balkaniques 47.1 (2012) 57-63; C. Svolopoulos, ‘Eleuthére Vénizélos et les dilemmes de la politique 
extérieure de la Gréce lors de la crise Balkanique de 1908’, Balkan Studies 25.2 (1984) 485-9. 
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with Bulgaria. Stephanos Dragoumis’ government, in power from January until Septem- 
ber 1910, had initiated negotiations to discuss, among other things, the regulation of the 
religious disputes between the Orthodox Patriarchate of Constantinople and the Bulgar- 
ian Exarchate, and even the ending of the Bulgarian schism. These negotiations were 
pursued much more consistently by Venizelos, who had succeeded Dragoumis in 
October 1910.7! Despite the secrecy of this rapprochement effort, information leaked 
and Gounaris would comment to his friend, the politician Georgios Baltatzis: 


Things are going on which I don’t know if and how they will be rectified. Bulgaria, 
Schism, Russia etc. I am afraid that something is being cooked up. I don’t know 
whether this is an illusion due to my prejudice, but I can smell the cooked food 
and I assure you that it isn’t appetizing at all. It would be dreadful to pay for Veni- 
zelos’ incursion [επιδρομήν] into this country with exchanges of such a nature. The 
comedy will be converted into a tragedy.7” 


Gounaris’ rejection of a rapprochement with Bulgaria and his mistrust of Venizelos as the 
proponent of such ideas is an indication that some of the country’s politicians were not 
inclined towards an alliance. In theory, many acknowledged the logic of such a choice, 
yet they reacted against the way Venizelos had brought it into being, in terms of cost 
and gains. Ignorant of the terms of the alliance, the Opposition was shocked to discover 
that the terms were not nearly as promising as they would have liked. Nothing was guar- 
anteed, and the question of the partitioning of Macedonia was left outstanding. Stepha- 
nos Dragoumis criticized the absence of a pre-agreement on spheres of influence in 
Macedonia as lack of common sense,?? while Rallis is alleged to have commented pri- 
vately that the Greco-Bulgarian alliance was anti-national and offered Greece nothing 
in exchange, such as the hoped-for annexation of Northern Epirus.?^ 

If the ambiguous and unguaranteed potential gains instilled concern in the Opposi- 
tion, then their cost infuriated them even more. Cooperation with Bulgaria presupposed 
the transcendence of memory and of recent experience, as well as the acceptance of what 
Venizelos himself described as ‘positive casualties’ [θετικάς απωλείας] in important 
national battles.” The anti-Venizelists, and even some of Venizelos’ collaborators, 
were unwilling to accept sacrifices that they felt might jeopardize Greek claims in the 
Balkans. Most of them had been nurtured in a Slavophobic environment, which was con- 
tinuously reaffirmed by the strained Greco-Bulgarian relations, and had experienced the 
Macedonian Struggle very intensely. 


21 Gardikas-Katsiadakis, Greece and the Balkan Imbroglio, 46-52. 

22 Historical Archives, Benaki Museum, Georgios Baltatzis Archive, dossier 1910, Gounaris to Baltatzis, 
Patras, 15 September 1910. 

23 Gennadius Library Archives, Stephanos Dragoumis Archive, 113, f. 1, doc. 20, Dragoumis to Kallergis, 
Chania, 4 February 1913. 

24 Ηκραυγή tov εκπνέοντος Ελληνισμού (Patras), 16 September 1912. 

25 S.I Stephanou, (ed.) Ελευθερίου Βενιζέλου τα Κείμενα, 1 (Athens 1981) 546. 
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Their reaction against it was a matter of psychology as well as consistency. Since the 
Bulgarian Schism in 1872, Greek governments had pursued a generally Slavophobic 
policy towards Bulgaria. Almost forty years of rivalry over Macedonia had hammered 
out a ‘tradition’ that regarded the Bulgarians as enemies. Disregarding developments 
in the wider Balkans and centring exclusively on the ongoing rivalry, by 1912 it was 
understandable why the Opposition saw no reason for a change of course. This obsession 
with the ‘traditional policy’ was reflected in the repeated use of terms like ‘custom’, ‘tra- 
dition’, ‘disposition’, ‘history’ and ‘past’. In August 1912 the anti-Venizelist newspaper 
Σκριπ, without explicitly referring to the Greco-Bulgarian alliance though obviously 
implying it, emphatically noted that the Venizelists 


discuss in an insolent tone the determination of a new, more practical course regard- 
ing the nation’s foreign affairs, one that goes beyond the plans of national history 
and traditions. Who are they to forsake history and tradition by usurping the 
national will??° 

‘Tradition’ entailed a determinism related to ‘nature’. Thus the rivalry could never cease, 
since Bulgarians and Greeks were rivals ‘by nature’. This is what former Venizelist jour- 
nalist Michail Sakellariou probably meant when, setting himself against the alliance, he 
stated that Bulgarians and Greeks are not only peoples at loggerheads, but ‘also diame- 
trically national and opposing minds. They cannot have rapport even for a single 
moment...'?" 

In any case, the Opposition compressed the time-span of tradition between the Bul- 
garian Schism and the present. The pre-1870s period, with its visions of Balkan ‘federa- 
tions' and of a more positive inclination towards the co-religionist Balkan brethren, was 
set aside. Sakellariou made an indicative remark in describing Venizelos as older than the 
old parties, because his politics ‘is the politics of 1865, of a Greece that is a country of 
Classicism'.?? 

One should admit the consistency and sincerity of the anti-Venizelists’ views, yet 
they failed to refurbish the ‘tradition’ they claimed to protect, eventually imprisoning 
themselves in it. Venizelos, by contrast, not only mastered tradition creatively, but also 
modernized it. For instance, when defending the Greco-Bulgarian alliance, he used 
amongst other factors (and probably only for internal consumption) the argument of 
faith and Christian solidarity.^? He could not have seriously believed that cooperation 
could be built upon common faith. Political realities were the basis of the alliance, yet 
faith could burnish them with emotional inspiration through memories of the long- 
lasting struggles of all of the Orthodox Balkan peoples against the Ottomans. 


26 Σκριπ, 29 August 1912. See similar comments in the anti-Venizelist Αστραπή, 17 September 1912. 

27 H xpauyí του εκπνέοντος Ελληνισμού, 23 September 1912. 

28 Ibid.;cf. V. Gounaris, Μεταξύ παράδοσης και εκσυγχρονισμού. Ανασκοπώντας τη σχέση της Ελλάδας και 
tov Βαλκανίων 100 χρόνια µετά τους πολέμους tov 1912-1913’ (speech commemorating 26 October 2012, 
forthcoming). 

29 H κραυγή του εκπνέοντος Ελληνισμού, 23 September 1912; 2 December 1912. 
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For the most part, the anti-Venizelists did not deny the importance of the political 
realities, but would respond to them differently. Their most coherent counterproposal 
was voiced in parliament by Rallis and backed by other conservative MPs. The MP for 
Arcadia insisted that the country should have not become so precariously involved in 
the conflict, but lain in wait and gone to war only when ‘the balance tilted’ in its 
favour, following the policy of opportunistic acquisitions pursued by former prime min- 
ister Alexandros Koumoundouros.?? This proposal could have been seen as an alterna- 
tive choice, yet just as risky and opportunistic as that of Venizelos, since entering the 
war at the eleventh. hour, just to reap the fruits of the efforts of others, meant that 
Greece would actually gamble with the eventuality of getting involved too late to 
bargain over the spoils. Also, Rallis seemed to have forgotten the agitation and the uphea- 
val in Greece during the Eastern Crisis of 1875-78, the fact that Greek claims had been 
considerably reduced for fear of gaining nothing in the end, and the fierce opposition 
against Koumoundouros' compliance with the requests of the Great Powers and pressure 
from the Sublime Porte.?! 

Reinforcing the idea of neutrality, of course, was the pressing concern that, despite 
its military preparedness, Greece would not be able to successfully confront the Ottoman 
Empire on the battlefield, particularly after the conclusion of the Italo- Turkish war, when 
the Ottomans could devote more attention to developments in the Balkans. This was the 
fear of Spyridon Lampros (1851-1919), an important scholar and conservative poli- 
tician. In a letter addressed to the powerful MP and Palace favourite Georgios Streit 
(1868-1948) a few days before the outbreak of the war, he admitted his fear: ‘Will we 
fight well? Will we achieve anything?’ He then mentioned that the best scenario would 
be for Turkey to agree to a European Conference while Greece's military was still mobi- 
lized. In such a case 


we would make gains without bloodshed, while still saving face.... We will be left 
with an accomplished mobilization, of being seen as cooperative with the Balkan 
states, and only lose in our acceptance and acknowledgment of the leadership of 


Bulgaria...?? 


The declaration of war a day after the letter, on 5/18 October, made this scenario imposs- 
ible. Lampros' thoughts reveal the hesitation of the anti-Venizelists: despite military pre- 
paredness, they still felt the risk of war to be too great. It was not only the defeat in the 
Greco-Turkish War of 1897 that haunted them, but the fact that no Balkan state had yet 
confronted the Ottoman army successfully. In most cases changes in the status quo of 
Balkan peoples were achieved only after the intervention of the Great Powers. Many 


30 Εφημερίς των Συζητήσεων της Βουλής (henceforth EXB), 13 period, session 31, 21 June 1913, 292; 2nd 
period, session 6, 13 November 1913, 103. 

31 E. Kofos, H Ελλάδα και το Ανατολικό Ζήτημα 1875-1881 (Athens 2001) 227-8. 

32 Hellenic Literary and Historical Archive, Georgios Streit Archive, dossier 38.3, Lampros to Streit, Rome, 
4 October 1912. 
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Greeks placed their hopes in such intervention and insisted on definite cooperation with 
European powers before becoming involved. 

In November 1910 John Gennadius (1844-1932), the near-permanent Greek Min- 
ister in London and Venizelos sympathizer, had commented negatively on the possibility 
of a Bulgarian alliance: 


I confess that I look upon any future consultation with the Bulgarians with awe and 
extreme suspicion, as they always are, and always have been, crafty and perfidious 
with everyone. 


Searching for alternative solutions, the diplomat concluded: ‘We ought not to consult 
with the Bulgarians — but then with whom ought we to consult? Only with ourselves.'?? 
And if this ‘only with ourselves’ (alluding to the country's military preparation) turned 
out insufficient to support such an assertive policy, then Greece might seek support not 
from the Balkans, but from among the Great Powers.?* 

Regarding the search for allies, a similar approach had been initiated by some of the 
high-circulation newspapers. In a front-page article of July 1912 titled ‘The direction of 
diplomacy, Your Excellencies!’ the newspaper Ακρόπολις, then mild-Venizelist but 
staunchly anti-Bulgarian,? referred to the four basic issues that confronted the nation 
— Macedonia, Crete, Cyprus, and the Aegean. While rejecting outright the policy of neu- 
trality, it stressed that the Greek national interest lay in an alignment either with the 
Triple Alliance or the Entente. The possibility of selecting an ally from the Balkan envir- 
ons was passed over.*© Similar views were supported by the anti-Venizelist military 
officer Victor Dousmanis (1862-1949). In his memoirs he characterized Venizelos’ poli- 
tics as risky, claiming that the prime minister ought to have ensured the cooperation of 
one of the Great Powers before declaring war against the Ottoman Empire.? 

Finally, it should be mentioned that there were a few voices in favour of an alliance 
with the Ottoman Empire, such as the conservative MP for Oitylo, Efstratios Kouloum- 
vakis, who in an editorial urged the government to consider this choice. Venizelos' insis- 
tence on collaboration with Bulgaria had been interpreted by Kouloumvakis simply as 
evidence that the Cretan politician ‘still resides in Crete'.?? In other words, he believed 
that by declaring war against the Ottoman Empire, Venizelos sought to resolve the 


33 Hellenic Literary and Historical Archive, Eleftherios Venizelos Archive, 01-001, Gennadius to Venizelos, 
London, 28 October/10 November 1910. 
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Cretan problem rather than the question of Macedonia. The treatment of these two issues 
(Macedonia and Crete) became a point of divergence between the approach of the old 
parties and that of Venizelos. Some of the old guard, like Kouloumvakis, believed that 
these two issues could only be treated separately, whereas Venizelos intended to tackle 
them simultaneously, with emphasis on the question of Macedonia, because he felt 
that the Cretan issue had already been settled. 


The Balkan Wars and anti-Venizelist criticism 


The serious reservations of the anti-Venizelists towards Greece’s collaboration with Bul- 
garia did not lead ultimately to its complete rejection. As the inevitability of Greece’s par- 
ticipation in the war became apparent, objections to the alliance began to weaken or were 
withheld altogether.?? When the military mobilization was announced to the Greek par- 
liament, many leading Opposition figures voiced their support for the government. 
Exceptions included Rallis and Zaimis who registered their disapproval by abstaining.*° 

Fear of Bulgarian untrustworthiness was allayed and, in a turnabout, the anti- 
Venizelists stressed the common culture Greece shared with the rest of the Balkan 
peoples: their common civilized, Christian, European backgrounds as opposed to the 
‘barbaric’, ‘Asiatic’, Muslim identity of their opponents.*! The day after the declaration 
of war, an article in Expuz noted: 


The glistening weapons of the Christian States of the Balkans have been arrayed, 
their brave soldiers stand ready [...] It is finished! It is no longer possible for the civi- 
lized to coexist with the barbarian, for Christians to coexist with the Turk, for Eur- 
opeans to coexist with the Asian." 


Government propaganda itself exploited religion and the bravery of the royals in order to 
promote the Greco-Bulgarian alliance: several post-cards produced during the First 
Balkan War depict either the kings with laurels or the countries of the alliance against 
a backdrop of the churches of Saint Demetrius or Hagia Sophia. But the disguise of 
‘the eternal enemy’ (Bulgaria) as an ally and friend was not to endure for long. 
Parliamentary clashes resurfaced not long after the victorious conclusion of the First 
Balkan War. This was the first time in its history that the Greek Kingdom participated in 
a European conference as a full member; Greece's military success now allowed it to 


39 V.Gounaris, Τα Βαλκάνια των Ελλήνων: από το Διαφωτισμό έως tov Α΄ Παγκόσμιο Πόλεμο (Thessaloniki 
2007) 218-19. Several newspapers sought to highlight the positive aspects of Bulgaria reproducing or report- 
ing, for example, the impressions of the Venizelist representative Thalis Koutoupis, based on a fact-finding 
mission to Bulgaria: Καιροί, 22 August 1912; Ακρόπολις, 27, 28 and 29 August 1912. 

40 Πρακτικά Συνεδριάσεων της Βουλής, session 3, 2 October 1912, 8-9. The government was supported by 
Mavromichalis, Theotokis, Dimitrakopoulos and Panagiotis Aravantinos. The latter represented the parlia- 
mentary group of the ‘Sociologists’ (Κοινωνιολόγοι). 

41 S. Ploumidis, ‘From the old to the new greater Greece’, Etudes Balkaniques 49.2 (2013) 71-3. 

42 Σκριπ, 9 October 1912. 
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negotiate the expansion of its borders — in other words, to negotiate the realization of the 
Great Idea. The means to this aim and the territorial extent of the Greek demands became 
the point of divergence between the anti-Venizelist parties and Venizelos, provoking 
much parliamentary wrangling. Overall the Opposition was unsatisfied with Venizelos' 
diplomatic manoeuvres throughout the negotiations of spring 1913. 

In March 1913, petitions from Greek communities in Eastern Macedonia and 
Thrace opposing the possible annexation of those regions by Bulgaria ignited a parlia- 
mentary discussion which revealed that the extent of Greek regional claims was still a 
question of national debate. Venizelos' clear inclination to place some areas where 
Greeks were a relative majority, such as Thrace, into the hands of Greece's allies 
(along with his provocative clarification that geographical factors and the nation's capa- 
bilities stipulated that even if these areas were offered to her, Greece would have to turn 
them down), disenchanted the Opposition. Venizelos’ declaration that he would reject 
these areas because a ‘spineless’ Greece, extending only by a narrow strip along the Thra- 
cian coast, was too weak to confront external threats sparked negative reactions and 
caustic comments.** No doubt this was the first time a Greek prime minister had sup- 
ported an approach which conflicted with the established, though vague, perception of 
the extent of Greek territorial claims, and it was therefore hardly surprising that the anti- 
Venizelist faction lashed out at it. 

Theotokis remarked that he found this potential rejection of Greek regions incom- 
prehensible, unless it was the result of the prime minister's ‘enraged soul and sudden 
loss of composure'. 5^ Gounaris noted that it was painful for ‘regions densely populated 
by Greeks' to be turned down by the prime minister if offered, and he aptly pointed out 
that statements to that effect were undermining the country's bargaining position in the 
ongoing peace negotiations." In a more conciliatory tone, Dimitrakopoulos, the leader 
of the Progressives, expressed reservations as to whether Venizelos' policy would ulti- 
mately guarantee national interests, while admitting that the country could not 
manage to annex everything. According to Dimitrakopoulos, an acceptable proposal 
would safeguard, by means of guarantees, the national identity, as well as the religious 
and educational rights, of Greek populations living beyond Greek borders.*” 


43 EZB, 1* period, session 19, 2 March 1913, 143. 

44 Ibid. Venizelos was involved during that period in long negotiations with the Bulgarians and the Serbians 
for the division of the spoils and had realized that if the Florina district and the Greco-Serbian frontier were to 
be safeguarded he had to give up any claims for the region east of the river Strymon: Gardikas-Katsiadakis, 
Greece and Balkan Imbroglio, 183-184; Llewellyn Smith, ‘Venizelos’ Diplomacy’, 147. 

45 EZB, 1* period, session 19, 2 March 1913, 146. 

46 Ibid., 143-144. Theotokis and Dimitrakopoulos also pointed out the damage done to the ongoing nego- 
tiations by Venizelos’ comments: Σκριπ, 4 March 1913. 

47 EZB, 1* period, session 19, 2 March 1913, 145—6. The fate of Greeks residing beyond the Greek borders, 
who had remained unprotected, was one of the key issues underlying the Opposition's criticism. In an address 
to Venizelos, Rallis declared: *You see only trophies, while I mourn all the people who have been sacrificed for 
nothing...’: EZB, 2"4 period, session 6, 13 November 1913, 104. Ion Dragoumis expressed similar opinions in 
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When Venizelos reminded parliament that Greece’s obligations to her allies man- 
dated a certain degree of national concessions, the arguments from the Opposition 
again focused on and challenged the inherent value of an alliance with Bulgaria. Rallis 
was not alone in expressing his displeasure with Venizelos’ foreign policy.^? In an unrest- 
rained attack Konstantinos Koumoundouros (1846-1924) and Athanasios Eftaxias 
(1849-1931) suggested that the eventual cost of an alliance with Bulgaria would entail 
the concession of Thrace to Bulgaria, as well as a strip of the coast of Eastern Macedonia. 
Moreover, they argued that these were the dangerous consequences of distancing Greek 
foreign policy from its traditional principles.4? Koumoundouros went so far as to say that 
older politicians dared not attempt such an approach with Bulgaria, not out of ignorance 
or fear, but rather ‘so as not to betray national rights and not to be considered murderers 
of the nation [εθνοκτόνοι]’, implying that Venizelos was one of these.?? 

Beyond the confines of parliament, Venizelos' position was judged to be heretical, 
unbecoming of a victor, and in the end, simply absurd. The front page of Expiz featured 
an editorial entitled ‘Completely stripped’; a scathing critique claiming that if Venizelos 
had adopted such a line as a victor, in the event of a defeat he would have also handed 
over ‘parts of Thessaly and some of the Cyclades islands in order to more effectively 
secure the spinal column of the rest of the country and its islands.'?! Political expediency 
notwithstanding, the motivation for these claims by the majority of the Opposition also 
stemmed from a sense of obligation to history and to the ideals of the past. In an open 
letter to Σκριπ, MP Spyridon Koumoundouros (1858-1924) remarked that Greece's 
ancestors did not determine borders based on interest or danger, but ‘wherever duty dic- 
tated them to be’.°* 

This controversy over the means of achieving Greece’s irredentist aims became the 
contentious issue in the events which followed. From the outset, Venizelos seemed 
willing to make sacrifices for the sake of the Megali Idea, and he therefore sought to 
shape the country’s claims in terms of its power and regional dynamics. However, the 
majority of the Opposition did not understand Venizelos’ determination to compromise 
when confronted with the reality of the situation, nor did they grasp the limits of Greece’s 
staying power. 

A first sign of this was the disagreement between Venizelos and the pro-Constantine 
military during the negotiations over the Greco-Serbian alliance in May 1913. Serbia’s 
demand to sign a military defence pact with Greece in case of an attack by a third 
power raised great concern, as it entailed the likelihood of a confrontation with Austria- 
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Hungary, a major opponent of Serbia at that period. Finding the stakes too high, King 
Constantine and his military advisors staunchly opposed the alliance. Venizelos insisted 
that they should risk it, due to the serious military situation in Macedonia and particu- 
larly the Bulgarian threat to Thessaloniki.” Eventually the king gave in, but this event 
was a clear indication of the different perceptions of the handling of foreign affairs. 

Generally speaking, the narrow view that Venizelos’ moderation was a result of his 
mistaken decision to ally Greece with Bulgaria is indicative of the Opposition’s failure to 
understand his rationale. The Second Balkan War, when Greece allied against Bulgaria, 
was in this way considered to be manna from heaven for the Greek prime minister, as the 
Opposition felt that it gave him the opportunity to rectify the mistakes of his policy and 
thereby rescue parts of Eastern Macedonia.?* 

Its declaration in the Greek parliament in 1913 was perhaps the great moment of 
*vindication' for the Opposition. The verdict of these events was reported with satisfac- 
tion by Nikolaos Triantaphyllakos, a representative of the National Party: ‘Our, so to 
speak, beautiful policy of the alliance among the Balkan states has been shipwrecked',? 
while Gounaris saw this wreck as a return to the ‘natural course of affairs’.°° The mod- 
erate Dimitrakopoulos said that the government had thus far treated its allies as equals, 
which he approved of in principle. However, he accused Venizelos of ‘exceeding every 
tolerable limit’ with sacrifices that deeply hurt the soul of the nation and added that 
now that the Bulgarians proved unworthy allies, there was no excuse for conceding 
regions with Greek population to them.?" More important, however, was the interven- 
tion of Konstantinos Koumoundouros, who detected a certain discrepancy between the 
words of King Constantine and those of Venizelos following the declaration of war: 
‘The former [the king] was promoting national ideals, while the latter [Venizelos] was 
implying withdrawal for the sake of the alliance" ?? 

During his address to Parliament Venizelos chose his words carefully. He made no 
mention of the restoration of national unity, as Rallis had unequivocally done, nor did he 
make any promises to rectify mistaken political decisions related to the First Balkan War, 
as Rallis and Konstantinos Koumoundouros expected. Instead, he contented himself with 
seeking a status quo in the Balkans, based upon ethnographic and geographical realities 
that would be ‘decided along with the allies.'?? This was a subtle foreshadowing of Veni- 
zelos' conservative and calculated diplomatic manoeuvring during and after the Second 
Balkan War. 
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The anti-Venizelist faction, sheltered by its status as the Opposition, credited itself 
with the salvation of the unredeemed Greeks, the defence of the traditions of the Great 
Idea, and respect for lessons of the past. They continued their intense critique of Venize- 
los’ Balkan policy and, after the Treaty of Bucharest (28 July/10 August 1913) and that of 
Athens (1/14 November 1913), questioned the value of his diplomatic ventures — 
which, in their view, fell far short of the country’s military successes. It was during 
this phase that anti-Venizelist rhetoric, especially that of the Rallis party, proved 
unable to adapt to the geopolitical reality and the limitations imposed by diplomacy. 
They focused instead on the victorious army and the role of King Constantine, believing 
that Greece should reap territorial rewards proportionate to her military successes, an 
attitude that ignored the contribution of the combined military efforts of their allies. 

In November 1913 Venizelos openly told Parliament that even after the signing of 
the Greco-Serbian alliance against Bulgaria, he would not have dragged the country 
into the Second Balkan War so long as Bulgaria had accepted the border stipulated by 
the Greco-Serbian treaty of 1913, which followed, for the most part, the river Strymon 
line and gave Greece part of the Kavala region.5! He feared that the country would 
not be able to survive a second war and urged the Opposition to learn from the 
example of Bulgaria, whose intransigence resulted in its becoming the greatest loser of 
the war. He also insisted on the overall value of alliances — the country simply could 
not manage everything on her own — and he emphasized that because Greece had now 
acquired a new role in international politics, it was crucial that she should not be seen 
as the perpetrator of a second war. 

Venizelos’ reasonable observations did not convince the anti-Venizelists, especially 
the hard-line parties of Rallis and Mavromichalis. The events that followed, i.e. the rec- 
ognition of Vlach (Aromanian) minority rights by Venizelos in August 1913,9? the with- 
drawal of the Greek army from Northern Epirus in February 1914 (the major part of 
which was annexed to the newly established Albanian state) and Venizelos’ strict attitude 
towards the Greek rebels of Northern Epirus, completely discredited him in the eyes of 
the Opposition. The parliamentary discussions of December 1913 and February 1914 
were full of complaints over the abandonment of the Greeks without first securing guar- 
antees, and accusations of arrogance, irresponsibility and extreme concessions to the 


60 The Treaty of Athens was a very moderate settlement of the outstanding differences between Greece and 
the Ottoman Empire. Its content did not particularly favour Greece as it neither exacted a war indemnity nor 
ensured the rights of Greeks still living in the empire: Gardikas-Katsiadakis, Greece and tbe Balkan Imbroglio, 
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1917), documents 2 and 4; Gardikas-Katsiadakis, Greece and the Balkan Imbroglio, 203. 
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demands of the Great Powers. Apparently the anti-Venizelists felt great uneasiness with 
the prime minister’s tactic of shrewd bargaining. 

The heated discussions usually detracted from the subject of foreign affairs, encom- 
passing rivalries over whom to credit for the country’s military readiness (Venizelos or 
the anti-Venizelist former prime minister Theotokis) and most importantly, over the 
role of the king and the army for the country’s successes in the wars. Eftaxias remarked 
that Venizelos would respond to any criticism by pointing to the map with the new 
borders of Greece. ‘Yet,’ he said, ‘the new borders are not of the government’s 
making. They are the gains of our great commander-in chief (Στρατηλάτη), our brave 
army and all those who prepared the ground for Greece to go to war'.5 

Thus it was Rallis who referred to the ideal unity of the Greeks both within and 
beyond the borders of the Greek state and the overarching symbol of the king.®* The 
latter’s significance as the saviour of the Greeks from the ‘nationally destructive’ 
policy of Venizelos was then systematically recycled by Rallis’ party,°’ as well as by 
several anti-Venizelist newspapers such as Σκριπ, which hailed him in March 1913 as 
‘King Constantine XII the Liberator’, thus implying that he was the successor to the 
last emperor of Byzantium.®® The call by Rallis for the Palace to intervene and 
monitor the policy of the prime minister gave a foretaste of the constitutional controversy 
of the national Schism during the First World War.°? 

The Anti-Venizelists’ persistent refusal to admit the obvious success of the Bucharest 
Treaty may have been related to domestic politics and their need to tackle Venizelos’s 
growing popularity. Even the few who privately acknowledged the success attributed it 
to Venizelos’ good luck rather than to his abilities. Hence Gounaris’ remark as quoted 
by his friend Aristos Kampanis: ‘When, after so many mistakes, a politician accomplishes 
all these things, which are not few, he is a politician of great fortune for whom everything 


works for the best". ? 


Conclusion 


The Balkan Wars were a pivotal moment for the political world of Greece. Venizelos 
demonstrated his qualities in diplomacy, his political acumen, his rationale for the realiz- 
ation of the Great Idea and his determination to seize what he regarded as an opportune 
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moment. He proved to be a formidable negotiator and shrewd political gambler, ready to 
sacrifice the lesser for the greater; this was a diplomacy which won the day. 

Both the wars and Venizelos himself were challenges to the old parties. Their 
responses, albeit varying in intensity, were built on three basic arguments: tradition, 
the art of policy-making, and the king. Their debates over these matters forged their anti- 
Venizelist identity, which caused them to coalesce into a front. 

During the period under study, they claimed to uphold the traditional foreign policy 
of Greece, arguing that the country could build its future safely by following the trends of 
its past. Tradition was their inspiration and their counterproposal against Venizelos’ dis- 
position towards change and risk. To a degree, their stance was understandable in light of 
the painful experiences of the rivalry with Bulgaria and the humiliating defeat in 1897, 
yet adherence to tradition stifled their imagination and hence their flexibility in 
policy-making. 

Policy-making and negotiating were also perceived differently by the anti- 
Venizelists. Their insistence that political decisions should be governed by prudence, 
caused them to deviate from Venizelos’ flexible tactics. The burden of defeat in 1897 
and the anti-Venizelists’ adherence to old established patterns of negotiation with the 
Great Powers made their demand for guarantees a predictable response to Venizelos’ 
risky choices. Anti-Venizelist persistence, however, in circumstances that demanded cel- 
erity and flexibility, often made their input into Greek foreign policy fruitless. 

On the question of potential losses, the anti-Venizelists proved to be quite unrealis- 
tic, since they failed to balance the desire for the redemption of the Greeks residing in the 
Ottoman Empire against the intricacies of diplomacy. Constantly voicing their disap- 
pointment with the gains and fiercely criticizing the government for shrewd bargaining 
that required painful sacrifices, they virtually distanced themselves from the Realpolitik 
of their predecessor Trikoupis and rejected what they would have probably done them- 
selves if they had been in power: the step-by-step realization of the Great Idea. 

The anti-Venizelists treated diplomatic and military endeavours as two distinct 
spheres. They considered diplomacy a failure, identifying it with Venizelos, while 
allying themselves with the military victories and the king. Their refusal to even slightly 
acknowledge the Greek prime minister’s success was politically expedient, as was, to an 
extent, their desire to associate themselves with the highly popular king. The head of the 
nation came to be regarded as the head of a political faction that was willing to welcome 
his involvement in politics. The door to the Schism of 1915-16 was wide open. 
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Despite the diversity of Modern Greek poetry available in Polish translation, Cavafy's 
work has eclipsed the achievements of other poets, just as the shadow of his lifelong 
translator, Zygmunt Kubiak, has inhibited other attempts only starting to surface in 
the twenty-first century. While external factors have determined Modern Greek antholo- 
gies in Poland, Cavafy translation has been mostly driven by personal passion. Apart 
from translation, this article reflects on various reasons why the Alexandrian’s work 
should be so attractive to the Polish literary scene. Cavafy’s seminal place within 
Polish literature stimulates further reflection on rewriting Cavafy in Poland. 


Modern Greek poetry has marked over fifty years of its presence in Poland, encompassing 
five big anthologies, a number of smaller thematic selections, individual authors’ collec- 
tions, publications of poems in literary journals, a history of Modern Greek literature and 
a dictionary of its writers. It amounts to quite an impressive body of translation and 
research for a country with limited cultural exchange with Greece.! The diversity of 
names exhibited in these publications (one of the translators, Nikos Chadzinikolau, 
claimed to have rendered over five hundred Greek authors into Polish) does not, 
however, entail a wider knowledge of the area of Modern Greek poetry among the 
Polish readership, with one notable exception: C. P. Cavafy. 

Modern Greek poetry translation in Poland starts with Cavafy (1960) and ends, for 
the time being, with Cavafy (2013).? Even George Seferis, promoted by Cavafy’s most 


1  Theexception to this historical perspective is closely related to politics: the Greek diaspora in Poland con- 
sists of Greek Civil War refugees (now mainly their descendants) who arrived in Poland in 1949—51. At that 
time, about 13,000 adults and children were admitted to the country, including the translator Nikos Chadzi- 
nikolau. Many went back to Greece in the 1980s. The diaspora has constantly contributed to Polish cultural 
life. 

2  Cavafy was preceded, for comprehensible political reasons, by Yannis Ritsos, whose Moonlight Sonata 
appeared in the press in 1957 (trans. Jan Zych, Zebra 4, 8-9). The first translations of Cavafy’s single poems 
by Janusz Strasburger, Zygmunt Kubiak and Czesław Miłosz appeared in journals: ‘Che fece...’, ‘Voices’ and 
‘On Board Ship’, trans. J. Strasburger (1960); ‘A Byzantine nobleman in exile composing verses’, ‘The god 
abandons Antony’, ‘The first step’ and ‘In a township of Asia Minor’, trans. Kubiak (1961); ‘Ithaca’, 
‘Dareios’, ‘Myris’ and ‘Waiting for the Barbarians’, trans. Milosz (Paris 1961). See bibliography in A. Fiut, 
‘Dwa spojrzenia na antyk’, in Być (albo nie być) Srodkowoeuropejczykiem (Krakow 1999) 112. Other 
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steadfast translator, Zygmunt Kubiak, in his anthology and his monograph on Cavafy,? 
had always been overshadowed by the Alexandrian, serving the purpose of a juxtaposi- 
tion or mirror for the older colleague. Establishing a personal canon of Modern Greek 
poetry, Kubiak’s anthology consists of essentially two poets, Cavafy and Seferis, each 
represented by the same number of poems, while a large part of the monograph addresses 
Seferis’ struggle to liberate himself from Cavafy’s influence. Seven editions of Kubiak’s 
Cavafy spanning over thirty-five years of the translator’s monastic work (1967-2001), 
and two new versions from other translators, Antoni Libera (2011) and Ireneusz 
Kania (2013), as if emancipated from the imposing shadow of Kubiak’s monument 
after his death in 2004, complete the image of Cavafy’s domination in the Modern 
Greek poetry scene in Poland. 

The choice of Cavafy over other Greek poets in Poland is by no means a coinci- 
dence.* In contrast to Cavafy, Angelos Sikelianos and Kostis Palamas, for instance (pub- 
lished in 1985 and 1987 in translations by Janusz Strasburger), with their profuse 
metrical patterns and emotional diction did not match the prevailing ascetic tone of 
post-war Polish literature. The long series of Cavafy translations — a case without pre- 
cedent in Poland — contributed to his sweeping success, together with numerous issues 
discussed in the course of this article. Just as the anthologies of Modern Greek poetry 
in Poland have been determined by external factors (mainly of a socio-political nature 
under the Communist regime), the voluminous domain of Cavafy translation reveals 
largely personal determinants, such as the passion, or even obsession, of the translator, 
an impulse overlooked in the long list of motivations enumerated by André Lefevere in 
his influential book on translation as rewriting.? Some of Cavafy's Polish translators 
invested several years in exploring biographical, textual and contextual issues, polishing 
and expanding subsequent versions (Kubiak, 1967-2001), maintaining a dialogue with 
the Greek master (Zbigniew Herbert, 1950s—90s), or haunted by his poetry in memorable 
or mysterious circumstances (Kania, 1967 until now). Critics and poets have pondered 
the Cavafy phenomenon in publications spanning a considerable period of time 
(Czesław Miłosz, 1960-1990s; Piotr Sommer and Krzysztof Lisowski, 1990s until 
now). As ardent as professionals, Cavafy’s lay readers penetrate new translations and 
cherish their favourite poems in favourite renditions. 
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In this article, the poetry of Cavafy in Poland will be addressed in relation to two 
literary domains within which it operates: one being Cavafy translation and the other 
Polish literature. Another domain, of world translation, will be mentioned only to the 
extent to which it defines, for Polish translators and poets, the language of first contact 
with Cavafy or even the source language of their renditions. The part devoted to 
Cavafy in Polish literature precedes the one concerning translation; this structure is 
based on a presumption that the reception of Cavafy’s work is the most intriguing 
phenomenon for Western readers, given social and political differences. One has to 
bear in mind, however, that for Polish poets, critics and translators younger than 
Herbert and Mitosz, Kubiak’s first rendition (1967) has become a legendary introduction 
to the work of Cavafy. Without translators and their highly individual approach to 
Cavafy’s work he would not occupy such a prominent place on the Polish literary scene. 


* 


In terms of general knowledge, the average Polish reader, apart from Cavafy's name, 
would probably recall ‘Waiting for the Barbarians’; if keen on poetry, they may also 
remember the 1990s discussion in the press revolving around Kubiak's publication of 
Cavafy's Collected Poems and the monograph. Why Cavafy, why ‘Waiting for the Bar- 
barians', and why the 1990s? The phenomenon cannot be explained simply by the fact 
that Cavafy is the most recognized Modern Greek poet across the world, and his ‘Bar- 
barians’ an ‘allégorique et presque trop célébre ... démonstration de la politique du 
pire’.° It would also be easy to say that Cavafy enjoyed a renaissance in the 1990s 
mainly for two reasons: because of Kubiak's publication and because of the Polish pol- 
itical transformation from Communism to democracy after spring 1989 which entailed, 
as one of its consequences, an eruption of publishing activity after over forty years of 
censorship. Yet it was Herbert via his poetry and Milosz via his translation of four 
poems, including the ‘Barbarians’, who introduced respectively the Cavafian feeling 
(1950s) and Cavafy himself (1961) into Polish poetry before Kubiak.” The 1990s 
appear only as a culmination of the Alexandrian's popularity, ceaselessly kindled by 
his devoted translator. 

Throughout those thirty years, "Waiting for the Barbarians', with its restrained 
diction and historical allusion so much valued in Polish poetry, may have attained 
such popularity in line with the rules of irony it exercises: either because of the tradition 
of Polish resistance to sheer force, the resistance frequently voiced in an ironic way by 
Herbert and Milosz among others; or, in the 1990s, because of the contrary fact that, 


6 M. Yourcenar, ‘Présentation critique de Constantin Cavafy’, in Sous bénéfice d'inventaire (Paris 1978) 
232. Emphasis added. 

7  Milosz's translations of Cavafy's single poems (1961), more influential than Kubiak’s or Strasburger's 
(1960—1) because of his own noted position in Polish literature, may have formed a horizon of expectations 
for Cavafy; to a certain extent, however, these expectations were satisfied by Herbert’s poetry from the 1950s 
onwards, before Mitosz published his translations. 
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when resistance was no longer needed, Polish poetry faced a void. A similar void follow- 
ing the decline of a long historical era was diagnosed by Cavafy in the ‘Barbarians.’ Polish 
poetry, so far dominated by ethics combined with aesthetics, by anti-utopian humanism 
or even heroism, by irony and historical allusion, or by linguistic experiment, had to 
respond to the new reality with no defined enemy: the reality of freedom. It did so 
through a complete change of course by young poets, who turned to describing their 
material surroundings in a quasi-existential manner, while older generations started to 
be examined from new critical perspectives. In his 1994 anthology of translations includ- 
ing the ‘Barbarians’, Miłosz writes that he consciously constructs a new canon by includ- 
ing poems which are ‘clear and realistic, that is, loyal to the reality which they describe as 
concisely as possible... I wish to remind readers that poetry can be really useful nowadays 
for various reasons. These reasons are linked to our spiritual problems at this particular 
stage of civilization.’® 

Obviously, many of the factors specified above transgress the domain of translation 
and overlap with a wider socio-political context which Lefevere refers to, in general 
terms, as power, ideology, and economy conditioning the world of translation; basically 
however, they overlap with the domain of Polish literature. The intriguing case of 
Cavafy’s success in Poland deserves a separate study. Even though his ‘Barbarians’ 
were written at the end of the nineteenth century, Cavafy has been recognized as one 
of the most modern voices of post-war Europe. ‘Cavafy seems to belong in the second 
half of this century,’ Mitosz observes, ‘but this is an illusion resulting from his late 
arrival in world poetry, through translations'.? This is only partly true if we consider 
Cavafy’s place in post-war Polish poetry, which is not only determined by his late inter- 
national debut. His discipline and withdrawn view of history has been a perfect match for 
post-war Polish poets who independently took a similar course. Although some contem- 
porary poets and critics such as Sommer or Lisowski regard these features as a Cavafian 
heritage, it seems rather a coincidence: such an approach to history in Polish poetry 
resulted from the shock of the Second World War, while the sober style had already 
been in operation in the pre-war avant-garde, when Poles had little, if any, contact 
with the work of the Alexandrian. Milosz also acknowledges these parallel paths of 
Cavafy and Polish poets: ‘In Cavafy's decision to exploit his own Hellenic history, his 
Polish reader recognizes the idea he had already discovered when reading poets of his 
own tongue: that we apprehend the human condition with pity and terror not in the 
abstract but always in relation to a given place and time'.!? As for the genre of 
parable, another feature linking Cavafy with Polish poetry, Polish literature had earlier 


8  C.Milosz, Wypisy z ksiag użytecznych (Krakow 1994) 6-7. Passages from Polish criticism in this article 
are provided in my own translation, except for Tbe Witness of Poetry. 

9  C.Milosz, The Witness of Poetry (Cambridge, MA 1983) 111. 

10 Milosz, The Witness, 112. Emphasis added. 
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produced a native model of the genre and of historiosophy comparable to Cavafy’s: the 
work of the great Romantic poet Cyprian Kamil Norwid.!' 

Cavafy found fertile ground in Poland also because both Alexandria and Poland 
were marginalized in the course of history. This conjunction of space and time may 
have contributed to Cavafy's and Herbert's focus on marginal historical figures. 
Cavafy on the one hand, and Milosz and Herbert on the other, originated from historical, 
political and cultural borderlands with diverse influences (Alexandria, Wilno and Lwów 
respectively!?) which were once in history's forefront. Milosz *was born and grew up on 
the very borderline between Rome and Byzantium', the two empires whose frontiers are 
omnipresent in Cavafy's poetry; Herbert, born in Lwów, mourned the loss of his city 
where he never returned after the war. As Milosz observes when discussing Cavafy's 
*Dareios', ‘the true home of the Polish poet is history, and though Polish history is 
much shorter than that of Greece, it is no less rich in defeats and lost illusions’.!? The 
decline of democratic and totalitarian states (Roman, Byzantine, Polish, Soviet) together 
with exile and loss circulate in the orbit of the Cavafy-Poland axis. 

Another reason for Cavafy's popularity in Poland, as in other countries, is his decep- 
tively prosaic style, and consequently, its translatability into many languages. This prose- 
like aspect was observed over fifty years ago by Milosz revealing that he had translated 
Cavafy from English, which was his frequent practice with less known languages: "The 
translation of Cavafy's poems was carried out from English, unfortunately. Given the lin- 
guistic features of this poetry, it may turn out to be less harmful than in the case of poets 
more immersed in the matter of language.'!* This singular aspect of Cavafy's poetry 
exists within a larger context of international translation; mapping Polish recent attempts 
to restore prosody to Cavafy's poetry (Libera 2011 and Kania 2013) in this framework, 
one can notice that they may run counter to a general tendency exemplified, for instance, 
in the English-speaking world to neglect Cavafy's metre after John Mavrogordato's ren- 
dition. Contrary to the tradition of prose translation established by Marguerite Yource- 
nar (‘la prosodie n'est pas, en somme, ce qui importe le plus chez Cavafy’'>), convergent 
with the opinions of such poetic authorities as Iosif Brodsky (‘Every poet loses in trans- 
lation, and Cavafy is not an exception. What is exceptional is that Cavafy also gains'!$), 
Seamus Heaney (‘Cavafy’s poems survive translation better than most’ and ‘would prob- 
ably hold up well enough if translated into prose’'”), or Czesław Miłosz quoted above, 


11 C. Miłosz, Prywatne obowiazki (Paris 1972) 41; Skibinski in Z. Kubiak, Zwierciadło Sródziemnomorza 
(Warsaw 2002) 97. 

12 Iprovide the last two names (now Vilnius and Lviv) in the Polish pre-war spelling; parts of Lithuania and 
Ukraine remained within Polish borders until 1939. 

13 Milosz, The Witness, 4, 111-12. 

14 Mitosz, Prywatne, 41-2. 

15 M. Yourcenar, ‘L‘art de traduire’, in Les yeux ouverts. Entretiens avec Matthieu Galey (Paris 1980) 205. 
16 I. Brodsky, ‘On Cavafy’s side’, The New York Review of Books, 17 Feb. 1977. 

17 S. Heaney, ‘Foreword’, in C. P. Cavafy, The Canon, trans. S. Haviaras (Athens 2004) vi. 
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Cavafy’s poetry does not strike the reader of Greek as much akin to prose. This issue was 
perhaps most accurately diagnosed by Seferis: 


Very often in Cavafy’s work, while the language itself is neutral and unemotional, 
the movement of the persons and the succession of the events involved is so 
closely packed, so airtight, one might almost say, that one has the impression that 
his poems attract emotion by means of a vacuum. This vacuum created by Cavafy 
is the element which differentiates his phrases from the mere prosaicness which 
his critics have fancied that they saw in his work.!? 


Wrestling with the metre, Libera’s and Kania’s endeavours in Polish, or, in Heaney’s 
opinion, Stratis Haviaras’ in English,’? attest to this lack of ‘mere prosaicness’ in 
Cavafy’s poetry. 


Cavafy and Polish literature 


From the contemporary standpoint, Mitosz’s translation of Cavafy’s four poems seems 
the most influential before Kubiak’s, being quoted by translators and critics.?? The 
imposed and self-imposed status of Milosz as a poet and translator ‘anointing’ young 
writers and acting as a periscope for foreign poetry should not be disregarded as the 
reason for his being a point of Cavafian reference. Whereas the relationship between Her- 
bert’s and Cavafy’s poetry offers a different vantage point, Herbert was allegedly trans- 
lating Cavafy for himself?! Interestingly, Miłosz, Herbert and Kubiak familiarized 
themselves with the Alexandrian’s work through the medium of other languages. 
Although the reader can hardly detect traces of these complexities, all of them advanced 
Cavafy’s work in Poland. 

Situating Cavafy in Polish literature is a daunting task if we are to consider not only 
the amplitude, but also the specificity of the Cavafian influence or convergence, as well as 
the status of the poets and critics included in this comparative frame. Figures of such rank 
as Czeslaw Milosz, Wislawa Szymborska, Aleksander Fiut, Arendt Van Nieukerken, 
Piotr Sommer or Krzysztof Lisowski have been trying to assess Cavafy’s oeuvre or its 
impact. Lisowski encapsulates it as follows: 


After a short reflection one comes to the conclusion that the most momentous influ- 
ence upon the development of contemporary Polish poetry [after 1956], apart from 


18 G. Seferis, On the Greek Style: Selected Essays in Poetry and Hellenism, trans. Rex Warner (London 
1966) 146. Emphasis added. Warner translated the phrase in italics as ‘breathe emotion through a 
vacuum’; the original, however, reads “τραβούν τη συγκίνηση διά του κενού’ (G. Seferis, Δοκιμές, I (Athens 
1974) 348). This passage in Peter Mackridge’s English translation is provided in italics. 

19 Heaney, ‘Foreword’, vi. Out of thirteen existing English versions of Cavafy’s canon, a recent one by 
Daniel Mendelsohn (2009) seems more representative of the prosodic trend. 

20 A. Libera, ‘Od tłumacza’, in K. Kawafis, Jeżeli do Itaki... (Krakow 2011) 5-10. P. Matywiecki, T. Burek 
and I. Smolka in L. Mastalerz, ‘Tłumaczenie ma znaczenie’, Polish Radio 2, 29 March 2011. 

21 Libera ‘Od tłumacza’. 
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indigenous writers, was exerted by a handful of twentieth-century poets...: certainly 
Apollinaire, T. S. Eliot, and eventually, Cavafy.?? 


Both Lisowski and Sommer make up a list of poets influenced by or akin to Cavafy; at the 
top of the list is always Zbigniew Herbert. Lisowski further enumerates Milosz, 
J. M. Rymkiewicz, Aleksander Wat and Adam Zagajewski, whom he ranks as represen- 
tatives of the ‘Classicizing’ movement,?? and focuses on the Cavafian diction, miniature 
epic, the use of persona, ‘objective’ tone, and an ironic view of history.?* He frequently 
cites two ‘immortal poems,’ the ‘Barbarians’ and ‘Ithaca,’ devoting an article to the 
popularity of the former, where he astutely notes that Cavafian irony, conceit and linguis- 
tic economy anticipates modern poetics by almost a century: ‘The “Barbarians” could 
have been ... written, for instance, by Miłosz, Herbert, or Brodsky.'?? ‘Was it because 
Milosz made the poem popular,’ he continues elsewhere, ‘or because it offered a more 
attractive version of poetic parable than the Polish ones?’*° 

While Mitosz indeed believed that he ‘actively cultivated the estate of Polish 
poetry, ?? the reputation of those poems resides in their unspecified character: parable 
was frequent in Polish post-war poetry, abundant in the work of Szymborska or 
Herbert. Incorporating the ‘Barbarians’ in three of his publications spanning over 
thirty years, Miłosz eventually argued that the poem encapsulated the whole century 
together with the concept of ‘metahistory’ with its ‘recurrent patterns’.*” This opinion 
had in fact been voiced by Rymkiewicz in 1967 with reference to Herbert: the ‘Barbar- 
ians,’ in his opinion, was parallel to Herbert’s notion of history as a recurrent cultural 
cycle.?? The poem has also been notably used in the political context: e.g., the interview 
with Libera entitled ‘Cavafy translates reality’, instead of the translation itself, tackles 
Polish and international politics of which the ‘Barbarians’ is supposedly evocative.?! 


22 K. Lisowski, ‘Aleksandryjczyk i jego tłumacz’, Nowe Ksiazki 10 (1995) 53. 

23 Op.cit., 54; ‘Noty o Kawafisie’, in Greckie lustro (Sejny 2011) 102. Lam grateful to one of the referees of 
this article, Prof. Irena Grudzinska-Gross, for the following observation: ‘A very important side of Cavafy's 
influence is the use of Classical culture in a “quotidian” style’. 

24 ‘Polish culture is based on Catholicism, with elements of martyr worship; the poets who were influenced 
by Cavafy looked for ways of distancing themselves from history without abandoning it' (Irena Grudzinska- 
Gross, ibid.). Alhough the first sentence holds true about a limited number of post-war poets, this opinion 
insightfully situates Cavafy as a counterbalance to moralist-patriotic interpretations of Herbert's poetry. 

25 K. Lisowski, ‘O najslynniejszym wierszu Konstandinosa Kawafisa', Kwartalnik Artystyczny 78 (2013) 
23-4. 

26 Lisowski, ‘Noty’, 92. 

27 Milosz, Wypisy, 3. 

28 C. Milosz, ‘Przygody poezji nowoczesnej’, Kultura 7-8 (1961), reprinted in Prywatne obowiazki, 37-45; 
Wypisy, 324—6. 

29 Milosz, Wypisy, 324. 

30 J. M. Rymkiewicz, Czym jest klasycyzm. Manifesty poetyckie (Warsaw 1967) 65. 

31 J. Lichocka, ‘Libera tłumaczy Kawafisa, Kawafis tlumaczy rzeczywistość’, interview with A. Libera, 
Polish Radio 2, 15 Sep 2010. 
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Apart from wit, anecdote, understatement, and the amalgam of lyric and narra- 
tive,” another critic and poet, Piotr Sommer, focuses mainly on Polish parable 
(Herbert, Szymborska, Krynicki) as influenced by Cavafy.? He also declares Cavafy 
and Brecht ‘the patrons of the last two generations of Polish poets before the bruLion 
generation [of the early 1990s|'.?^ Evoking Cavafy in many of his analyses, Sommer 
places him in the translation network where the Cavafian filter makes Polish renditions 
of other foreign poets sound familiar.?? These interconnections are manifest for instance 
in the Polish translation of Seamus Heaney's poetry influenced by Herbert influenced by 
Cavafy. Pondering on the fact that Heaney did not exert a substantial influence on Polish 
poets, Sommer concludes: 


Another import — via Heaney — of the parable into Polish, at the exact moment when 
the Polish language has just liberated itself after a long struggle from the omnipotent 
collar of that parable [the 1990s], would not seem desirable ... Just as [Heaney's] 
‘Hercules and Antaeus’ could not have been written without Herbert, so Herbert 
may have experienced some difficulties in writing this or that (‘The return of the pro- 
consul, for instance) if he hadn't come across Cavafy at the right moment.?? 


This route of sequential translations and inspirations seems perplexing, but a closer look 
only confirms Milosz's view of Cavafy's work as impure poetry, or Lefevere's notion of 
rewriting in the practice of translation. 

Master of the parable, Szymborska did not pay attention to this specific aspect of 
Cavafy's art but to the cross-generic character of his poetry with an emphasis on epic: 


Cavafy acted as, and actually was, a veritable epic poet, in the modern sense of the 
word of course. The epic spirit ... having been chased out of the front door of the 
palace of poetry, sneaks back through the window. It does not take the shape of 
long poems any more, not at all. Rather, it dwells in short forms familiar to us 
from lyric poetry.?" 


Terse as usual, Szymborska does not elaborate on this any further. The passage undeni- 
ably spotlights the divergence between lyric and epic poetry, the latter of which was also 
dear to Szymborska's own style: avoiding emotional statements but full of acute obser- 
vation of people and events. Characteristically, instead of the outdated heroic epos, 
Szymborska appreciates Cavafy's short form (which she also excelled in), pointing to 


32 P.Sommer, Po stykach (Gdansk 2005) 169. 

33 Op. cit., 73,155; ‘Tkaé i pru@’, interview by B. N. Lopiefiska, Tygodnik Powszechny 16 (21 Apr. 2002). Web. 
34 Sommer, Po stykach, 169; Smak detalu (Lublin 1995) 116. 

35 Sommer's train of thought revolving around Cavafy reveals a paradoxical itinerary: as a translator of 
Brecht and Anglophone poets including D. J. Enright, Derek Mahon and Seamus Heaney, and a poet of 
the cited pre-bruLion generations influenced by Cavafy, Sommer makes all these translations intertwine 
around Cavafy. 

36 Sommer, Po stykacb, 155. 

37 W. Szymborska, Lektury nadobowiazkowe, I (Krakow 1973) 147. 
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his skilful adaptation of the epic story-telling tradition to the form of expression once 
reserved for lyrics. Epic qualities of Cavafy’s poetry also attracted the attention of 
Kubiak?? and Miłosz, who calls Cavafy's poems ‘micronovels or microdramas' but con- 
nects all three genres: 


It is hence ‘impure’ poetry, vulnerable to accusations of being prose, since the 
immersion in the matter of language, ... i.e., all that ritual torture of the avant-garde, 
is alien to it. [In Cavafy's poetry] language is used to outline a situation, not to 
become engaged in a semantic struggle, and is subject to the same laws as the collo- 
quial speech of a soliloquy, which has to be uttered, after all, by an actor.?? 


In Milosz's view, Cavafy was able to outline these situations because of his refinement or 
decadence which acted as an ‘emotional radar’.*° Despite this documented interest, 
Miłosz -- author of thirteen volumes of poetry and five of prose before translating 
Cavafy - cannot really be said to write similarly to Cavafy. It is true, though, that he 
aligned himself with the poets of the periphery (Cavafy, Oscar Milosz),* while the inter- 
national community of poets (Heaney, Tomas Venclova) ranked him in one breath, 
together with Cavafy, among the most significant names of the twentieth century. 
After Milosz' death, Venclova wrote: 


Now as never before we realize that he is the peer of the best poets of the twentieth 
century. Apart from Milosz, they are Eliot, Cavafy, Mandelstam. All of them were 
writing in wretched times but managed to condense the tragic experience of their era 
up to an invisible point where hope begins.*? 


With these words Andrzej Franaszek opens his recent monumental biography of Milosz, 
quoting further Cavafy himself in an imaginary dialogue between young and old 
Milosz.^* In the epigraph to the last chapter entitled ‘The Old Poet’, Franaszek cites 
the editor of Tygodnik. Powszechny, where Miłosz often published: 


In our editorial office we called him (after Durrell who used this name for Cavafy) 
‘the old poet of the city’. Not quite, he was never old. The witness of the past 
century, he was speaking out, asking questions and searching for answers, the 
way these times demand. He was always really present. 5 


38 Kubiak observed such qualities also in Seferis’ work (Zwierciadło, 46), contrary to Szymborska, who 
believed that Seferis ‘remains a lyrical poet drawing on the native tradition with changeable luck. In his 
poetry, literary allusion does not always succeed in intensifying expression; sometimes it makes it weaker 
and banal’ (Szymborska, Lektury 147-8). 

39 Miłosz, Prywatne, 41. 

40 Ibid. 

41 Ibid. 

42 Heaney summons Milosz also in his ‘Homage to Seferis'. 

43 T. Venclova, ‘Dwa księstwa’, Tygodnik Powszechny 34 (2004). 

44 A. Franaszek, Miłosz. Biografia (Krakow 2011) 260. 

45 A. Boniecki, ‘To nic, ze czasem nie wie’, in Franaszek, op. cit., 723. 
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The correspondence between Milosz and Cavafy lies exactly in that presence in the 
face of history, preserving their intense sense of observation, the feature which Polish and 
foreign critics and poets frequently underline in reference to both poets, and which 
Milosz accentuated when discussing Cavafy. 

Simultaneously, Milosz as a translator was deliberately satisfying the demand for 
novelty, influencing the choices of young Polish poetry. 6 Perspicacious of the function 
of translation in the literary system, he was followed by Sommer who - citing Cavafy 
as an example — raised the same point: ‘the quality of translation exercises an impact 
on what is going to happen in Polish literature ... especially if provided at the moment 
when the language needs it most.' ^ 


Herbert 


The affinity between Herbert and Cavafy (the term ‘influence’*® can barely match the 
complexity of this relationship) is much too extensive a topic to be discussed here in a 
more detailed manner.*? Aleksander Fiut and Arendt Van Nieukerken?? ventured a com- 
parison of selected texts and motifs. Remarkably, Fiut does not analyse the most discern- 
ible trace of Cavafian presence in Herbert's oeuvre: the poem ‘Journey’ quoting from 
‘Ithaca’. The critic notes that analogies can be discerned already in Herbert's first collec- 
tion, Struna światła [Chord of light] of 1956, before Polish translations of Cavafy had 
appeared. ‘Briefly speaking, the following comparison can concern only analogies, not 
influences or a conscious dialogue"?! he concludes in harmony with Milosz's hypoth- 
esis.°” The translator Antoni Libera has attempted to reproduce the circumstances of 
that dialogue: 


8 


I associate [Cavafy's biography] with that of Zbigniew Herbert, a recluse in the 
*waste land' of social realism and an employee of the memorable Moors Depart- 
ment, who wrote elegant poems about the golden age of bygone civilizations and 
cultures. 


My association with Herbert is so strong because their parallel biographies are 
coupled with aesthetic and thematic similarities. I did not realize ... the scope of Her- 
bert's esteem for Cavafy until the publication of his famous ‘Journey’ of 1975, 
openly alluding to ‘Ithaca.’ Later, when I got to know Herbert personally, I heard 


46 Milosz, Wypisy, 5. 

47 Sommer, κας”. 

48 Detected e.g. by S. Baranczak, ‘Ironie’, in Poznawanie Herberta (Krakow 1998) 393. 

49 Iexplore this relationship in detail in a separate article in progress. 

50 Fiut, ‘Dwa spojrzenia’; A. Van Nieukerken, Ironiczny konceptyzm. Nowoczesna polska poezja metafi- 
zyczna (Krakow 1998). 

51 Fiut, ‘Dwa spojrzenia’, 271. 

52 C. Miłosz, Czesława Miłosza autoportret przekorny. Rozmowy przeprowadził Aleksander Fiut (Krakow 
1994) 410. 
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much about that ‘elective affinity’. It turned out that he had been reading Cavafy 
mainly in English and German translation long before Kubiak introduced it to the 
Polish reader.?? 


Before Polish translations of Cavafy appeared in the 1960s, Mavrogordato’s rendition 
(1951) might have been Herbert’s English source, though the only English version of 
Cavafy he had at home was Rae Dalven’s (1961). Herbert learnt better English only at 
the end of the 1960s, while he already spoke very good German (Helmut von den Stei- 
nen’s translation appeared in 1953) and fluent French before his first stay in France in 
1958-60,°* the time when Yourcenar's translations appeared in book form (1958). Of 
Polish translations, in Herbert's home library one can find Kubiak's late edition of 1992. 
Fiut recalls Herbert saying that he *may have read the Alexandrian's poems in English 
and Polish translation'.?? Taking into account Herbert's command of languages, as well 
as Fiut's attribution of Herbert's poem ‘Arion’ (written in 195256) published in Struna 
światła (1956) to Cavafian influence, Cavafy’s single poems published in Yourcenar's trans- 
lation in literary journals (1940 including ‘En attendant les barbares’; 1944) seem the most 
probable source of Herbert's, apart from (if at all) Mavrogordato’s rendition.” Unless a 
pure analogy, the opening of ‘Arion’ indeed presents a very suggestive case of Cavafian 
imagery and of the way he introduced protagonists of his historical poems: 


This is he — Arion — 

the Grecian Caruso 

concertmaster of the ancient world 
expensive as a necklace 

or rather as a constellation 

singing 

to the ocean billows and traders in silks 
to the tyrants and mule herders 

the crowns blacken on the tyrants’ heads 
and the sellers of onion cakes 


for the first time err in their figures to their own disadvantage ...?? 


53 Libera, ‘Od thumacza’, 6. 

54 Iexpress my gratitude to Henryk Citko, the Director of the Manuscript Section at the National Library in 
Warsaw, in charge of the Herbert Archive, for the information on Herbert’s languages and his home library. 
Herbert’s library also included an Italian rendition by F. M. Pontani (1972) acquired in 1980. 

55 Fiut, ‘Dwa spojrzenia’, 112. 

56 Z. Herbert, Notatniki [Notebooks], 17955, vol. 33, Inventory of the Herbert Archive, National Library 
in Warsaw 2008. All subsequent dates of the creation of Herbert’s poems come from the Inventory. 

57 Inthe 1950s Herbert spent much time at university libraries, striving to obtain French publications on art 
and literature (Henryk Citko, after Herbert’s unpublished correspondence). I have no idea whether Herbert 
knew Valassopoulo’s translations, published in the 1920-30s in literary journals. 

58 Z. Herbert, ‘Arion’, trans. C. Milosz and P. D. Scott, in Z. Herbert, Collected Poems 1956-1998 
(London 2007) 55. 
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An even more suggestive evocation of the Cavafian spirit, the poem ‘Curatia Dioni- 
sia’ was written in 1960 after Herbert’s visit to France, which again may point to Your- 
cenar as the possible source. ‘Curatia’ exemplifies such Cavafian traits as the factual 
reconstruction of events from the borders of the Roman empire; the trivial biography 
of a marginal ancient figure set against a major historical background; lapidary 
diction; an ancient inscription deciphered from a tombstone: 


The stone is well preserved An inscription (bad Latin) 
declares Curatia Dionisia lived forty-something years 
and raised this modest monument at her own expense 
her solitary banquet continues The cup held in midair 
The face without a smile The doves too heavyset 

She spent the last years of her life in Brittany 

near the wall which brought the barbarians to a halt 
in a castrum whose foundations and cellars survive 


She was engaged in the most ancient female practice 
Briefly but sincerely mourned by Third Legion soldiers 
as well as a certain elderly officer ...°? 


The shadow of Cavafy looms large over the title of the volume quoted from this poem 
(Napis [Inscription] 1969). The pervasion of barbarians in Herbert’s poetry, beside its 
being a glaring allusion to the twentieth-century history of which the poet had a first- 
hand experience, may be yet another indication of Cavafy’s importance: not only in 
*Curatia', but also in the title of his most famous collection of essays, Barbarzyftca w 
ogrodzie (Barbarian in the Garden), or in a sequence of poems — containing the key 
word ‘barbarians’ — which Fiut examines in reference to history.5? 

Among aspects of Herbert's poetics analogous to Cavafy's, Fiut enumerates the sig- 
nificance of detail, the universal view, the use of the Classics, and concise and arid 
imagery.Ó' The critic highlights, however, a major difference in their didacticism and 
treatment of history: where Cavafy stays objective, shuttling between centuries and cul- 
tures, Herbert imposes the twentieth-century perspective and moral judgement on 
history, which Fiut deems negative. One has to bear in mind, however, that Cavafy 
never experienced a coalition of totalitarian systems. "The return of the proconsul’, ident- 
ified by Rymkiewicz in 1967 as an instance of the Cavafian affinity, can illustrate Fiut's 
claim about Herbert's stoicism only to an extent: radically ironic, Herbert's protagonist 


59 Herbert, ‘Curatia Dionisia’, trans. A. Valles, in Collected Poems, 254. | have corrected capital letters and 
removed 'are' from line 5. Also, Polish *proceder' in line 9, translated as 'practice', should rather read 
‘dealings’. 

60 Because of the two poets’ prominence in Polish and world poetry, the affinities between Cavafy and 
Herbert merit a separate article. Here I refer only to these two poems which can elucidate the issue of Herbert’s 
acquaintance with Cavafy and are not discussed by critics. 

61 Fiut, ‘Dwa spojrzenia’, 113-14. 

62 Rymkiewicz, Czym jest klasycyzm, 62. 
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decides to return home from exile and survive at the emperor’s court hoping ‘that things 
will work out somehow'.5? To Fiut’s astute record of differences, including ethics, sym- 
pathy and pain as some of Herbert’s dominants, one should add Herbert’s different 
meaning of home as lost roots and foundations, and the function of irony as a weapon 
of the subdued. 

Although the imperative of ‘the defence of the besieged city’ in Herbert’s Raport z 
oblezonego miasta [Report from the besieged city] is believed to be ‘an (evident) 
polemic against Cavafy’s “Waiting for the Barbarians”, $4 the monolith of Herbert’s mor- 
alistic engagement cracks, nonetheless, on closer inspection. At the end of his analysis, 
Fiut concedes that some of Herbert's *classicis" poems incline the reader to unveil an 
existentialist psychologist under the ethical mask.$? One can also wonder why Herbert’s 
panoramic synthetic perspective should be considered cruder than Cavafy’s study of a 
historical moment and the workings of chance, or why Herbert’s perception of history 
as an irreversible past should be inferior to Cavafy’s open ending.© 

The most conspicuous case of the Cavafian spirit in Herbert’s poetry, ‘Journey,’ 
becomes the pivot of Libera’s and Van Nieukerken’s comments. Its first line echoes the 
opening of ‘Ithaca’: 


If you set out on a journey pray that the road is long 

a wandering without apparent aim a blind groping 

so you come to know earth’s harshness not just by sight but by touch 
so that you measure yourself against the world with your whole skin.°” 


In his comparative analysis of both poems, Van Nieukerken reaches the conclusion that 


contrary to ... Cavafy’s poems, the aim of Herbert's journey is not to reach ... a 
horizon of transcendence. Its purpose is first and foremost to situate the place of 
birth in a proper perspective. By setting out on a long journey we gain distance 
from our homeland.5* 


63 Herbert, ‘The return of the proconsul’, trans. C. Miłosz and P. D. Scott, in Collected Poems, 184-5. 
Written between 1950 and 1961, published in Studium przedmiotu [Study of an Object] 1961. Fiut omits 
to analyse it in the context of stoicism. In Studium the proconsul's soliloquy precedes ‘Elegy of Fortinbras’, 
Herbert's most famous dramatic monologue, the genre also favoured by Cavafy. "The Return' is the only 
Polish poem included by Nasos Vayenas in his Synomilontas me ton Kavafi (Thessaloniki 2000); however, 
the reference to the source of the Greek translation (p. 372) sends us to Tbe Faber Book of Modern European 
Poetry, ed. A. Alvarez (London 1992), illustrating the labyrinthine ways of translation and reception of Euro- 
pean poetry. 

64 Van Nieukerken, Ironiczny, 202. 

65 Fiut, 'Dwa spojrzenia', 136. 

66 Op.cit., 116-17. 

67 Herbert, ‘Journey’, trans. A. Valles, in Collected Poems, 437. The poem was written between 1954 and 
1956, published in the press in 1975 and eventually in Elegia na odejście [Elegy for the departure] (1990). 
68 Van Nieukerken, Ironiczny, 222. 
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This statement could just as well be applied to Cavafy, who also situates his home- 
land in a proper perspective at a distance. Another reflection, that ‘what for Cavafy is the 
horizon of transcendence, for Herbert seems the boundary of the lack of meaning, the 
abyss of nothingness’,°’ is disputable in the context of the whole poem, which relies 
on the senses and on the order of nature rather than abstract ideas." To Libera, 
‘Journey’ granted a moment of illumination into Herbert’s ‘elective affinity’ which the 
translator could vaguely sense before. That exact moment gave him an incentive to 
enquire into the hidden bond between the two poets (who hardly ever disclosed their 
inspirations) and undertake a new translation of Cavafy infused with Herbert. His 
attempts, however, were preceded by Kubiak's enduring tribute to the Alexandrian, 
and I turn now to the Cavafy translations by him and others. 


Cavafy translations 


Kubiak 

Zygmunt Kubiak, believed to have a passive knowledge of Modern Greek, discovered 
Cavafy via Mavrogordato's translation.” He dedicated thirty-five years of his life to 
his magnum opus: seven editions of Cavafy's poems and the monograph."? In this impas- 
sioned pursuit, he stood apart from translators such as Janusz Strasburger who claimed: 
‘I translate what I want, between other interesting activities, cautious not to sell my soul 
to anyone. ? Kubiak definitely sold his soul to Cavafy. The remarkable range of his pub- 
lishers of various affiliations under Communism and in democracy asserted both the 
never-fading interest in Cavafy's poetry irrespective of the line of power, and the perpe- 
tual endeavour of his translator hunting for the patronage which would enable him to 
preserve a measure of independence.” The 1979 edition designed for school libraries 
was another of Kubiak's indisputable accomplishments as an advocate of the Greek 
poet in Poland. 

Enjoying a monopoly of Cavafy for the rest of his life, Kubiak took certain liberties 
in presenting Cavafy's biography and work. Although all his introductions begin with the 
information that Cavafy was born in Alexandria, the monograph opens with the sen- 
tence: ‘The greatest Modern Greek poet was born in Asia Minor.” Challenged by 


69 Kubiak, ‘O tlumaczeniu wierszy Kawafisa’, Literatura na Swiecie 1-2 (1996) 391. 

70 Another task exceeding the scope of this article is the critical discussion of ‘Journey’ from the perspective 
of Herbert's other poems and in dialogue with Van Nieukerken's reading. 

71 Z. Kubiak, ‘O ttumaczeniu’, 391. 

72 1967, 1978, 1979, 1981, 1992, 1995 (with the monograph), 2001. After the first two editions of Selected 
Poems, Kubiak follows the order of Greek publications of Cavafy's poems. 

73 J. Strasburger, “Ζ, warsztatu tłumacza’, Literatura na Swiecie 1 (1971) 149. 

74 Eg. the PIW [Państwowy Instytut Wydawniczy} publishing house, an off-Communist-mainstream 
though not independent publisher, ‘while “luring the despot” [ie., seemingly satisfying censorship 
demands], provided a protective umbrella for those who could not publish anywhere else’ (Kubiak, Zwiercia- 
dio, 94). 

75 Kubiak, Kawafis Aleksandryjczyk, 5. Cavafy’s family came from Constantinople. 
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Borowska on this point,’”° Kubiak responds that Cavafy was ‘born [there] as a poet’ and 
‘everything concerning his family and himself originates from Asia Minor.’’’ The fact 
that Seferis occupies a notable place in Kubiak’s monograph provides a further key to 
the analogy between both poets’ Asia Minor origins. This insouciance is not only charac- 
teristic of Kubiak’s work, but also indicative of his cosmopolitanism, manifest in the 
opinions that Greeks and Poles are ‘brothers in the East European predicament’ and 
that he is both a Pole and a Greek as an heir to ancient Greek culture.’® 

Kubiak’s Classical background and his work from other languages cannot be 
omitted as auxiliary determinants of Cavafy translation. Kubiak’s introductions have 
been written with great emphasis on antiquity regarding linguistic and historical 
issues. The language and style of his translations are more stilted than those of his 
follower, Antoni Libera. In some poems, his background as a translator from Latin 
and Ancient Greek takes over the original, which is a conscious practice: ‘I have 
always felt a Classicist, and a masquerade would be contrary to Cavafy's attitude to 
language" .?? 

*Cavafy's attitude to language' as well as the memorable prose aspect of his poetry 
provide another bone of contention between Kubiak and his critics. Borowska sets the 
linguistic hybridity of Cavafy's poems?! at the top of her list of factors contributing to 
Cavafy's untranslatability; cultural difference appears in second place; and in the 
third, ‘an illusory facility of translating Cavafy connected with the seemingly prosaic 
character of his poems’.8* Kubiak as a conscious rewriter does not consider Cavafy's 
πολυγλωσσία an ‘element constituting the Cavafian poetic substance’, concluding that 
Cavafy is ‘an author of course very difficult to translate, but to a great extent, when 
set against the background of the world's best poetry, translatable.’®? 

Kubiak can be easily situated in the context of Polish translation, an active field 
where his output lives on in the work of his successors: both Libera and Kania remember 
their initiation into Cavafy’s world via Kubiak’s legendary 1967 edition. While one 
translation spawns another, curiously enough the order of this process is not simply 
chronological. Libera and Kania felt they had to confront Kubiak’s opus; Libera’s 


76 M. Borowska, ‘Kawafis Kubiaka, czyli pochwała niemożliwości’, Literatura na Swiecie 10 (1995 )318- 
36. 

77 Kubiak, ‘O tlumaczeniu', 387. 

78 Z. Kubiak, Nowy brewiarz Europejczyka (Warsaw 2001) 75-6. 

79 E.g., in ‘In the Month of Athyr’ Kubiak strips the text of square brackets which in the original denote the 
hypothetical deciphering of an ancient inscription. The translator observes those brackets with horror in 
foreign renditions and opts for a full and certain version of the Classical inscription (Kubiak, Ὁ ttumaczeniu’, 
390). 

80 Ibid. 

81 She enumerates koine, Byzantine Greek, katharevousa, demotic, dialectal forms, quotations from various 
periods, and the influence of foreign languages, all constituting Cavafy’s ‘private koine’, called by Kubiak 
πολυγλωσσία in response to her review (‘O tlumaczeniu', 388). 

82 Borowska, ‘Kawafis Kubiaka’, 325-9. 

83 Z. Kubiak, Ὁ dumaczeniu', 388. 
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version,? however, does not appear to have influenced Kania's?? in the slightest; in fact, 
neither Kania himself nor his interviewers mention Libera as his predecessor. It is difficult 
to determine whether the reason for this discontinuity in the chain of translation lay in the 
temporal proximity of the two publications, in personal or literary reserve, or in some- 
thing completely different. 


Libera 

Libera’s approach to translating Cavafy and his description of Herbert’s method demon- 
strate Lefevere’s concept of translation as rewriting. In Libera’s recollection, Herbert per- 
ceived translation as a perfect way to gain a true insight into a foreign poem and thus 
engaged in a ‘rough translation’ of Cavafy, the outcome of which, however, has been 
lost. ‘Its only trace is a slightly paraphrased first line of “Ithaca” used as an opening 
for [Herbert’s] “Journey”, Libera continues in a Lefeverian vein. 


What has gone missing in the ‘rough translation’ survived nonetheless in Herbert's 
original work. Herbert can be said to have embedded Cavafy on Polish soil by means 
of his own poetry. In any case, he created a stylistic and rhetorical idiom which 
seems ideally matched to render the Cavafian diction.?* 


It is exactly on that ‘idiom’ that Libera bases his own version: ‘I have decided to follow 
that line: to translate Cavafy into Polish via Herbert’.®” Otherwise known as a Beckett 
specialist and a prose writer himself, Libera declares the need to restore Cavafy's 
rhythm and lineation - the latter rightly so, as Cavafy's graphically caesured lines 
were cut in half by Kubiak, who ended up with poems double the length of the originals. 

The language Libera translated from, however, remains a mystery. Some critics 
suggest English, which would make Libera's declaration about Cavafian metre 
dubious; the translator himself asserts that he used bilingual editions featuring English, 
French and Italian, avowing that the abundance of Cavafy translations abroad, ‘an 
instructive point of reference’, has encouraged him to proceed with his own work.*? 
Libera seems to follow the path of the Polish master into Cavafy's work via foreign trans- 
lations. More astonishing is the reversal of the creative process: Libera translates Cavafy 
under the influence of a Herbert who is inspired by Cavafy. His symbolic act of closing 
this circle could perfectly illustrate Lefevere's idea of rewriting. 

If we confront the cryptic issue of the source language, it transpires that neither of 
the Polish translators of Cavafy reveals this detail. Not that such a statement is necessary; 


84 K. Kawafis, Jeżeli do Itaki wybierasz sie w podróz..., trans. A. Libera (Krakow 2011). 

85 K. Kawafis, Czekając na barbarzyncéw i inne wiersze. Περιμένοντας τους βαρβάρους και άλλα ποιήµατα, 
transl. I. Kania (Krakow and Budapest 2013). 

86 Libera, ‘Od tłumacza’, 10. 

87 Ibid. 

88 Tomasz Burek, in Mastalerz, ‘Tłumaczenie’. 

89 Libera, ‘Od tłumacza’, 9-10; ‘O Kawafisie, antyku i chrześcijaństwie’, interview by M. Matyszkowicz, 
Teologia Polityczna, 15 Sep 2010. Web. 
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the reader automatically assumes that the original has been used as the source text. Ares 
Chadzinikolau speculates that Kubiak translated from other languages than Modern 
Greek, claiming that e.g., the choice of folk songs in his anthology reflects the French 
selection by Claude Fauriel?? Both Kubiak and Libera translated profusely from 
English, which is also visible in their translation: some critics identify ‘English-language’ 
economy in Libera’s translation and believe that precisely this type of economy is lacking 
in that of Kubiak,”* whose elevated style was, paradoxically, nourished not only by the 
Classics but also by English Romantic poets.?? Libera declares elsewhere that he has 
‘translated a few poems only because they had already been translated (sometimes 
from English into English) by Seamus Heaney and James Merrill’.?? A convoluted 
chain of translation indeed. 

What is the place and function of Libera’s translation in the world of Polish trans- 
lations of Cavafy and potentially, of Polish literature? The translator and his critics?* 
emphasize the fact that his work satisfies the purpose of providing a comparison with 
Kubiak: his translation has been appraised as more lively, concise, and colloquial than 
his predecessor's.?? Both versions complement each other: where Libera is lacking in dra- 
matic or passionate tone, especially in the erotic poems, Kubiak lacks logical persuasion 
in philosophical and historical ones. None of them, however, tackles Cavafy’s mixed 
language; Borowska’s argument holds even more about Libera than Kubiak, whose arch- 
aized translation, despite his declared unconcern for Cavafy’s linguistic register, gives the 
impression of an attempt at rendering it. 

Libera depicts his twofold motivation as follows: 


I had been learning Cavafy via Kubiak’s translations. The other source was of course 
Zbigniew Herbert ... with whom I often conversed about Cavafy, ... his style and 
idiom... These conversations made me realize how much Herbert owed to Cavafy, 
not only in terms of ideas but also of a certain diction... Through my own trans- 
lation of Cavafy ... I was trying to pay Herbert's debt to Cavafy by stylizing the 
translation in Herbert’s language.”° 


Libera acts as a posthumous executor of Herbert's — will? oeuvre? Throughout Herbert's 
life his affinity with Cavafy had not been discussed; Fiut's study appeared shortly before 
his death. Libera's translation is clearly an instance of rewriting Herbert as well as 
Cavafy. The bold claim to be translating Cavafy via Herbert makes the rendition 
method and its results (‘recycling’ Herbert and juxtaposing the two poetic dictions) 


90 A. Chadzinikolau, Literatura nowogrecka w przekładach polskich (Poznan 2003) 109. 

91 Mastalerz, ‘Tłumaczenie’. 

92 Kubiak also translated English Romantics and opens his Modern Greek anthology with John Keats’ ‘Ode 
on a Grecian Urn’. 

93 Libera, ‘O Kawafisie, antyku’. 

94 Ibid., and Mastalerz, ‘Tłumaczenie’. 
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96 Lichocka, ‘Libera tłumaczy’. 
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potentially interesting for Polish literary circles as a linguistic experiment of sorts.” The 
utopian idea of an objective translation has been further subverted by a conscious refer- 
ence to a third party, another iconic poet. It is as if we wanted to translate, for instance, 
Baudelaire by making use of Eliot. Has Libera succeeded? Critics maintain that Herbert’s 
genius cannot be rendered or imitated,”® just like Cavafy's, in point of fact. Both poets 
seem to share ‘simple’ diction, too simple to be simplified — their art dwells in the 
choice of words, the tone, the rhythm. They may indeed both hold well in English trans- 
lation, as Edward Hirsch observed, because of their ‘sardonic wit and a startling intellec- 
tual clarity that come through linguistic barriers exceptionally well'.?? Yet despite points 
of convergence, their voices are unmistakably distinct. Discussing translation as a form of 
rewriting, Bassnett and Lefevere conclude that it ‘constructs the image of writers and/or 
their works’ where ‘one image [of the writer] dislodges another.’!°° We may develop this 
statement here by adding that Herbert’s image potentially dislodges Cavafy’s in Libera’s 
translation. 


Kania 

Ireneusz Kania, a polyglot translator famous for his renditions of ancient, Renaissance, 
and Romantic poets as well as prose,!?! has recently published a new version of 
Cavafy (2013) in a bibliophile, bilingual (for the first time in Poland) edition with a fac- 
simile of ‘Waiting for the Barbarians’ from the Sengopoulos notebook. When juxtaposed 
with his predecessors, Kania seems to pursue a similar aim to Libera’s: to restore rhythm 
and, additionally, rhyme,’ rightly pinpointing the analogy between Greek and Polish as 
highly inflected languages and the translating potential of his native tongue. Kania defi- 
nitely succeeds in his endeavour: his translations are of the highest prosodic quality, 
keeping to rhythm, ceasura and rhyme in most cases very successfully, striving to 
match the original where Kubiak fails to do so because of his wordiness, and Libera 
because of his plain phrasing and lack of rhyme.'°? 

Both Kania and Libera make a free choice of poems (62 and 101 respectively) in a 
chronological order. Historical, erotic!9^ and philosophical poems have been included in 
comparable proportions. Kania’s selection follows an ‘aleatory’ method dependent on 
utterly private impulses such as mood, recollections, music, and the opening of the 
Cavafy volume at random, leaving poems too difficult to translate or not sufficiently 


97 Critics in Mastalerz, ‘Tłumaczenie’. 

98 Matywiecki, in Mastalerz, ‘Tłumaczenie’. 
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interesting for further consideration.'°° This liberty of choice may divulge at least two 
motives: either a premise that Kubiak’s has already published Cavafy’s complete 
oeuvre and what is lacking is the possibility of comparison; or a highly individual 
approach to sources. One may also wonder about the aim of publishing a bilingual 
version of the introduction as well as the poems. Will the niche publisher distribute the 
book in the Greek market? Does the decision follow a publishing convention, or a per- 
sonal or aesthetic preference? Does it constitute an instance of positive ‘manipulation’, 
in Lefereve’s words, which confirms the authenticity of Kania’s translation as taken 
from the original, in reaction, perhaps, to Libera’s enigmatic sources? (Interestingly, 
although at ease with Modern Greek, Kania acknowledges Michal Bzinkowski’s 
φιλολογική επιμέλεια vov ελληνικών κειμένων”). While the number of Polish readers 
of Modern Greek is extremely limited, the translator argues!96 that Modern Greek is 
no longer exotic because it is taught at universities (basically, in two small programmes 
in Poland, we should add) and because Poles massively visit Greece (on all-inclusive tours 
at huge hotels on a handful of islands). 

Having read Cavafy in Kubiak's first edition, Kania describes himself as being 
haunted by the Alexandrian who kept 'stretching out his hands to reach him' by provid- 
ing him with surprises on Greek islands.!?7 One such surprise was an unexpected gift of a 
Sengopoulos reprint in a god-forsaken bookshop on Kefalonia. The translator's enthu- 
siasm for Cavafy's work is evident in his care for detail both in the text and in the pub- 
lication of this rare art book,'?* whose hand-made paper may recall the legendary 
notebook. As for the outstanding quality of the Polish language and its music, Kania's 
translation should ensure him a lasting position in the world of Cavafy translation. 
With a niche publisher, numbered copies, and a narrow selection of poems, however, 
will he eventually be able to overcome Kubiak's towering shadow? 


% 


It transpires that all Polish translators of Cavafy made their first contact with the Alex- 
andrian’s world by way of other translations, either into foreign languages or into Polish. 
Cavafy marks a fascinating course from the domain of world translation (Milosz, 
Herbert, Kubiak) through the one of Polish translation (Libera, Kania) to the realm of 
Polish literature (Herbert, Libera). Previously, in the Communist Utopia — enclosed, 
and, after the Second World War, ethnically almost homogeneous - translation was a 
mode of mental travel for the author and the reader, which may have endowed transla- 
tors with an exceptional role in society, performed perhaps most effectively by the 
‘unpublished translator’ of Cavafy, Zbigniew Herbert. The translators’ long-term 
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devotion to Cavafy, as well as the air of conspiracy surrounding their work on the one 
hand and Herbert's ‘elective affinity’ on the other, has made readers await subsequent 
versions with a mixture of fever and anxiety, while critics hail them as sensations also 
because of the still politicized reading of some of Cavafy’s poems. Even though Polish 
poetry arrived at many solutions similar to Cavafy’s independently, the Old Poet has 
not only ensured himself a permanent place in Polish literature, but remains — as ‘an ultra- 
modern poet of the future generations’ !9? — a perpetual promise for readers and writers in 
this country. 


109 C. P. Cavafy, Selected Prose Works, trans. Peter Jeffreys (Ann Arbor 2010). 
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Dia M. L. Philippides, David Holton and John L. Dawson, Ερωτόκριτος. Tov δίσκου τα γυρίσματα | 
Erotokritos: As the Disk Spins, CD-ROM (PC/MAC), Athens: Hermes Publishing Company Ltd./ 
Hermes Digital, 2013. 


Του κύκλου τα γυρίσματα zov ανεβοκατεβαίνου 
και του τροχού που ώρες ψηλά κι ώρες στα βάθη πηαίνου, 
και του καιρού T αλλάματα που αναπαηµό δεν Exov... 


Three hundred years after Erotokritos -- perhaps the most elusive work of Cretan Literature in its 
highly elaborate ‘simplicity’ — was first published and four hundred years after its presumed 
author’s death, a publication he could not have possibly imagined saw the light of day: a 
CD-ROM, including, twice, the full text of Vitsenzos Kornaros's long narrative poem and the 
four-volume tour de force by Dia Philippides and David Holton, with John Dawson’s technical 
assistance, Του κύκλου τα γυρίσματα. O Ερωτόκριτος σε ηλεκτρονική ανάλυση; i.e. the next, 
huge step following Dia Philippides's pioneering The Sacrifice of Abrabam on the Computer. 
*Time's changes’, already implied in the initial title, have now playfully modified the first hemistich 
of Erotokritos in the title of this new, digital edition. 

The contents of the disk, as displayed on the menu page, are: (i) introduction, (ii) technical 
notes, (iii) poem ^ tables, (iv) text, (v) audio-visual, (vi) credits and (vii) navigational instructions. 
The Induction summarizes the task by exposing in brief how ‘this CD-ROM provides the user 
with instant access to the full text of Erotokritos (9,982 lines of fifteen-syllable verse) and offers a 
vast amount of searchable material for the detailed study of the literary and linguistic subtleties of 
this classic work of early Modern Greek literature'; it does not replace the extensive Introduction 
to the printed word-tables, which remains essential to anyone interested in the details of how the 
project was conceived and carried out. The Technical Notes by Nikos Kyriopoulos (Phase One) 
and Apostolos Tsoukalas (Phase Two) relate how the technical challenges in creating this 
CD-ROM have been dealt with and offer the user certain tips. The achievement of producing a 
truly user-friendly tool of this highly demanding scholarly kind is clearly illustrated in the Naviga- 
tional Instructions. Credits are duly acknowledged. Finally, a selection of images (two pages of 
text and four miniatures from the 1710 Heptanesian manuscript of Erotokritos, three pages of 
its 1713 editio princeps, and a 1933 painting by Theofilos) and a recording of the familiar folk- 
tune of Erotokritos, sung by Nikos Xylouris, complete the presentation of the chief accomplish- 
ment: the poem and its word-tables connected to more than 850,000 links. 

This main section includes: (i) the poem, with grammatical tags, serving to distinguish homo- 
graphs, and links to (ii) the concordance, (iii) the table of lemmata and word-forms, and (iv) the 
reverse word-index — and vice versa, in any direction selected; two tables recording (v) the fre- 
quency of lemmata and (vi) the frequency of word-forms; comparative tables of (vii) the 
number of words per line and couplet in Erotokritos and in The Sacrifice of Abrabam, and in 
the five parts of Erotokritos; two tables concerning couplet rhyme, a fundamental structural com- 
ponent of the poem, that of (viii) the rhyme-words and (ix) the valuable rhyme-table; and the 
necessary list of (x) abbreviations of the grammatical tags and the names of the speakers. These 
tables present us with a wealth of information and possibilities, still to be further explored and 
exploited by both literary and linguistic research The vast concordance (covering three 
volumes of the printed edition) has been and will probably continue to be the most valued part 
of this thankfully meticulous, i.e. fully reliable, work of reference. Resorting to it has become 
such an obvious move that researchers no longer even feel the need to acknowledge its use: it lit- 
erally goes without saying that it has become indispensable. Immediate access to both the tables 
and the poem itself, however, now gives us a completely new and extremely promising perspective. 


1 Dia M. L. Philippides — David Holton, µε την τεχνική συνεργασία tov John L. Dawson, Του κύκλου ta 
γυρίσματα. O Ερωτόκριτος σε ηλεκτρονική ανάλυση, Athens: Hermes 1996 (vols. II-IV) — 2001 (vol. I). The 
analysis, both printed and digital, is based on the 1992 revised reprint of Stylianos Alexiou's critical 
edition, first published in 1980 (Βιτσέντζος Κορνάρος, Ερωτόκριτος. κριτική έκδοση, εισαγωγή, σημειώσεις, 
γλωσσάριο Στυλιανός Αλεξίου, Athens: Hermes 1980). 

2 Dia M.L. Philippides, The Sacrifice of Abraham on the Computer. A Concordance, Word-Indexes and 
Stylistic Remarks, Athens: Hermes 1986. 
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In a final section, the text of Erotokritos, free of tags, offers an unimpeded reading of the 
poem. Indentation of the second line of the couplet is restored, the speakers are indicated at the 
exact point of change and, last but not least, corrections of minor oversights and inconsistencies, 
brought to light by the concordance, are introduced, thus providing us with an improved version 
of Alexiou’s most thoroughly revised reprint of his edition. 

I have had the privilege to be the first user of the concordance during my studies in 
Cambridge, several years before it was published. I received it in a continuous, accordeon-like 

rint-out, heaped in a huge cardboard box (or was it two?), and in Latin script decorated with 

izzare marks, meant to be transformed one day into polytonic Greek. I split and filed it into man- 
ageable portions, soon adapted to reading it as if it were properly typed, and got the most out of it 
in specific parts of my dissertation. I have not stopped using it since its publication (which released 
considerable space in my bookshelves) and I hall hor stop using the four-volume set alongside the 
printed editions of Erotokritos, pencil in hand, when necessary. It is certain, however, that I shall 
gladly set aside leafing through five thick volumes and prefer, more often than not, to seek instant 
ue ο queries in the spinning disk of Erotokritos while exploring the multiple new poten- 
tials it offers. 


Natalia Deliyannaki 
Thessaloniki 


Alexis Rappas, Cyprus in the 1930s: British Colonial Rule and the Roots of the Cyprus Conflict. 
London: I.B.Tauris, 2014. Pp. xiii, 254. 


This book is an important contribution to the historiography of colonial Cyprus. Alexis Rappas 
explores the 1930s, a critical period that scholars had, until now, left aad The starting 
point of the analysis is the events surrounding the 1931 riots (Oktovriana). Following the suppression 
of the uprising, which in the words of a colonial office official had been a ‘godsend’, the British abol- 
ished the Legislative Council (in operation since 1882) and imposed an authoritarian rule. Neverthe- 
less, while the British now had the opportunity to unleash the full potential of the colonial regime, 
critical forces survived beneath the S ace forces that were to be forcefully expressed once conditions 
relaxed, with long-term implications for the political and social course of the island. 

The measures which were adopted in the aftermath of the suppression of the 1931 disturb- 
ances aimed to eliminate Greek Cypriot demands for enosis (union with Greece). Rappas shows 
how the British went beyond this and sought to pursue a policy of ‘social engineering’, attempting 
to transform Cypriots into loyal subjects of the British Empire. Sir Herbert Richmond Palmer, who 
assumed duties as Governor of the island in 1933, was the architect of one such experiment. 
Reforms which were implemented during his governorship aimed, according to the author, to 
directly influence the mindset of Cypriots. Rappas describes how Palmer tried to achieve this 
through three policies: decentralization, education and improvement of the financial situation 
of agriculturalists. Decentralization involved the empowerment of the British district commis- 
sioners and nominated local authorities (all elections were restricted in the wake of the events 
of 1931). In so doing, Palmer hoped to depoliticize Cypriots and replace such ideologies as 
enosis with local civic commitment. But it is interesting to note that criticism of government 
policy, particularly of the powers Palmer vested in district commissioners, ensued even within 
the local colonial mechanism, as the case of William Battershill (colonial secretary, 1935-37; 
later Governor of the island, 1939—41) reveals. 

A vital medium through which such goals were to be achieved was education. As another 
recent study also corroborates,’ the author explains how, during the 1930s, the British took 
their interference with education (which had begun early in the previous decade) to a new level. 
With two education laws which were enacted in 1933 and 1935 respectively, the British tried 
to bring education (traditionally so vital for Greek Cypriots) under their own sphere of influence. 
A new curriculum was introduced into schools to replace those copied from Greece and Turkey 
respectively. Of particular interest is the debate (which eventually proved fruitless) concerning a 


1 Antigone Heraclidou, Politics of Education in Colonial Cyprus, 1931-1956, with special reference to the 
Greek Cypriot community. Unpublished doctoral thesis, (London: University of London, 2012). 
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In search of a Byzantine narrative canon: the Vita Basilii 
ς + 
as an uncanonical work 


Patricia Varona Codeso 
University of Valladolid 


The problem of the literary genre of Vita Basilii and, by extension, of the lack of Byzan- 
tine examples of purely secular biography is one of the most well known literary contro- 
versies of Byzantine studies. With respect to this problem a revision of the usual 
parameters involved in the definition of literary genres will be suggested, one which 
will cover not only formal aspects but also contextual and functional ones. This study 
will propose that the features related to these parameters could be classified as more or 
less prototypical, thus laying the foundation for an approach to canonical narrative pat- 
terns and enabling further progress in our understanding of this unique work. 


For more than a century Byzantine scholarship has been perplexed by the apparent 
absence of secular biography within the landscape of Byzantine literature. However, as 
sometimes has been pointed out, the extant sources give us unquestionably positive 
signs of the existence of Greek secular biographies in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
We know of the account of the military deeds of general John Kourkouas written by 
the protospatharios Manuel and mentioned in the Continuation of Theophanes. The 
official account of the emperor Basil Ps life and reign mentions from among the 
written works that Basil considered to be of interest to a governor, on the one hand, 
historical accounts, precepts concerning statecraft and moral teachings (ἱστορικῶν 
διηγημάτων καὶ πολιτικῶν παραγγελμάτων καὶ ἠθικῶν παιδευμάτων) and, on the other, 
biographical ‘literature’, differentiating the lives of military leaders (στρατηγῶν te καὶ 
αὐτοκρατόρων ἀνδρῶν ἤθη καὶ βίους xoi μεταχειρίσεις πραγμάτων καὶ πολεμικοὺς 


"This research has been funded by Project VA080B11-1 of the Regional Government of Castile-Leon, and by 
Project FFI2011-29434 of the Ministry of Economy and Competitiveness (Government of Spain). 

1 Theophanes Continuatus, loannes Cameniata, Symeon Magister, Georgius Monachus, ed. I. Bekker 
(Bonn 1838) 427.20-428.2. For this work see A. Markopoulos, H ιστοριογραφία των δυνατών κατά τη 
μεσοβυζαντινή περίοδο. O Ιωάννης Κουρκούας στην ιστορική συγγραφή του πρωτοσπαθάριου και κριτή 
Μανουήλ, Parousia 17-18 (2004-2005) 397-405, and the remarks by W. T. Treadgold, The Middle 
Byzantine Historians (New York 2013) 197-203. 
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ἀγῶνας) from those of pious men (ἐν τῇ κατὰ θεὸν ἀρίστῃ πολιτείᾳ διαπρεψάντων ἀνδρῶν 
τοὺς Bíovc).? In a letter addressed to Basil, Photios wrote that he should not allow a new 
account of his life (καινόν τι... τῷ βίῳ διήγημα) to be written that portrays his cruelty to 
him.? In the Historia syntomos, a piece of advice literature composed of brief imperial 
biographies, the author refers to numerous documents about the public and private life 
of the emperor Nikephoros Phokas.* The preface to the Synopsis historion by John Sky- 
litzes, openly criticizes biographer-encomiasts by stating that none of the successors of 
Theophanes Confessor undertook their work as historians in earnest and, for this 
reason, they never succeeded in providing a detailed description of the facts but 
instead limited themselves to recounting different reigns and little else. Furthermore, 
when their works seemed detailed, their tendentiousness was detrimental to the reader. 
Such examples include Theodore Daphnopates, Niketas David Paphlagon, Joseph Gen- 
esios and Manuel of Constantinople, Nikephoros of Phrygia, Leo Asianos (the Deacon), 
Theodore of Side, Theodore of Sebasteia, Demetrios of Kyzikos and John the Lydian.” In 
addition, a great deal has been said about the supposed influence of secular biographies 
on the historiography that was patronized by Constantine VII.° The information offered 
by historians of this period has given rise to different hypotheses regarding the use of such 
texts and the most outstanding attempt in this sense was probably Karlin-Hayter’s. She 
further developed the hypothesis of the existence of a Vita Manuelis and a Vita Theo- 
phobi formulated by Grégoire, and then put forward the possibility of other biographies, 
such as those of Constantine the Armenian, Bardas, Theoktistos and Petronas.’ 


2  Chronographiae quae Theophanis Continuati nomine fertur liber quo vita Basilii imperatoris amplecti- 
tur, ed. I. Ševčenko (Berlin-New York 2011) $ 72, 10-15. The following quotations are taken from this 
edition, unless otherwise noted. 

3 Photius. Epistulae et Ampbilochia, ed. B. Laourdas and L. G. Westerink (Leipzig 1983) letters 98, 103. 
4 W.J. Aerts, ed., Michaelis Pselli Historia Syntomos (Berlin-New York 1990) 98, 83-85. A. Markopoulos 
and J. N. Ljubarskij have worked on the reconstruction of the hypothetical biographies of Nikephoros 
Phokas: A. Markopoulos, ‘Sur les deux versions de la Chronographie de Symeon Logothetes, BZ 76 
(1983) 284; ‘Zu den Biographien des Nikephoros Pocas, JOB 38 (1988) 225-33 (reprinted in History and 
Literature of Byzantium in the 910-107” centuries (Aldershot 2004) study XIII); J. N. Ljubarskij, ‘Nikephoros 
Phokas in Byzantine historical writing. Traces of the secular biography in Byzantium", BS 54 (1993) 245-53. 
Ljubarskij suggested that a biographical text about Nikephoros was used as a source by Michael Psellos, Leo 
the Deacon and John Skylitzes. 

5 Ioannis Scylitzae Synopsis bistoriarum, ed. H. Thurn (Berlin-New York 1973) 3, 16-31. Their works 
include the ‘eulogy of an emperor,’ the ‘censure of a patriarch’ and the ‘praise of a friend,’ which distance 
them from the principles of George Synkellos and Theophanes. For these historians and the preface of Sky- 
litzes in general see C. Holmes, Basil II and the Governance of Empire (976-1025) (Oxford-New York 
2005) 91-125; B. Flusin, J. Cheynet, Jean Skylitzés. Empereurs de Constantinople (Paris 2003) vii-xii. 

6 See P. Alexander, ‘Secular biography at Byzantium’, Speculum 15 (1940) 194—209 (reprinted in Reli- 
gious and Political History and Thought in the Byzantine Empire, London 1978). 

7  P.Karlin-Hayter, ‘Etudes sur les deux histoires du règne de Michel III,’ B 41 (1971) 452-96 (reprinted in 
Studies in Byzantine Political History. Sources and Controversies, London 1981). For a remarkable attempt to 
reconstruct a secular biography as the source of a chronicle see J. Shepard, ‘A suspected source of Scylitzes’ 
Synopsis Historion: the great Catacalon Cecaumenus, BMGS 16 (1992) 171-81. 
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Yet so little has been preserved from this kind of literature, that some scholars think 
emperors were the only protagonists of secular biographies in Byzantium, although they 
were disguised in other literary forms, not strictly speaking biographical descriptions but 
rather historical narratives. This would explain why Krumbacher included the very few 
examples of what could be considered secular biographies in the section of his work 
devoted to historians, together with the biographical dimension of some historical 
works, such as the Materials for a History by Nikephoros Bryennios or the Alexiad by 
Anna Komnene.? It is true to say that the reign of an emperor has formed the basic struc- 
turing unit for historical narratives since, and even before, John Malalas. However, it is 
also true that the account of a reign is not always equivalent to the account of an emper- 
or's life, as for example in the case of Vita Basilii, an account of the life and deeds of the 
founder of the Macedonian dynasty which was patronized, or perhaps even drafted, by 
his grandson Constantine VII and was later included in the historical dossier traditionally 
known as the Continuation of Theophanes.? Yet, it is often forgotten that Vita Basilii, 
despite its subject matter and its undoubted encomiastic nature, was probably not con- 
ceived as a biography (i.e. the account of a life) but instead as a historical report (ἱστορικὴ 
διήγησις) which formed part of a more extensive account of the history of the Macedo- 
nian dynasty, from its foundation through to the reign of Constantine VII himself but 
was left unfinished because of the emperor's death.!? 

As is known, Alexander was the first modern scholar who clearly labelled the Vita 
Basilii ‘biographical’ literature. He also highlighted its uniqueness as the only extant 
example of Byzantine secular biography. According to him, it belonged to the βασιλικὸς 
λόγος rhetorical genre, although it did not fully restrict itself to the conventions fixed in 
this respect by Menander and there was no evidence that its author had in mind Menan- 
der's treatise. It is beyond doubt that Alexander regarded as superfluous the distinction 
between encomium and biography, and his analysis focused on identifying the channels 


8 With the exception of the lay saint Philaretos, as is pointed out by P. Schreiner, ‘Formen der Kaiserbio- 
graphie in Byzanz,’ in Scripturus vitam. Lateinische Biographie von der Antike bis in die Gegenwart. Festgabe 
für Walter Berschin zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. D. Walz (Heidelberg 2002) 60. For the Alexiad's biographical 
dimension see the remarks of J. N. Ljubarskij, ‘Why is the Alexiad a masterpiece of Byzantine literature?,’ in 
J. O. Rosenqvist (ed.), AEIMQN. Studies presented to Lennart Rydén on bis Sixty-Fifth Birthday (Uppsala 
1996) 131. For evidence of biographical literature in the tenth century, see A. Markopoulos, ‘Byzantine 
history writing at the end of the First Millenium,’ in P. Magdalino (ed.), Byzantium in the Year 1000 (Leiden- 
Boston 2003) 192-96, and A. Markopoulos, ‘From narrative historiography to historical biography. New 
trends in Byzantine historical writing in the 10*—11*^ centuries’, BZ 102 (2009) 697-715. According to Mar- 
kopoulos, it was one of the main historical trends of this period, of particular interest as imperial and 
aristocratic propaganda. 

9 For the textual history see the introduction by C. Mango in Chronographiae quae Theophanis Conti- 
nuati nomine fertur liber quo vita Basilii imperatoris amplectitur, 3*-13*. 

10 ἴσως προσθῶμεν ἐχόμενος καὶ τῆς ἄχρις ἡμῶν κατιούσης αὐτοῦ γενεᾶς τὴν ὅλην τῆς ἱστορίας ἀφήγησιν, $ 1, 
20-22. For more information on the Vita Basilii see A. P. Kazhdan, H3 ucropwu βη3αητημοκοῦ xponorpapnu X 
B. 3. «Kuura παρεῆ» n «)Ku3Heonucanne Bacunusa», VV 21 (1962) 95-117; I. Ševčenko, ‘Storia letteraria’, 
La civiltà bizantina dal IX all’ XI secolo. Aspetti e problemi. Corsi di studi-II, 1977 (Bari 1978) 91-127. 
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of transmission of the encomiastic rhetorical devices over the centuries. This led him to 
hagiography which he considered a sort of a bridge between the two genres, as reflected 
in ‘semi-secular’ texts from the tenth century (Vita Nicephori patriarchae or Leo VI's 
funeral oration).!! According to him, biographies reappeared in Byzantium as a result 
of the secularisation of culture that took place in the ninth century — which would 
explain the special nature of the lives of saints in the post-iconoclastic period — and 
allowed classical literary models to be recovered. Against his view of hagiography as 
the literary channel for transmitting these models, it has been argued that it is just a 
matter of rhetorical tradition.!? According to Ševčenko, the hagiography of the time, 
which arose in the cultural context of ‘Byzantine humanism,’ represents only one kind 
of Byzantine biographical literature, albeit a very important one. For him, it made 
little sense to distinguish between hagiography and secular biography and much less to 
develop hybrid concepts such as ‘semi-secular hagiography,’ since at high and often 
middle stylistic levels all these biographical texts share formal and linguistic features.’ 

For his part, Jenkins thought that Plutarch’s influence on Macedonian historical 
writing in this period could explain its shift towards the account of individual reigns.'* 
Moreover, in his opinion different sections of the Continuation of Theophanes differ 
from each other mainly in their literary inspirations. Books I-IV were modelled on the 
lines of Isocrates, Polybios and Plutarch; the Vita Basilii, also considered as a βασιλικὸς 
λόγος, of Isocrates’ Evagoras and, ultimately, of Nicholas of Damascus’ Vita Augustii. 15 
On the contrary, Markopoulos has claimed that the model of the Vita Basilii was Xeno- 
phon's Cyropaedia. He believes it to have been much more important to Constantine VII 
because of its ideological background than Menander's rhetorical guidelines, which were 
followed by his father Leo in his funeral oration.'$ Agapitos’ proposal to consider it as a 
speculum principis has received substantial attention.!" For Patlagean, ‘la Vie óbeit aux 


11 P. Alexander, ‘Secular biography at Byzantium.’ 

12 ΚΕ. J. H. Jenkins, ‘The classical background of the Scriptores post Theophanem, DOP 8 (1954) 11-30. 
That is to say, hagiographers have been educated within the same rhetorical tradition as Constantine VII. 
13 I. Ševčenko, ‘Hagiography of the Iconoclast period.’ 129. In turn, Ljubarskij related such innovations to 
developments in the treatment of individuals in Byzantine literature. See, e. g., J. N. Ljubarskij, Προποιρκάτεπ» 
Qeodana ?Kusneonncauus BH3AHTHÄCKHX παροῆ (St Petersburg 1992) 201-65. 

14 R.J.H. Jenkins, ‘Constantine VII’s portrait of Michael HI; Bulletin de l Académie Royale de Belge, series 
v, 34 (1948) 71-77 (reprinted in Studies on Byzantine History of the 9th and 10th Centuries, London 1970). 
15 Jenkins, "The classical background of the Scriptores post Theophanem.' 

16 A. Markopoulos, Κύρου Παιδεία και Βίος Βασιλείου. Ένας πιθανάς ovoyeucuóc, Symmeikta 15 (2002) 
91-108. 

17 According to P. Agapitos, Ἡ εικόνα τοῦ αὐτοκράτορα Βασιλείου A’ στή φιλομακεδονική γραμματεία 
867-959, Hellenika 40 (1989) 285-322, in particular 311-12, in fact it is not a βασιλικὸς λόγος, but a spec- 
ulum principis in biographical form; also Markopoulos, ‘From narrative history to historical biography,’ 701, 
and ‘Byzantine history writing at the end of the First Millenium,’ 186 (‘grandiloquent rhetorical andrias'); see 
also the above quoted 'Κύρου Παιδεία και Βίος Βασιλείου, 95, 100-101: A. P. Kazhdan, A History of Byzan- 
tine Literature (850-1000) (Athens 2006) 149 (‘princely mirror’). The ethical and political perspective of med- 
ieval historical writing often gives rise to these loose interpretations of genres. Cf. the remarks of P. Odorico, 
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canons antiques de l'éloge royal hellenistique issus de la rhétorique d'Isocrate, et transmis 
par le manuel du rhéteur Méandre (sic)’.'® For Rosenqvist, ‘es ist eine rhetorische stili- 
sierte Biographie’.'” As far as we know, the last attempt to determine the work's literary 
genre has been by L. van Hoof who labelled it an encomiastic biography because it was 
obviously not conceived to be delivered as a speech on a particular occasion — otherwise it 
could be considered a biographical encomium ~ and also it did not meet the standards of 
a historical work in spite of its own statements in this respect. Rather, it deals with ‘the 
life of a single man from beginning to end.’?° However, van Hoof, a renowned scholar of 
Plutarch, is firmly convinced that it is certainly not a biography in the style of Plutarch. 

Against this background, first it must be noticed that the comparison between the 
Vita Basilii and the structure of the βασιλικὸς λόγος as described by Menander results 
in a series of superficial similarities from which it is practically impossible to draw 
clear conclusions about the use of the latter.?! Menander's knowledge or influence, 
which of course may be assumed, should not be the essential criterion to identify the lit- 
erary genre, as it is clear that its author reinterpreted and adapted his recommendations 
and did not simply follow them blindly; moreover, ‘to confuse genres with their critical 
formulations is a serious error, as was most clearly stated by Alastair Fowler.?? In any 
case, if anything is clear it is that the Vita Basilii is by no means a genre work, a stereo- 
type. Its internal organization by deeds (πράξεις) of war and peace — in reverse order to 
that suggested by Menander -- shows nothing more than the influence of rhetorical 
devices in historical narrative in a broad sense, as the treatment of the topics of πατρίς, 
γένος, γένεσις, φύσις, ἀνατροφή and ἐπιτηδεύματα clearly shows. In fact, there is a 
mixture of πατρίς and γένος, with a number of historical details about his ancestors — 
the reception of the refugees Artabanos and Kleienes by Leo I and their resettlement -- 
that overshadows Basil's leading role (§ 2-3). There is nothing about γένεσις nor 
φύσις and the treatment of ἀνατροφή is delayed — after two miraculous and premonitory 
signs ($ 4—5). These features could be interpreted as a polemic against the rhetorical tra- 
dition or even Menander himself, as it is proudly proclaimed that the young Basil had no 
need of any of the famous pedagogues enshrined by the literary tradition (5 6). The purple 


Continued 

‘La lettre de Photius à Boris de Bulgarie, BS 54 (1993) 83-88. For this literature as related to a subject matter 
and not to a literary form, see L. T. Darling, *Mirror for princes in Europe and the Middle East: a case of his- 
toriographical incommensurability, in A. Classen (ed.), East Meets West in the Middle Ages and Early 
Modern Times: transcultural experiences in the premodern world (Berlin and Boston 2013) 223-42. 

18 E. Patlagean, Un Moyen Áge grec. Byzance IXe-X Ve siécle (Paris 2007) 110. 

19 J. O. Rosenqvist, Die byzantinische Literatur. Vom 6. Jahrhundert bis zum Fall Konstantinopels 1453 
(Berlin and New York 2007) 77. 

20 L. van Hoof, ‘Among Christian emperors: the Vita Basilii by Constantine Porphyrogenitus,’ The Journal 
of Eastern Christian Studies 54 (2002) 163-83, here 179-80. Specifically, it does not comply with the require- 
ments of historical exhaustiveness and objectivity, nor does it adequately deal with the causes of things. We 
could reply that this is an excessively constrained view of historical writing. 

21 See in this respect the remarks of Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature, 142 and 144. 

22 A. Fowler, Kinds of Literature: An Introduction to the Theory of Genres and Modes (Oxford 1982) 25. 
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swaddling clothes are mentioned, but not in the section devoted to upbringing, as rec- 
ommended by Menander, but in relation to birth (§ 3). All this is followed by a brief 
description of his ἐπιτηδεύματα (5 6) before going to a detailed account of his ascent to 
the throne ($ 7-18). 

Furthermore, the Vita Basilii flagrantly failed to follow Menander's suggestions that 
the comparison with other reigns should not entirely denigrate the subject.” Virtually 
nothing was said about Basil's upbringing and education, so in fact nothing would 
have prevented the audience from considering the emperor a rude newcomer.”* More- 
over, Van Hoof is surely right that so great an interest in the subject's rise to power, 
which even mentions negative acts, is not proper for one who wished only to praise an 
emperor in a βασιλικὸς λόγος.” Basil’s merits were not exactly those mentioned by 
Menander, since he did not display courage in military campaigns, an element that 
should prevail in the narrative core about πράξεις, nor did his merits serve to structure 
the narrative as they should do. Various narrative sections are in fact often interrupted 
by all kinds of digressions and anecdotes," not to mention the peculiarities of prologue 
and epilogue as well as the lack of a specific section devoted to the comparison." 
Although it is true that no one encomium follows Menander to the letter;?? the Vita 
Basilii did not benefit particularly from the ‘set of motifs and techniques’ provided by rhe- 
torical handbooks such as Menander's.?? This is all the more remarkable when one takes 
into account that the Vita Basilii and the βασιλικὸς λόγος share a common theme of prais- 
ing the emperor and that Vita Basilii’s author was in all likelihood learned enough to 
know Menander's work. In short, a cross-checking with Menander's guidelines does 
not help us at all to understand the nature, status and meaning of the Vita Basilii. 

On the other hand, it is doubtful that the Cyropaedia was really the model of the 
Vita Basilii, as Xenophon's main concerns were political ethics and ethnography. The 
dialogue and speech amplifications and the narrative itself differ widely in structure 
and intention from those of the Vita Basilii. Xenophon's work is not concerned with 


23 See Michael III's psogos in $ 20-27, in particular § 20, 11-25. 

24 See above note 19. Despite the well-known legend of his Arsacid ancestry, also recorded by Niketas 
David in the Vita Ignatii and by Leo VI in his funeral oration, and easily identified as a main issue of official 
propaganda. 

25 Van Hoof, 'Among Christian emperors',168. This part of Basil's career is carefully avoided by his son 
Leo: A. Vogt and S. I. Hausherr, Oraison funébre de Basile par son fils Léon VI le Sage (Rome 1932) 52-56. 
26 A remarkable digression is precisely that which introduces the psogos of Michael III: μᾶλλον δέ, ἐπεὶ 
ἐνταῦθα τοῦ λόγου ἐγενόμην, οἴομαι δεῖν τὴν μὲν κατὰ τὸν βασιλέα Βασίλειον ἱστορίαν σχολάσαι ἐπὶ 
μικρόν, ἄνωθεν δὲ ἀναλαβόντα δηλῶσαι διὰ βραχέων (5 20, 1-3). 

27 The prologue is faithful to the tradition of historical narrative (5 1) and the epilogue contains a laudatory 
summary of Basil’s reign, followed by a laudatory introduction of his heir Leo VI which is much the same 
length, but lacks a prayer for the emperor and is self-referential in its conclusion (§ 102). According to 
L. Previale, ‘Teoria e prassi del panegirico bizantino', Emerita 17 (1949) 73-105, a βασιλικὸς λόγος is incon- 
ceivable without a σύγκρισις. 

28 See D. A. Russell and N. G. Wilson, Menander Rhetor (Oxford 1981) xviii-xix. 

29 Inthe words of P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge 1993) 418. 
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Cyrus’ whole life,?? but deals with a single historical event which in fact precedes his reign 
over the Persians — the military campaign against Assyria and the conquest of the 
kingdom of Babylon — aiming thus to illustrate how exemplary conduct benefits a com- 
munity. Compared with Cyrus, a character representing the ideal king created by a mor- 
alist, Basil is only a real king duly idealized by his family and courtiers. 

But what should we conclude from this, beside the undeniable fact that we are in a 
deadlock? What kind of literary work is the Vita Basilii? If the generic labels can often be 
frustrating and misleading,"! perhaps we can take some steps to clarify how the work was 
perceived by its contemporaries and to which literary patterns it was considered to relate, 
or at least to delineate a more appropriate method for approaching its interpretation that 
would enable some further progress. First of all, we will set aside the traditional generic 
conceptions of classification or even of definition.?? 

When approaching a text, we are first addressing an empirical object as a group of 
linguistic elements organized according to given rules, while for our research purposes we 
need rather to address a linguistic product within given socio-ideological conditions of 
production or enunciation which include the relationship between both communicative 
instances and all contextual elements. We cannot ignore that literature does not re-create 
reality, but contributes to its construction, which implies that enunciate and enunciation 
are inseparably intertwined.?? Whether we call our subject of study discourse or text, it is 
evident that we have to incorporate into our research both the purely textual features 
(language and style, topics and motifs, intertextuality, narrative temporality, etc.) and 
the most immediate context (intention, functionality, occasion, etc.), and even those 
elements which might be termed as extra-textual or better extra-literary, such as 
society, prevailing ideology, historical background, etc. This means, in other words, 
we must incorporate into our analysis at least all essential aspects of a discursive act: 


30 ἐξ ἀρχῆς καὶ μέχρις αὐτῆς τελευτῆς τὰς πράξεις καὶ τὴν ὅλην ἀγωγὴν διηγήσασθαι, § 1, 13-14. 

31 As reflected, for example, in M. Gallina, *Genere letterario e modelli classici. La Vita Basilii come 
esempio di Kaiserbild, in C. D. Fonseca, V. Sivo, G. Musca (eds.), Studi in onore di Giosuè Musca (Bari 
2000) 196: ‘La Vita Basilii intende dunque essere allo stesso tempo una vita esemplare, un elogio dinastico 
e un'opera di storia.’ 

32 Even the concept of genre as a combination of form and (rhetorical) type of content, according to 
M. Mullett, "The madness of genre, DOP 46 (1992) 233-43 (reprinted in Letters, Literacy and Literature 
in Byzantium (Aldershot 2007) study IX). I confess I do not fully understand how a work like the Vita 
Basilii could be described in these terms. It is clear that the form is narrative (history), but to which 'great 
human occasion’ should it be assigned? In support of the concept of discourse applied to medieval prose 
genres, see for example M. van Uytfanghe, "L'hagiographie: un genre chrétien ou antique tardif? AB 111 
(1993) 135-88, in particular 148-49, with emphasis on extratextual factors (character, relationship 
between narrative account and historical reality, function, themes and topics), and recently the remarks of 
C. Sobral, *O modelo discursivo hagiográfico, in A. S. Laranjinha, J. C. Ribeiro Miranda (eds.), Actas do 
V Colóquio da Seccao Portuguesa da Associaçao Hispánica de Literatura Medieval (Porto 2005) 97—107. 
33 It would be difficult not to admit it after Bakhtin’ dialogism, the communication theory, Lotman's lit- 
erary semiotics, Jauss’ reception theory, Genette's work on intertextuality, etc. 
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enunciation, audience and function, at the contextual level; content and form, at the 
textual one.?* 

Further, we must decide if we are to focus on an author’s perspective or on later cri- 
ticisms (ours included), that is, we should consider if the author reveals somehow his con- 
scious will to attach his work to a historically defined genre and to refer it to a literary 
prototype.? Secondly, we should consider how later criticism assesses the level of 
achievement of the author’s aims and to what extent they follow the model or deviate 
from it. 

Therefore we must clearly establish the secular or religious background as a contex- 
tual (or even extra-textual) factor, and as such it should be put in relation with other 
elements of this kind whose impact on Byzantine literary production have been suffi- 
ciently recognized but scarcely studied up to this day? At the contextual level, there is 
no doubt that all these factors would be relevant for the reconstruction and analysis of 
literary canons and, therefore, they all have to be taken into account when assessing a 
work's position within the canon or the canonizing processes to which it may have 
been subjected.?" 

In the same way, other factors of a textual nature should be taken into account. 
These include the literary form — often identified with the literary genre - namely 
theme, structure, characters, language and all kind of formal devices. To these could 
be added also the reference framework, i.e. recognizable connections with preceding 
works or authorities in matters of content or style — partially covered by concepts such 
as hypertextuality, literary dialogism or influence. Thus, we can suppose that the audi- 
ence of Byzantine literature would range from an individual and his or her most immedi- 
ate surroundings (an emperor and his family) to a more or less extensive community (the 
court, a monastic community, the entire Christian flock).?? The purpose of the work 


34 As claimed by J.-M. Schaffer, Qw'est-ce qu'un genre littéraire (Paris 1989), traditional generic terms are 
completely inconsistent (and often also anachronistic) and are based arbitrarily on one or another of all these 
basic aspects of communication. 

35 The use of the term ‘author’ in this paper does not imply any position in this theoretical debate. For the 
concept of ‘historical genre’ or ‘kind’, see A. Fowler, Kinds of Literature, 56-74. 

36 Here we must credit D. E. Afinogenov, ‘Some observations on genres of Byzantine historiography,’ B 62 
(1992) 14—33, and R. Scott, "The classical tradition in Byzantine historiography,’ in M. Mullett and R. Scott 
(eds.), Byzantium and the Classical Tradition (Birmingham 1981) 61-74, for having incorporated the argu- 
ment on intention and function into the discussion of genres (or subgenres) of historical writing. 

37 On canonicity and canonizing processes see in particular I. Even-Zohar, ‘Polysystem theory’, Poetics 
Today 11 (1990) 9-26, and R. Sheffy, "The concept of canonicity in the polysystem theory,’ Poetics Today 
11 (1990) 53-61. 

38 See, on the audience of Byzantine literature, M. Mullett, ‘No drama, no poetry, no fiction, no readership, 
no literature,’ in L. James (ed.), A Companion to Byzantium (Malden, MA and Oxford 2010) 227-38, in par- 
ticular 233-38. On hagiography, see St. Efthymiadis, "The Byzantine hagiographer and his audience in the 
ninth and tenth centuries,’ in S. Hegel (ed.), Metapbrasis. Redactions and Audiences in Middle Byzantine 
Hagiography (Oslo 1996) 60-80; on historiography, see B. Croke, ‘Uncovering Byzantium's historiographi- 
cal audience,’ in R. Macrides (ed.), History as Literature in Byzantium (Farnham 2010) 25—53. For a recent 
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could be more or less didactic, more or less moralistic or edifying, more or less eulogistic/ 
vituperative, more or less descriptive or informative and more or less entertaining. The 
occasions could be, above all, birth, marriage, death, commemoration of human and 
natural events or social promotion. As basic forms or structures we can consider narra- 
tive, dialogue, lyric and letter.?? Given that educated Byzantines were trained in a well- 
established rhetorical tradition from a formal point of view — a basic element of the 
so-called hochsprachliche Literatur — we could distinguish between different (narrative) 
structuring topics." Main characters would come from the secular or religious world, be 
rich or poor, men or women, etc. Language, more or less polished in terms of Atticism.*! 
Regarding the reference framework, we find more or less prevalence of classical literature 
and Scripture.*” The adoption of these parameters of analysis would lead us to identify 
prototypical combinations underlying particularly successful literary patterns. 

For instance, what we call ‘biography’ could be described prototypically as a com- 
bination of a secular background, rather rhetorical formal resources, recreation of an 
individual life as narrative structuring topic (ἦθος 4 πράξεις), reference framework 
heavily based on classical literature and both descriptive and eulogistic intention, to 
some extent maybe also vituperative and moralistic. What we call ‘hagiography’ 
would be of course more religious than secular, often less rhetorical, probably addressed 
at a much larger audience, more Scripture-based and also with potential eulogistic, 
descriptive and moralistic intentions. On the other hand, an imperial oration would be 
described as a combination of a secular background, a rhetorical form, the recreation 
of an individual (ἦθος) as structuring topic, a much smaller audience and an intention 
that is more eulogistic than descriptive. In what is usually referred to as ‘advice literature’ 
we find a highly rhetorical display in order to create an ideal with a mainly moralistic 
purpose. In historical writing, a secular background, the recreation of a reign or an 


Continued 

case study, see I. Dobcheva, ‘Patterns of interdependence: author and audience in the History of Leo the 
Deacon,’ Annual of Medieval Studies at CEU 16 (2010) 62-76. 

39 On the basis of the main types of communication suggested by J.-M. Schaeffer, Qw'est-ce qu'un genre 
littéraire. 

40 It would be impossible to quote here all evidence on interdependence between content (subject-matter) 
and form in ancient Greek literature and criticism. Many literary elements such as grammar, style, subjects 
or structures were provided by this training. As is known, rhetoric was in fact the most important subject 
of the secondary level of education (ἐγκύκλιος παιδεία). For an excellent updated survey on this topic see 
A. Markopoulos, ‘Education,’ in E. Jeffreys (ed.), The Oxford Handbook of Byzantine Studies (Oxford 
2008) 785-95. 

41 SeeR. Browning, ‘The language of Byzantine literature,’ in Sp. Vryonis Jr. (ed.), The “Past” in Medieval 
and Modern Greek Culture (Malibu 1978) 104—33, and the surveys by A. Littlewood in J. Harris (ed.), Pal- 
grave Advances in Byzantine History (Basingstoke 2005) 134—36, and by G. Horrocks in E. Jeffreys (ed.), Tbe 
Oxford Handbook of Byzantine Studies, 777-84. 

42 See I. Sevéenko, ‘Levels of style in Byzantine prose, JOB 31 (1981) 289-312, although it should be 
pointed out that we are not speaking strictly of ‘levels of style,’ i.e., of the interpretation of the Scripture or 
classical quotations as markers of style. 
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age, almost always addressed to a global audience, with an essentially descriptive or 
informative purpose combined with a eulogistic/vituperative or moralistic one. Of 
course, there are many possible combinations, although the most frequently used 
could be taken as a starting point for defining narrative canons and the others could 
help us to detect deviations, patterns or forms in synchronic terms, since literary 
canons are subject to constant change as occurs with genres. 

A first approach to the Vita Basilii from this point of view shows clearly the first of 
many paradoxes which characterize this unique work as evidenced in previous scholar- 
ship. Even though its context belongs to the secular world (understood as a social cat- 
egory or background), in textual terms it is teeming with references to religious 
literature. In fact, in the way the main character is treated we can find many apparent 
similarities with Christian biographies labelled as hagiography, as well as other formal 
aspects, and also a clear pervasiveness of the religious component.* In the introduction, 
the author announces his intention to narrate in the first instance the deeds (πράξεις) of 
the protagonist ($ 1, 13-14), reflecting what has always formed the core of hagiographi- 
cal accounts as acta sanctorum. The family of Basil not only possessed noble ancestry, as 
descendants of both the Arsacids and Constantine the Great, but also had the honour of 
including within its folds certain martyrs, victims of the persecution of Christians in the 
Bulgaria of Omurtag ($ 4, 18-24). The supernatural phenomena that dominate the child- 
hood and youth of the protagonist are also of particular interest.** For example, when his 
parents leave him out in the sun in the countryside while they work, an eagle provides the 
young Basil with shade, in the same way as an eagle covers Symeon of Lesbos to keep him 
warm in Acta SS. Davidis (S 5). In particular, there are many dreams and prophetic 
visions similar to those often experienced by monks in hagiography.‘ Horse-taming 
can also be interpreted in religious terms: a well-known facet of the θεῖος ἀνήρ is his 
talent with animals, of which the Bucephalus anecdote is a particularly ancient 
example ($ 13).*” There is also room for miracles such as that performed by the arch- 
bishop who was sent to convert the Russians ($ 97). 

The conflict between hero and anti-hero was similarly characteristic of hagiography 
at the time and its origins no doubt lie in rhetorical instruction.*® Yet Michael III's 


43 See the formal parallels identified by Alexander, ‘Secular biography at Byzantium,’ 200-3. 

44 For this, see G. Moravcsik, ‘Sagen und Legenden über Kaiser Basileios? DOP 15 (1961) 59-126 (reprinted 
in Studia Byzantina [Amsterdam 1967] and F. Bornmann, ‘Rifunzionalizzazione cristiana di motivi pagani nella 
Vita di Basilio I di Costantino VII,’ in Paideia cristiana. Studi in onore di Mario Naldini (Rome 1994) 559-65. 
45 Acta SS. Davidis, 221. For the eagle as an element of imperial symbolism, see A. Fourlas, ‘Adler und Dop- 
peladler. Materialien zum “Adler in Byzanz" mit einem bibliographischen Anhang zur Adlerforschung,’ in 
A. Kallis (ed.), Philoxenia. Prof. Dr. B. Kótting gewidmet von seinen griechischen Schülern (Münster 
1980) 97-120. 

46 Dream of St. Diomedes' abbot ($ 9); foresight of the monk of St. Andrew's church in Patras ($ 11); the 
three dreams of Basil's mother (the vine and the prophet Elijah, $ 8; the cypress, $ 10). 

47 See the examples quoted by T. Pratsch, Der hagiographische Topos. Griechische Heiligenviten in mittel- 
byzantinischer Zeit (Berlin 2005) 286-89. 

48 The most remarkable example is perhaps Niketas-David Paphlagon’s Vita Ignatii. 
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penchant for horse racing and squandering money on his favourite shows is explicitly left 
aside (ὡς πᾶσι γνώριμον καὶ καταφανὲς καθεστὼς παρήσειν μοι δοκῶ, $ 21, 10-15), in 
favour of a detailed review of his blasphemous behaviour and his sacrilegious acts 
(§ 21-23). Even Basil’s boxing exploits (§ 12) are paralleled in hagiography,” not forget- 
ting the military campaigns against the Paulicians and Arabs, whose religious component 
was always highlighted,°° the missionary activities among the Russians, the attempts to 
convert the Jews (§ 95) and the christianization of the Bulgarians ($ 97). The emperor 
governed πατρικῶς μᾶλλον ἢ δεσποτικῶς (§ 45, 12-13) although in every other sense it 
is clear that Basil did not match any ideal of peace-loving and evangelical saintliness. 
However, what is even more important is the Providence (πρόνοια) that guides his 
steps towards the throne. In Vita Basilii, as in hagiography, the presence of God seems 
to dominate each and every action taken by the protagonist and his intentions lay a 
veil over the more sinister aspects of his rise, as occurs in Eusebios’ Vita Constantini! 
Cardinal virtues are always present and emphasis is placed on the Christian virtues 
par excellence (mercy and philanthropy). In reality, the Vita Basilii, like Eusebios, 
includes very little besides deeds which are ‘pleasing to God’ (θεῷ τῷ παμβασιλεῖ 
xexopiwyu£voc).?? But what do we mean by ‘secular’ when discussing Byzantine biogra- 
phy??? Where to draw the line between secular and religious literary culture in Middle 
Ages?>* It is clear that more than any other text, the Vita Basilii, the only virtually undis- 
puted example of a ‘secular’ biography, particularly exploits its textual components in 
order to highlight the important religious dimension of the imperial panegyric which 
everyone recognises in the origins of the genre, and particularly in Vita Constantini, 
but generally tends to dismiss in relation to this period. We could say of the 
Vita Basilii what Averil Cameron said with respect to the Vita Constantini: ‘Rather 


49 See, for example, Vita Antonii iunioris (BHG 142), 188.25-191.5 (referring to the exploits of John the 
bandit, saint's spiritual father). M. Vinson, *Gender and politics in the post-iconoclastic period: the Lives of 
Antony the Younger, the empress Theodora, and the patriarch Ignatios, B 68 (1998) 467—515, here 502—503 
and n. 104, compares the Vita Antonii with the literature generated by the later movement of ‘muscular Chris- 
tianity; which made use of such subjects in order to preach Christian manhood to a male audience. 

50 See, e. g., Andrew and the Virgin’s icon in § 50, 18-27. 

51 See $2,30; $ 5, 25; $ 7, 103 $ 8, 30; § 14, 24-25; § 16, 16-18; $ 18, 1; $ 18, 31-32; § 30, 1-2; § 72, 53. 
52 Vita Constantini, I, 10, 2. I still find surprising the categoric denial of Jenkins, "The classical background 
of the Scriptores post Theophanem,' 23: ‘Vita Basilii shows no trace of being influenced by the Vita Constan- 
tini. The same can be said about Leo VI's funeral oration in honour of his father Basil I, which Alexander 
considers to be the first biographical encomium on an entirely secular subject in the history of Byzantine lit- 
erature: Alexander, ‘Secular biography at Byzantium,’ 205. 

53 See, in general, Schreiner, ‘Formen der Kaiserbiographie in Byzanz,’ 66 ; also, ‘Hagiography, ODB II, 
897-99; also LexMA II (1983) 207-9; J. Karayannopoulos and G. Weiss, Quellenkunde zur Geschichte von 
Byzanz (324-1453) (Wiesbaden 1982) 70-1; H. Hunger, Die bochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzanti- 
ner, 2 vols. (Munich 1978) 1, 165-166; Alexander, ‘Secular biography at Byzantium.’ 

54 See the remarks of H.-R. Jauss, "Theory of genres and medieval literature, in Toward an Aestbetic of 
Reception (Sussex 1982) 102-5, and recently M. Hinterberger, ‘Byzantine hagiography and its literary 
genres. Some critical observations,’ in St. Efthymiadis (ed.), The Ashgate Research Companion to Byzantine 
Hagiography. V: Genres and Contexts (Farnham 2014) 927. 
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than judge the Life as if it were a sober attempt at an objective history of Constantine, we 
should read it as the life of a holy man (with the difference, of course, that this holy man is 
an emperor).'?? If we turn to the reference framework, we find that Basil descends from 
Alexander ($ 3), is no Achilles (§ 6) and Cyrus (§ 8), but even more he is like Samson 
(§ 15), David (§ 26), Abraham (§ 35) and Job (§ 98). 

Let us proceed to the second paradox. Whereas its function or intention is obviously 
eulogistic, it could also be interpreted as largely descriptive or informative, thereby bring- 
ing together two prototypical functions of imperial oration and historical narrative 
respectively, as recognized by the Greek literary tradition. Thus, as claimed in the 
proem and confirmed by plenty of details and of circumstantial information, it pretends: 
1) ‘to instil the experience and knowledge of «public» affairs’ (ἐμπειρίαν πραγμάτων καὶ 
γνῶσιν ... ἐμφυτεῦσαι) (§ 1, 1-2); 2) ‘to record (...) the more noteworthy deeds accom- 
plished throughout the entire duration of the Roman rule in <the city of> Byzantium’ 
(§ 1, 3-7), and, in case of being unable to do so, 3) ‘to narrate the deeds and the entire 
conduct of but one emperor (ἑνὸς βασιλεύς ... τὰς πράξεις καὶ τὴν ὅλην ἀγωγὴν διηγή- 
σασθαι), from his beginnings to his very end’ ($ 1, 10-12) .°° Although Basil emerges 
as ‘a standard of virtue, a statue, and a model for imitation’ (§ 1, 17-18), our narrator 
is clearly urged by the need to provide all necessary information to render a consistent 
account of his reign. This informative purpose is evident in the treatment of one of the 
most controversial sections, the account of his promotion at the court and final rise to 
power, where we find his appointments as Theophilitzes’ protostrator (§ 9), as imperial 
protostrator (5 13), as imperial chamberlain (παρακοιμώμενος) and patrician (5 16), as 
Michael’s adopted son and magistros (§ 18, 1-4), despite the obvious and undesirable 
cause and effect relation between these facts and Michael’s trust and friendship, which 
Basil ended up betraying in the cruellest of ways. As a justification, an important vitu- 
perative element is introduced (Michael’s psogos, § 20-27). In fact this intention is 
stated in several places: after having narrated a miraculous anecdote, the author declares 
his intention ‘to speedily move our story towards subsequent events, spurning the surfeit 
of praise with other blameworthy things’ (ἐπὶ δὲ τὰ ἔμπροσθεν τὸν λόγον σπουδῇ προαγά- 
YOUEV, τὴν τῶν ἐπαίνων ἀπληστίαν ὥσπερ ἄλλο τι τῶν οὐκ ἐπαινετῶν ἀπωθούμενοι) (5 5, 
41-43). 


55 A. Cameron, ‘Form and meaning. The Vita Constantini and the Vita Antonii, in T. Hägg, Ph. Rousseau 
(eds.), Greek Biography and Panegyric in Late Antiquity (Berkeley and London 2000) 72-88, here at 82. In 
fact, its genre is also far from being undisputed, as reflected in the introduction to the translation of 
A. Cameron and S. G. Hall, Eusebius’ Life of Constantine (Oxford 1999) 1: ‘while the work certainly has 
biographical elements, it is better described as an uneasy mixture of panegyric and narrative history'. Not 
to mention the complex tapestry of Alexander's praises and stories, where maybe we could find the very 
roots of the trend in Greek biography or encomium which is characterised by a sort of deification of the 
subject. See recently J. Dillery, ‘Hellenistic historiography,’ in A. Feldherr, G. Hardy (eds.), The Oxford 
History of Historical Writing, 1 (Oxford 2011) 177-85. 

56 Translations hereafter are by I. Ševčenko (see above n. 3). 
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This lead us to a third paradox, perhaps the most widely explored by contemporary 
scholars, that lies in the fact that the work is clearly based on an individual life as narra- 
tive structuring topic, such as biography, but at the same time pretends to be the definitive 
account of a reign, in line with historiography and according to its functional dimen- 
sion.?7 As we have seen, the specific purpose of the work was to narrate the deeds and 
conduct not of a mere individual, but of an emperor, since the initial plan was to 
narrate the whole history of the Roman empire of Byzantium and what we have is an 
abridged form of this far more ambitious goal. It is claimed at the very beginning of 
the proem, where the work is presented as the product of a wish ‘to instil the experience 
and knowledge of <public> affairs... through the ever-memorable and immortal voice of 
history’ (διὰ τοῦ ἀειμνήστου καὶ ἀθανάτου τῆς ἱστορίας στόματος). For that reason, the 
author has intended “to record the more noteworthy deeds” (τὰς ἀξιολογωτέρας τῶν 
πράξεων ἀναγράψασθαι), which is the aim of the history par excellence.?? The deeds 
and conduct of Basil I (τὰς πράξεις καὶ τῆς ὅλης ἀγωγῆς) are conceived, moreover, as 
the part of the whole history that the author would like to narrate (τῆς ὅλης ἱστορίας), 
but may not be able to do so because of his illness and other obstacles ($ 1, 7-10 and 
18-20). We read how the narrator highlights his contribution to the assessment of 
Michael Is reign, telling us that, in the past, it had gone largely unnoticed that 
Michael did not deal appropriately with affairs of state; it was the caesar Bardas who 
was doing his work ($ 18, 11-18). When he invokes the necessity of going back to the 
reign of Michael in order to explain the circumstances in which Basil came to power 
($20), he calls his account of Basil's life before his accession a ‘history’ (ἱστορία) 
($ 20, 2). He strives not to neglect chronology, sometimes apologizing for preferring 
an arrangement by topic (§ 35, 13-16; § 71, 29-33; $ 73, 1-4; $ 77, 18-21). He also 
apologizes for not being able, given the long time that has elapsed and his lack of knowl- 
edge, ‘to give an account of the various orders of battle, methods of attack, extension or 
contraction of phalanx formations, and to tell what opportune uses were made of mili- 
tary stratagems’ ($ 47, 6-11). He is afraid of having failed as a narrator because the 
account of Basil's eastern military campaigns appears to be a plain record of the facts 
instead of a proper historical narrative: ‘it has been impossible for us to devote much 
time to single points, or, so to speak, lovingly linger over them, all of which are 
devices used to draw out the story’ ($ 47, 11-12). And we return to his concept of 
history when introducing the story of Soldanos and the king of France: 'oftimes 
History delights in embellishing her discourse and capturing the mind of her listeners 
through stories told by way of digression' ($ 56, 1-2). And also on the widow Danelis: 
*some of these events preceded the deeds and occurrences recounted in the present part 


57 It would be, in any case, a so-called récit de vie: see H.-A. Théologitis, ‘La forza del destino. Lorsque 
l'histoire devient littérature, in L'écriture de la mémoire. La littérarité de l'bistoriograpbie (Paris 2006) 
181—219, here 191—92 and n. 40. 

58 See, for example, Plut., Alex. I, 2: οὔτε γὰρ ἱστορίας γράφομεν, ἀλλὰ βίους, οὔτε ταῖς ἐπιφανεστάταις 
πράξεσι πάντως ἔνεστι δήλωσις ἀρετῆς ἢ κακίας, ἀλλὰ πρᾶγμα βραχὺ πολλάκις καὶ ῥῆμα καὶ παιδιά τις 
ἔμφασιν ἤθους ἐποίησε μᾶλλον ἢ μάχαι μυριόνεκροι καὶ παρατάξεις αἱ μέγισται καὶ πολιορκίαι πόλεων. 
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of our narrative by many years; others happened considerably later; and neither seem 
indispensable to our story. Still let them be placed here by way of a disgression in 
tribute to the aforesaid old woman and as proof of her wealth, nobility, and devotion’ 
(S 77, 20-23). 

It is not the emperor's character which structures the work, but his deeds in govern- 
ing.” For that reason, the account of his childhood and youth is not very significant, 
despite its biographical importance as formative years, and seems to be included only 
in order to underpin the providential nature of Basil's reign through an ample repertoire 
of mirabilia. When Basil assumes supreme power, the first thing he does is to restore the 
imperial treasury (§ 28), then he gives his thanks to God in Hagia Sophia and distributes 
vast sums of money to his subjects ($ 29). Next he selects the best people for office, ensur- 
ing thus the justice of his administration ($ 30-31), convokes an ecumenical council 
(5 32), reforms the civil law ($ 33), uncovers a conspiracy and promotes his eldest sons 
to imperial dignity ($ 34). That last event allows the narration to deal with his other chil- 
dren before turning to the account of his military campaigns according to their geo- 
graphical location (§ 36-72). All this shows clearly that the Vita Basilii deals mainly 
with the reign of Basil, which it narrates by combining chronological and topical struc- 
tures, as usual from Late Antiquity,°° and adding a remarkable encomiastic component. 
The proem reveals to us also the expected audience of the work. In the very beginning, 
it is said to us that the author's intention (ἦν pot προθυμία) is ‘to instil the experience 
and knowledge of «public» affairs into the minds of men of excellence’ (ταῖς τῶν 
σπουδαιοτέρων διανοίας), that is, the expected public, collective and elitist, of genres of 
historical writing. 

As we see, all contextual elements could be associated with different textual forms 
and parameters, thereby shaping a potentially increasing level of literary complexity. 
In conclusion, here we do not have a genre issue, but a problem that must be elucidated 
in light of the many textual and contextual factors that converge in literary production 
beyond the genre frame. Now let us look at this approach applied to the analysis of 
both the Vita Basilii and Leo VP's funeral oration: 


59 See E. O’Gorman, ‘Imperial history and biography at Rome,’ in A. Feldherr, G. Hardy (eds.), The 
Oxford History of Historical Writing, 291-315, in particular 309: ‘The crucial difference between biography 
and history is the forma! structure of the narrative. The form of the biography focuses upon the structure of 
the individual’s life and character, rather than upon the generally annalistic structure of historical narrative. 
This is most obvious in the imperial lives, where we are given more details about each new emperor before his 
reign begins.’ 

60 See, for example, A. Wilson, ‘Biographical models: the Constantinian period and beyond,’ in S. N. C. 
Lieu and D. Montserrat (eds.), Constantine: History, Historiography and Legend (London 1998) 107-35. 
Structures arranged by topics have been considered, to a large extent, as a novelty of 10th-century historical 
writing, although narratology has shown clearly that pure chronological structures are highly uncommon in 
all kinds of narrative accounts. See B. Herrnstein Smith, ‘Narrative versions, narrative theory,’ in W. J. T. 
Mitchell (ed.), On Narrative (Chicago 1981), and G. Genette, ‘Récit fictionnel, récit factuel, in Fiction et 
diction (Paris 1991) 65-93. 
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Vita Basilii Leonis oratio funebris 
LITERARY Background +secular +secular 
PARAMETERS -religious -religious 
Intention +descriptive +eulogistic 
+eulogistic +moralistic 
-vituperative 
-moralistic 
Audience +collective —collective . 
Thematic +recreation of an individual (πράξεις) «recreation of an individual (ἦθος) 
«recreation of a reign - -recreation of a reign 
—recreation of an individual (ἠθος) -recreation of an individual (πράξεις) 
Formal resources «rhetorical *rhetorical 
Reference *classics-based +Scripture-based 
framework —Scripture-based -classics-based 


Therefore, it might not be sufficient to explain the rise of a trend of ‘biographical’ 
literature at this time by simply relating it to a return to ‘classical models.’ In addition, 
it is not fully justified to suppose that the hagiography of the time was 'secularised' by the 
influence of historical narrative or secular biographies, as has sometimes been assumed.9? 
In both the Greek and Slav contexts, and to great extent also in western vernacular litera- 
ture, we find a panorama in which the forms of narrative prose are closely related, some- 
thing often attributed to the lack of a genre theory or of genre criticism but, in any case, in 
need of further research.’ Within the literary forms focused on individuals or récits of vie, 
the differences are to be described according to the interactions between text and 
context (or enunciate and enunciation elements, if one prefers) which of course have a 
socio-ideological basis. The prince and the saint relate to each other in a different way 
at different times and adopt, as a consequence, more or less similar literary codes in a 
more or less conscious manner. In fact, certain relatively well-studied cultural and politi- 
cal phenomena have led us to redefine the relationship between the secular and spiritual 
worlds in the ninth and tenth centuries. In a sense, the secular world appropriated certain 
forms of saintly cults and sought to be associated with them for undoubtedly propagan- 
dist purposes. This particularly affected imperial power, and led to a certain exploitation 
of the cult of saints by the Macedonian dynasty by means of systematic activities in this 
field, for example such as those reflected in the building activities of Basil I, the 


61 The biographical genre as an historical style has been best described by Markopoulos, ‘From narrative 
history to historical biography.’ 

62 See, e.g., H. Birnbaum, ‘The Lives of Sts. Constantine-Cyril and Methodios viewed against the back- 
ground of Byzantine and early Slavic hagiography,’ 9-10: "There can be no doubt that Byzantine historiogra- 
phy was influenced by secular biography and that it therefore can be considered semisecular (...) While in its 
eulogistic emphasis on its protagonists' sanctity the hagiographic genre intersects with the homiletic one, its 
claim to historicity relates it to the kindred form of secular biography and, in the last analysis, historiography.' 
63 See, e.g., the discussion about the so-called ‘Chronicle of 811’: A. Markopoulos, ‘La Chronique de l'an 
811 et le Scriptor incertus de Leone Armenio: problémes des relations entre l'hagiographie et l'histoire", REB 
57 (1999) 255-62. For the West see F. Lifshitz, ‘Beyond positivism and genre: “hagiographical” texts as his- 
torical narrative, Viator 25 (1994) 95. 113 and Sobral, ‘O modelo discursivo hagiográfico.' 
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hagiographical work of Constantine VII, his systematization of the calendar and the 
saints’ feast days, and the homiletic works of Leo VI. This exploitation of the saintly 
figure led Basil I to authorise the recognition of his first-born son Constantine as a 
saint after his premature death in 879. The literary correlate of this act can be found 
in the first part of the biography of Basil, while the artistic correlate lies in the reforms 
carried out on the imperial mausoleum of the Holy Apostles by the Macedonian 
dynasty in order to convert its members’ tombs into places of worship. The Macedonian 
emperors advanced as far as possible in this direction, desisting only from having the 
emperor himself and his ancestors declared saints, a step that would be taken by their 
spiritual heirs in the Slavia orthodoxa.™ 

In other words, the literary treatment of imperial power seems to acquire hagiogra- 
phical characteristics whose socio-ideological foundations have been already observed. 
Furthermore, it was inevitable that the literary treatment of the Christian sovereign 
should overlap with that of the saintly man, particularly if saints become more ‘political’ 
and sovereigns become even more religiously committed, and also that individuals 
became the core of history in Greek Middle Ages, allowing thus a continuous exchange 
of literary features prototypically associated with each character. Yet I will venture to 
suggest that the preservation of the Vita Basilii was precisely due to its reception as a 
work of history and as such it was included in the corpus of historical narratives that 
gave accounts of the recent past together with the two other parts of the Continuation 
of Theophanes, in accordance with — we must remember - the aim of his promoter. 

Moreover, in Byzantium both secular and religious biographies remained tightly 
linked to the encomiastic function. Everything suggests that the Byzantines were not fam- 
iliar with any récit de vie significantly different to the panegyric or, in other words, that 
the récit de vie remained deeply rooted in the panegyric and, within this context, biogra- 
phies adopted rhetorical and historical elements to a greater or lesser degree.) Greeks 
always perceived historiographical genres as aiming at the truth, as is clearly reflected 


even in an epigonal proem such as Skylitzes',$$ while biography shares a common 


64 See P. Karlin-Hayter, ‘Quel est l'empereur Constantin le nouveau commémoré dans le Synaxaire au 3 
septembre?,’ B 36 (1966) 624-26; V. Grumel, ‘La VIe session du concile photien de 879-880. A propos de 
la mémoire liturgique, le 3 septembre, de l'empereur Constantine le nouveau,’ AB 85 (1967) 336-37; 
E. Patlagean, ‘Le basileus assassiné et la sainteté imperial, Media in Francia. Recueil de mélanges offert à 
K. F. Werner (Paris 1989) 345-61 (reprint in Figures du pouvoir à Byzance (ΙΧε-ΧΙε siècle) (Spoleto 
2011) 53-71, here 56-57); B. Flusin, ‘Le empereur et le théologien: à propos de la Translation des reliques 
de Grégoire de Nazianze (BHG 728), in I. Hutter and I. Sevéenko (eds.), AETOX. Studies in Honour of 
Cyril Mango (Stuttgart and Leipzig 1998) 137-53; Flusin, *L'empereur hagiographe. Remarques sur le rôle 
des premiers empereurs macédoniens dans le culte des saints,’ in P. Guran (ed.), L'empereur hagiographe. 
Culte des saints et monarchie byzantine et post-byzantine (Bucharest 2001) 29-54. For the relations 
between empire and priesthood in this period see G. Dagron, Empereur et prétre, 201-26. 

65 See T. Hagg and Ph. Rousseau, ‘Biography and panegyric,’ in Greek Biography and Panegyric in Late 
Antiquity, 1-28, for the ‘interaction and coalescence’ of both ‘sets of texts.’ 

66 This aim is in fact a topic of historiographical proems. See H. Lieberich, Studien zu den Proómien in der 
griechischen und byzantinischen Geschichtsschreibung (Munich 1900); R. Scott, “The classical tradition in 
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theme with panegyric and vituperation, belonging to the field of lie." It is also true that 
there was no biography that was predominantly secular which was recognised as formal 
and central (in other words, not peripheral), fully integrated within the Byzantine concep- 
tualization of the literary canon,°® and comparable, therefore, to its contemporary Latin 
equivalent. This is perhaps so because biography, due to its association with rhetorical 
genres, enjoyed a lower reputation as a vehicle of knowledge for secular history.? 
With regard to religious biography, it was just its socio-ideological background that 
enabled it to neutralise possible criticism on this basis, as nobody was questioning the lit- 
erary expression of the public veneration of saints by the Christian Church. 

In conclusion, the Vita Basilii can be described as an uncanonical work according to 
its particular combination of contextual and textual literary features, namely historical 
elements from a thematic and intentional point of view, encomiastic purposes, highly rhe- 
torical forms and classical references, which markedly differ from the most usual combi- 
nations that we find in the contemporary literature, both historical and hagiographical. 
In this way we also approach the narrative canon in a negative sense, as we have sought 
to study in depth an uncanonical work which, as far as I know, was never subjected to a 
canonizing process nor integrated in any canon, but remained a peripheral work on the 
point of being lost forever and was happily preserved by chance. 

It was not Vita Basilis author, whether ‘executive’ or ‘declarative’, in Love's 
words, who was mixing generic patterns in order to produce an innovative work, but 
it is we who were mixing analytical patterns and concepts."? In fact, it is surprising 


Continued 

Byzantine historiography,’ 65; R. Maisano, ‘I! problema della forma letteraria nei proemi storiografici bizan- 
tini, BZ 78 (1985) 329-43. 

67 Acontroversy almost as old as Greek historiography itself. See recently the remarks of J. Grethlein, ‘The 
rise of Greek historiography and the invention of prose,’ in A. Feldherr, G. Hardy (eds.), The Oxford History 
of Historical Writing, 148-70, here at 155-65. For this controversy in Byzantium, see C. Chamberlain, ‘The 
theory and practice of imperial panegyric in Michael Psellus. The tension between history and rhetoric,’ 
B 56 (1986) 16-27; R. Gentile, ‘Retorica e storia in un encomio pselliano per Costantino IX Monomaco,’ 
Studi di Filologia Bizantina WI (Catania 1986) 23-39; L. R. Cresci, "Osservazioni sui raporti tra ἱστορία e 
ἐγκώμιον nella storiografia bizantina, Serta Historica Antiqua II (Rome 1989) 287-305; A. Amande, ‘L’en- 
comio di Niceforo Botaniate nell’ Historia di Attaliate: modelli, fonti, suggestioni letterarie, en Serta Historica 
Antiqua II (Rome 1989) 265-86; L. R. Cresci, ‘Anna Comnena. Fra storia ed encomio,’ Civiltà classica e 
Cristiana 14 (1993) 63-90. 

68 ‘Canon’ is understood as a group of texts working as a common referent for any given society, to the 
point of uniting it and providing it with its own identity. The study of the processes of transfer from the per- 
iphery to the centre of a canon and of the processes of dynamic canonization involving the refunctionalization 
of a work as a referent and as a productive literary model are also of greatest interest. 

69 According to M. Gallina, ‘Genere letterario e modelli classici, 199, by inserting the work into the Con- 
tinuation of Theophanes Constantine VII sought to reaffirm its reliability, but everything suggests that this 
came in fact long after his death, as we can see in the succinct description of the corpus’ edition (2 Vaticanus 
Gr. 167) by Mango, ‘Introduction’ to Chronographiae quae Theophanis Continuati nomine fertur liber quo 
Vita Basilii imperatoris amplectitur, 3*—4*. 

70 H. Love, Attributing authorship: an introduction (Cambridge 2002), in particular 32-50. 
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that the encomiastic function can justify referring to it as ‘rhetorical’ by means of generic 
classification, since this fact is contextual and could be presented in many textual forms as 
we have seen. That is very much to say that a text could be understood only as a combi- 
nation of form and function. Or, if one prefers, that the literary genre should be con- 
sidered not merely as a textual category, but as a mixture of both textual and 
contextual elements. As for Byzantine literature, let us give it the chance of being some- 
times original, in other words, of creating its own discourse beyond a more or less heavy 
legacy of patterns, references and sources, as individuals have always been able to do 
when holding a pen, no matter how unknown they might be and how conscious of 
what they were doing. 
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This article deals with a quadrilingual lexicon from a unique manuscript in the Bibliothe- 
que Nationale in Paris, which was compiled in 1439 and contains abundant material on 
Medieval Greek vocabulary and phraseology. The article analyses Oriental loan-words 
in the Greek part of the lexicon as evidence of Oriental influences on the Greek language 
during the late Byzantine period. 


In November-December 2012 I had the opportunity to work on an Ottoman manuscript 
in the Bibliothéque nationale de France in Paris with the shelf-mark Supplément persan 
939.' The manuscript comprises three texts, the second of which, on fol. 23-65, is an 
anonymous Persian treatise entitled: 


AL galls AS ilo Ayes jl As γα] cual Gaul 


This Arabic title (in transcription: ‘Asma al-lughat bi-l-'arabiyya bi-l-farsiyya 
bi-l-turkiyya bi-l-yünàniyya') can be translated as ‘Words in languages: Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, Greek.'? The ‘Asma’ represents a tetraglot lexicon laid out in a table 
with four columns: 1) Arabic, 2) Persian, 3) Turkish, 4) Greek elements (see figure 1). 
This treatise was briefly discussed not so long ago by Nikolai Serikoff, who quite aptly 
identified it as a phrasebook ('pasrosopnux').? However, in the key points of the attribu- 
tion of the ‘Asma’ Serikoff is rather inaccurate, giving an erroneous reading of the colo- 
phon closing the text and the date in it. The colophon (fol. 65), written in Persian, reads 
as follows (I have restored a few omitted diacritical dots of the original): 


1 My work in the Manuscript Department of BnF was made possible by the generous help of ‘Fondation 
maison des sciences de l'homme'. I offer my sincerest gratitude to the Foundation, and especially to Mme 
Sonia Colpart. I am also indebted to Peter Mackridge for his valuable comments and suggestions. 

2  F.Richard, Catalogue des manuscrits persans, Il: Le Supplément persan 1 à 1000 (Rome 2009) no. 939/ 
If. See also Blochet's old catalogue containing additional information not repeated by Richard: E. Blochet, 
Catalogue des manuscrits persans de la Bibliothéque nationale, IV (Paris 1934) no. 2139/2. 

3 N. Serikoff, *«Ba6a y nero — 6a6yc!» (ocwanckuli cnoBapb-pasroBopuuk XV B.)’, in I. V. Zaitsev and 
S. F. Oreshkova (eds), Turcica et Ottomanica: c6. e uecmb 70-aemua M. C. Meüepa (Moscow 2006) 319-28. 
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Translation: '[The book] has been completed with the help of Almighty God on the 
second day of the glorious month of Sha‘ban, on Sunday night, in the year eight hundred 
and forty two of Hijra.’ 
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Sunday 2 Sha‘ban 842 is equivalent to 18 January 1439 AD.* Hence the work on the 
‘Asma’ was completed during the night of Saturday to Sunday, that is, according to con- 
temporary calculation methods, in the evening or night of 17 January (traditionally the 
following day started after sunset). The colophon most likely belonged to the anonymous 
compiler of the dictionary rather than to its copyist, since the present manuscript was 
produced, as pointed out by Francis Richard, at the end of the fifteenth century at the ear- 
liest. The ‘Asma’ was apparently compiled by an Ottoman Turk who was not a native 
Persian-speaker. A syntactic Turkism can be seen in the text of the colophon: the order 
of words in the expression ‘the second day’ of a month (3s) e») is not Persian but 
Turkic (cf. ikinci gün: the correct word order in Persian is reversed — e9333). In addition, 
one can notice throughout the text numerous mistakes in the vocalization of some Persian 
words typical of a non-Iranian: & 5 instead of a ue , eS) instead of 453 ; etc. The lexicon 
was obviously compiled in Ottoman territory, most likely in areas inhabited by Greeks, 
but it is difficult to say for sure in which specific areas: whether it was Anatolia or the 
Balkans. 

The ‘Asma’ belongs to a type of medieval multilingual dictionary containing Greek 
vocabulary of which we now know only a few.? The closest parallel to the ‘Asma’ is rep- 
resented by the *Rasülid Hexaglot' compiled in the second half of the fourteenth century 
and edited by Peter Golden, who also comprehensively studied its Greek part in a special 
monograph.$ The ‘Asma’ contains 649 Arabic words (not 645 as Serikoff asserts) trans- 
lated into three languages. The entries are organized into twenty-six thematic chapters. 
Serikoff has discussed the contents of the dictionary and provides, along with the catalo- 
gue descriptions of Richard and Blochet, a preliminary general picture of the ‘Asma’ 
which it is unnecessary to repeat here. Undoubtedly the most interesting section of the 
‘Asma’ is its Greek part. Greek words and expressions are written in Arabic script and 
in most cases are supplied with vowel signs. Obviously the compiler of the dictionary 
wrote Greek words and expressions by ear, since they are given in their phonetic form. 
If one takes into account that the ‘Asma’ was completed by January 1439, it gains a 
special significance as an important new source for the reconstruction of spoken Medie- 
val Greek during the late Byzantine period and deserves further study by Hellenists. The 


4 One may note the following inaccuracies in Serikoff's reading of the colophon (p. 320 note 9): 1) 488) 
instead of 43455, 2) à γρ! is omitted, 3) the date is mistakenly read as 2 Sha‘ban 884 (19 October 1479). 
However, the date is referred to correctly in Blochet, Catalogue, 93. 

5 See for instance: N. Nikolskii, Peus monxocaoeus epeueckoeo. Pyccko-epeueckue paszosopet XV-XVI eeka 
(Saint Petersburg 1896); M. Vasmer, Ein russisch-byzantiniches Gesprachbuch. Beiträge zur Erforschung der 
Älteren russischen Lexikographie (Leipzig 1922); Eine Sprachlehre von der Hohen Pforte. Ein 
arabisch-persisch-griechisch-serbisches Gesprachslebrbuch vom Hofe des Sultans aus dem 15. Jahrhundert 
als Quelle für die Geschichte der serbischen Sprache. Beitrágen von Timan Berger, Christoph Correll, 
Giinther S. Henrich und Werner Lehfeldt (Cologne and Vienna 1989). 

6 P. B. Golden (ed.), The King’s Dictionary: The Rasulid Hexaglot — Fourteenth Century Vocabularies in 
Arabic, Persian, Turkic, Greek, Armenian and Mongol, tr. T. Halasi-Kun, P. B. Golden, L. Ligeti, and 
E. Schiitz (Leiden 2000); P. B. Golden, ‘Byzantine Greek elements in the Rasulid Hexaglot’, in Archivum Eur- 
asiae Medii Aevi, V (1985 [1987]) 41-166. 
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Turkic section of the dictionary is also quite interesting, containing some rather archaic 
features. 

In this article I focus on Oriental borrowings contained in the Greek part of the 
‘Asma’. If one takes into account that the lexicon was completed by January 1439, the 
Oriental borrowings found in its Greek part are of particular importance, because they 
provide evidence of Oriental influences on the Greek spoken language during Byzantine 
times and before the era of Tourkokratia. Selected Oriental borrowings are listed below 
in alphabetical order in the restored Greek orthography and with an indication of their 
spelling in Arabic script with vocalization marks as given in the original. In the list, the 
following abbreviations will be used: 


1. Languages 
Arab.: Arabic 
Gk.: Greek 
M.Gk.: Modern Greek 
Ott.: Ottoman Turkish 
Pers.: Persian 
Tk.: Turkic 


2. Bibliographical Abbreviations 


Radloff: W. Radloff, Onoim caoeapa miopkckux napeuuŭ, 4 vols. (St Petersburg 1893— 
1911). 

Andriotes: N.P. Andriotes, Ετυµολογικό λεξικό της κοινής νεοελληνικής (Thessalo- 
niki 1967). 

Babiniotis: G. Babiniotis, Λεξικό της νέας ελληνικής γλώσσας (Athens 2002). 

Dawkins: R.M. Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor (Cambridge 1916). 

Dehkhodá: A. Dehkhoda, Loghbatnáme (CD-version) (Tehran 1998). 

Demetrakos: D. Demetrakos, Μέγα Λεξικόν όλης της ελληνικής γλώσσης, 15 vols. 
(Athens 1953- 8). 

Du Cange: Ch. Du Cange, Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae graecitatis 
(Lyon 1688). 

Golden: P.B. Golden, ‘Byzantine Greek elements in the Rasulid Hexaglot’, in Archi- 
vum Eurasiae Medii Aevi, V (1985 [1987]) 41-166. 

Kriaras: Επιτομή του Λεξικού της Μεσαιωνικής Ελληνικής Δημώδους Γραμματείας 
(1100-1669) του Εμμανουήλ. Κριαρά: http;//www.greek-language.gr/greekLang/medie 
val_greek/kriaras/index.html. 

LBG : E. Trapp et al. (eds.), Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grázitát besonders des 9.— 
12. Jabrbunderts (Vienna 1994—2007). 

Papadopoulos: A. Papadopoulos, [Ιστορικόν Λεξικόν της Ποντικής διαλέκτου, 2 vols. 
(Athens 1958—61). 

Redhouse: J. Redhouse, A Turkish and English Lexicon (Constantinople 1921). 
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Symeonidis: Ch. Symeonidis, ‘Lautlehre der türkischen Lehnwórter im neugrie- 
chischen Dialekt des Pontos’, Ἀρχεῖον Πόντου 31 (1971-2) 17-231. 

TLG: The Thesaurus Linguae Graecae: http://www.tlg.uci.edu/. 

TS: Tarama sözlüğü, Türk Dil Kurumu, 8 vols. (Ankara 1965-77) and http://www. 
tdk.gov.tr/index.php?option-com tarama& view-tarama. 


ἀϊράνιν (olo [ayranin], fol. 52) -- ‘Turkish drink made of yoghurt and water, curdled 
milk’ — Tk. 54 ayran; the Greek word is attested as early as the fourteenth century 
(Golden, 63). Pontic Gk.: ἀριάνιν (Symeonidis, 168), cf. M.Gk. αριάνι (Babiniotis, 278). 

ἀτματζάς (Jli [atmajan], the word is given in the acc.: ἀτματζάν, fol. 61v) -- ‘hawk’ 
< Ott. 42.3! atmaca with the same meaning. This word is attested in the Pontic dialect as 
ἀτματσάς (Symeonidis, 135) and in Greek personal and family names such as Ἀτματζίδης 
and Ἀτματζάκης." 

γιοργὸν (or γιουργὸν) ἄλογο (#3! 555 5$ [yurghün alüghü], fol. 58) — ‘ambler (horse)’ 
< Ott. 448 yorga (‘Asma’: ἱξ γω). The word is attested in Kriaras, s.v. as γιοργάς (but 
with the meaning ‘fast horse’) and the TLG, s.v. as γιοργάδες (pl. of γιοργάς), but it is 
not found in Modern Greek dictionaries. 

ζαρκουλᾶ[ς] (2555 [zarkula], fol. 54) — ‘hat? < Pers. X») zirkulab (Ott. kiilah). The 
‘Asma’ gives Sy»: börk ‘janissary hat’ for Turkish, 5 «lil for Arabic and οἊΞ kulab for 
Persian, the latter two being very general denominations signifying different types of 
hats (‘high hat, tiara, hood, cap’ etc.). In Greek and Latin narrative literature in the fif- 
teenth century, ζαρκουλᾶς, ζαρκολᾶς, zarchula meant janissaries’ hat. In our case, 
apparently, the Greek ζαρκουλᾶ[ς] is used in the same narrow sense to mean a kind of 
janissary hat (felt hat, cap). 

ζαρταλούδι (13531555 [zardalüdhash], the ending in sigma in the ‘Asma’ is an obvious 
mistake, fol. 52v) — ‘apricot’ < Pers. 53355 zardalu, Ott. zerdali (Redhouse, 1280), an old 
loan-word, originally attested in medical texts at least by the twelfth century as ζαρταλοῦ 
(Du Cange, 459; LBG, 641). The word exists in Modern Greek vocabulary as ζαρτα- 
λούδι, ζερδελιά, ζερτελίν etc. (see, for instance, Demetrakos, 3185). 

ζιλίν (ah) [zilin], fol. 49) — ‘cover, mat’ — Ott. 555 zili (zilii) (TS, entry zili; Red- 
house, 1023) — Pers.; Dehkhuda notes that this is a cotton fabric (Dehkhodá, entry 
355). The word is not recorded in the Greek dictionaries that are available to me. The 
word has had many meanings in Persian and Turkish dictionaries, reflecting its different 


7 D. Tompaides, Ελληνικά ezóvvuo τουρκικής προέλευσης (Athens 1990) 48. 

8 Ducas, Historia Turco-Byzantina (1341-1462), ed. V. Grecu (Bucharest 1958) XXIII, 9 (179.19-26); 
A. Pertusi, La caduta di Costantinopli, I: Le testimonianze dei contemporanei (Verona 1976) 166.484; Leo- 
nardus Chiensis Mitylenaeus Archiepiscopus, *Notitia', PG 159, col. 942. The definition of ζαρκουλᾶ in Du 
Cange 458 and LBG 641 is incorrect: see R. Shukurov, ‘On some oriental borrowings in Middle Greek 
(11th-15th centuries)’, in Change in the Byzantine World in the 12th-13th Centuries. First International 
Sevgi Gönül Byzantine Studies Symposium (Istanbul 2010) 154—5, and Idem, “Ζαρκολᾶς n ζαρκουλᾶς: πβα 
ΟΟΜΘΗΟΚΗΧ 3aHMCTBOBaHHUs B cpeyruerpeueckoM', in I. V. Zaitsev and S. F. Oreshkova (eds), Ocmanckuŭ mup u 
ocmanucmuka. Cóopuuk cmameii κ 100-aemuio co Ona poxcòðenua A.C. Teepumunosoi (1910-1973) (Moscow 
2010) 511-15. Cf. G. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica (Leiden 1983) II, 129. 
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use in different geographical areas and different epochs. However, its semantic content in 
this case is probably reflected most clearly in the Persian definition given in the ‘Asma’ as 
‘fabric for covering’ (ñs 4a), Perhaps, as noted in several dictionaries, the texture of 
the tissue was patterned in squares like a checkerboard. 

καβάδιν (oÁ [kawadhin], fol. 53v) — ‘outer robe with long skirt and sleeves’ — 
Pers. tå gaba; it is an old borrowing from Middle Persian, found as early as in the 
seventh century in Byzantine military treatises (LBG, 724; Kriaras, s.v.; TLG, s.v.). In 
the ‘Asma’, as well as in *Rasülid Hexaglot’ (Golden, 95), it stands for a Greek trans- 
lation of the Arab. «Lill (+ Pers. 44), Pers. ζᾶ and Ott. 95i kaftan (<— Pers. 2593). Interest- 
ingly, the authors of the ‘Asma’ and ‘Rasilid Hexaglot’ clearly recognized a genetic link 
between καβάδιν and 4. The word has been current in Greek until recent times 
(Andriotes, 134); however, it has disappeared from the most recent dictionaries. 

κότζιν (cus κα [qüjin], fol. 56) — ‘ram’ + Ott. ᾳ koc with the same meaning; this 
Greek word is recorded particularly in the Pontic (κοτζ᾽, γοτζ’) and Cappadocian dialects 
(Papadopoulos, 2/473; Symeonidis, 140, 142; Dawkins, 683). 

μα[ϊ]μοῦ (+4 [mami], fol. 57) — ‘monkey’ — Arab. gss maymin; an old loan-word 
going back to at least the twelfth century (LBG, 961, Kriaras, s.v.; Golden, 106). In 
Modern Greek, the word is found in the same form μαϊμού." 

πασ[ου]μάκιν (o: 5s [bashmakin], fol. 54) — ‘shoes’ + Ott. Ga / Ge bagmak, 
pasmak; although in Modern Greek πασουµάκι and πασούμι mean ‘kind of women's 
shoe’ (Andriotes, 269, Demetrakos, 5578), here in the ‘Asma’, πασ[ου]μάκιν, being a 
counterpart of Ott. bagmak and Pers. oS kafsh, represents a general term for shoes. 
As Peter Mackridge has pointed out to me, Greek-speakers re-analysed the -άκι 
ending in πασουµάκι as the Greek diminutive suffix, and thus came to imagine that the 
non-diminutive form should be πασούμι. 

σαμούριν (0154 [samürin], fol. 54v) — ‘sable coat’? — Ott. ss~ samur ‘sable, sable 
fur’; here σαμούριν must refer to a coat because the word is found in the chapter on clothing 
(GLa se), and, in addition, it is translated into Turkish as US giys ‘fur coat’ (I have met the rare 
giys only in Radloff, 2/1552). In Modern Greek, however, the word exists in the form σαμούρι 
with the meaning ‘marten, sable’. See also entries μακρινός and ολόµαυρος in Kriaras. 

ταγαρτζούκι (uS && 38 [tagharjüki], fol. 60) — ‘leather bag, knapsack’ — Ott. ὃ» b 
dagarcik with the same meaning. Dağarcık is a diminutive form of dagar ‘bag, bowl, 
vessel etc’, an old Turkic word found, in particular, in the Eastern Turkic dialects. 
The Greek word is attested as early as the fourteenth century (Golden, 79: δαγαρτζοῦκι) 
and is recorded by Skarlatos Vyzantios (ταγαρτζίκα); 5 in Modern Greek there exists a 
derivative from the same root: ταγάρι — Ott. 5 dagar. As shown by Doerfer and 


9 As shown by Maidhof, Gk. μα[ϊ]μοῦ is not a reverse borrowing: A. Maidhof, *Rückwanderer aus den 
islamitischen Sprachen im Neugriechischen (Smyrna und Umgebung), Glotta: Zeitschrift für griechische 
und lateinische Sprache 10 (1920) 14. 

10 5. Byzantios, Λεξικόν της Kad’ ημάς ελληνικής διαλέκτου, µεθερμηνευμένης εις το αρχαίον ελληνικόν και 
το γαλλικόν (Athens 1874) 466. 
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Sevortyan, the view that ταγάρι (and respectively ταγαρτζούκι) derives from Medieval 
Greek ταγάριον + ταγή, which is common among Greek lexicographers (see, for 
example: Andriotes, 358-9, Babiniotis, 1753), is erroneous. ! 

τοσ[έκ]ιν (2955: [düshin], fol. 49) — ‘bed, mattress, sleeping place’ — Ott. S49 döşek 
(the Turkish word is given by the ‘Asma’ as “44), see: Redhouse, 922; Radloff, 3/1818. 
Τοσέκιν and similar words are recorded in Pontic dialect (Papadopoulos, 2/403; Symeo- 
nidis, 207). 

τουκάνιν (osi [dukanin], fol. 48v.) — ‘shop’ + Ott. cS dükkân (recorded in the 
‘Asma’ phonetically as GS) + Pers. US» / WS with the same meaning; the Greek word 
is mentioned by Dawkins and Symeonidis in the form τουκάν and τουκάνι (Dawkins, 
674; Symeonidis, 207). 

φίλιν (otè [filin], fol. 55v) - ‘elephant’ — Ott. Jè fil -- Pers. fil. The word in the same 
form is known from the Pontic dialect (Papadopoulos, 2/457). (uv probably provides 
the key to the etymology of the Byzantine family name Φιλῆς (thirteenth-fourteenth cen- 
turies),'? which comprises the stem φιλί / fili Per., Tk. ‘elephantine’ (Redhouse 1403) 
deriving from the same root fil. Semantically, the reading of the personal name Φιλῆς 
as ‘elephantine’ or rather ‘elephant-like’ is quite plausible: in Persian literature and 
especially epics of the time, fil / pil was used as an epithet describing a huge, strong, bel- 
ligerent man.?? 

χαζίριν (Jå [khazirin], fol. 56v) — ‘pig? — Arab. x09 khinzir with the same 
meaning. It could be an old borrowing, probably of even pre-Seljuq times, since its 
derivatives are found in the epic Digenes Akrites: χανζύρισσα ('she-pig')!* and 
χατζιροφαγούσα (literally, *pork-eater').^Arab khinzir was borrowed by the Iranians 
and Turks as well (Ott. binzir). The word is not found in Modern Greek. 

LEE 

To conclude: the ‘Asma’ contains sixteen Oriental words borrowed by Medieval Greek 
in different epochs. Of these words, only six (γιοργόν, ζαρκουλᾶς, ζαρταλούδι, καβάδιν, 
μαϊμοῦ, χαζίριν) are known from other Byzantine texts. For the remaining ten words the 
‘Asma’ is so far the only evidence for their use by the Byzantines. Thirteen out of these 
sixteen words continued to be used in Modern Greek. Ζιλίν is found neither in Medieval 
Greek nor in Modern Greek dictionaries; thus the ‘Asma’ is the only evidence of its pres- 
ence in the Greek linguistic area. 


11 Possibly the word entered Turkic languages through the mediation of an Iranian language: G. Doerfer, 
Türkische und Mongolische Elemente in Neupersischen, II (Wiesbaden 1965) 512-19; E. V. Sevortyan, Imu- 
Monoeuueckuŭ caoeape miopkckux asbikoe, II] (Moscow 1980) 120-2. 

12 For attempts to etymologize the name see G. Stickler, Manuel Philes und seine Psalmenmetapbrase |Dis- 
sertationen der Universitat Wien, vol. 229] (Vienna 1992) 12-14, 18-19. 

13 For some Iranian names with the root fil see F. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch (Marburg 1895) 100, 252. 
14 J. Mavrogordato (ed.), Digenes Akrites (Oxford 1956) 28.82; E. Trapp (ed.), Digenes Akrites: Synop- 
tische Ausgabe der ältesten Versionen (Vienna 1971) 112 (G II 390), cf. 113 (Z III 626): χαριντζίρισσα. 

15 Trapp (ed.), Digenes Akrites, 112 (E 260); E. Jeffreys (ed.), Digenis Akritis. The Grottaferrata and Escor- 
ial Versions (Cambridge 1998) 258 (E 269). 
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Thematically, these loan-words can be grouped as follows: 


— Six words are the names of animals and birds (ἀτματζάς, γιοργὸν ἄλογο, κότζιν, μαϊμοῦ, 
φίλιν, χαζίριν); 

- Four words refer to clothing (ζαρκουλᾶς, καβάδιν, πασουμάκιν, σαμούριν); 

— Three words refer to household objects (ζιλίν, ταγαρτζούκι, τοσέκιν); 

— Two refer to food, fruits and beverages (ἀϊράνιν, ζαρταλούδι): 

— One refers to commerce (τουκάνιν). 


This list, albeit rather succinct, reflects the general trend in the lexical borrowing of the 
Byzantines from the East. The vast majority of borrowings from Persian, Arabic and 
Turkish deal with everyday life, commerce and science. 
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In the second half of the twentieth century Greece became a subject for travel writers in 
search of a European ‘Paradise’. But ‘Hell’ was also to be found in Greece, often in the 
form of frustrations over allegedly ‘non-European’ standards of living, facilities, and atti- 
tudes. A sample of travel narratives published between 2006 and 2014 suggests the extent 
to which, in the light of the ‘Greek Crisis’, twenty-first-century writers are abandoning 
these formerly conventional themes. There is now the potential for the realignment of 
narratives, with Greece becoming the Hell, rather than the Heaven, of Europe. 


Greece has often been dreamt of as a ‘Paradise’ destination, a space where holiday and 
leisure fantasies can be played out. For some, it represents historical escapism, a 
journey to the scene of Europe’s cultural birth. But Greece has, at least as far back as 
Byron, to some extent confounded visitors. In the twentieth century, and even before, 
British travellers could write delightedly of encountering ‘peasants’ whose lifestyle 
seemed a relic of their Classical forebears, but who were also unpleasantly ‘Oriental’ 
in their dishonesty, lassitude and (lack of) timekeeping.’ Ancient sites afforded opportu- 
nities for foreign visitors to lose themselves in the past, yet their visits were often tinged 
with disappointment. Olympia, for example, seemed an idyllic vale befitting its status as 
the birthplace of the ancient Games. But Patrick Anderson’s delight at uncovering a tor- 
toise grazing in the ‘serene’ and ‘pastoral’ Olympia of the 1960s was bathetically under- 
cut when he examined it more closely: ‘the cute thing had its nose buried in a blob of 
excrement’. 

This article begins by outlining the ways in which generations of Western (princi- 
pally British and American) observers have configured Greece as Heaven, but also as 
Hell, and often both within the same representation. Here I use examples of travel 
writing, as well as some recent works of fiction, television programmes and movies. I 
then address my primary objective, which is to investigate the extent to which this depic- 
tion is being modified and challenged by recent developments such as the Greek economic 


1 D. Wills, The Mirror of Antiquity: 20” Century British Travellers in Greece (Newcastle 2007) 82ff. 
2 P. Anderson, Dolphin Days: A Writer’s Notebook on Mediterranean Pleasures (London 1963) 95, 154. 
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crisis and changing touristic expectations. To do so, I discuss five travel accounts pub- 
lished during an eight-year period (2006-14), either side of the initial crisis years of 
2009-10. Each is representative of a different ‘sub-genre’ of travel writing about 
Greece. Although purporting to recount an individual’s actual experiences, travel 
writing is a literary form, not an objective record. As such, it both reflects and shapes per- 
ceptions. In using recent examples of such writing, I share Angel Quintana’s assumption 
that they are ‘often more revealing about the culture of the traveller than about that of the 
places and people visited’.? 


Greece in the British imagination since 1945 


Travel has often been seen as self-discovery, whether as the primary motive or an unex- 
pected consequence. Willy Russell’s protagonist Shirley Valentine, in his 1980s play and 
movie, escaped to Greece from her role as a Liverpool housewife: ‘I’d allowed myself to 
live this little life when inside me there was so much.’* More recently, the young prota- 
gonist of the stage musical and film Mamma Mia! uses her forthcoming marriage, taking 
place on the fictional island of Kalokairi, to explore the identity of her father.? Lawrence 
Durrell claimed, in the oft-quoted early lines of Prospero’s Cell, that ‘other countries 
offer you discoveries in manners or lore or landscape; Greece offers you something 
harder — the discovery of yourself’. In his 1999 study Inventing Paradise, Edmund 
Keeley advanced the theory that Durrell’s friend and contemporary Henry Miller was, 
along with Durrell himself, largely responsible for ‘inventing’ the idea of Greece as Para- 
dise during his visit immediately before the outbreak of the Second World War.’ Cer- 
tainly, Miller described Greece as the ‘Garden of Eden’, a ‘sacred precinct'.? Greece 
instilled serenity in Miller, something that many have sought since in their Mediterranean 
travels. The writings of Miller and Durrell inspired new waves of travellers in the 1950s 
and 60s. Their hopes for peace, quiet and fulfilment in remote Greek spots became 
increasingly remote as the publicity they produced through their writings in turn 
enticed others to follow.’ The story of going to live in Greece, as Durrell did, remains 
the most frequently published travel narrative about the country.!? 


3 A. Quintana, ‘Travelling through discourse, discoursing on travel: recent writing on travel literature and 
British travellers in Mexico’, Studies in Travel Writing 5 (2001) 172-88, here 173. 

4 W. Russell, Shirley Valentine and One for the Road (London 1988) 30. 

5 P. Lloyd (director), Mamma Mia! The Movie (2008). 

6 1. Durrell, Prospero’s Cell: A Guide to the Landscape and Manners of the Island of Corcyra (London 
1945) 11. 

7  E.Keeley, Inventing Paradise: The Greek Journey 1937-47 (New York 1999). 

8 Quoted in Keeley, Inventing Paradise, 146, 26. 

9 Wills, Tbe Mirror of Antiquity, 27-8. 

10 D. Wills, ‘British accounts of residency in Greece 1945—2004', Journal of Modern Greek Studies 23 
(2005) 177-97. 
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Miller’s Greece, described so eloquently by Keeley, played its part in shaping 
post-war literary representations, although it was but one strand. Keeley notes that the 
poet George Seferis praised Miller for his absence of Classical learning.’ Yet many 
others during the second half of the twentieth century continued, as so many did prior 
to Miller, to filter Greece through the lens of its Classical past, for good or ill. Travel 
from Britain to Greece entailed a nostalgic return to the focus of the education many 
had enjoyed (or endured) at school, in which the Classical world had been portrayed 
as the origin of Western European culture. Many of those who wrote about their 
experiences made it clear that they were already familiar with the form, function and 
significance of what they saw in Greece. The result was the reinforcement and reinvigora- 
tion of existing ideas and values, not the creation of new ones. In the 1970s Dean Mac- 
Cannell famously equated tourists with pilgrims, and John Urry has described how 
‘many of the objects of the tourist gaze are functionally equivalent to the objects of reli- 
gious pilgrimage in traditional society’.'* Travel to Greece has often been configured in 
terms of a pilgrimage. For Evan John, for example, writing in the 1950s, the Acropolis 
was ‘the most sacred spot that pre-Christian Europe has left us’.!? These pilgrims 
showed a remarkable capacity to collapse time, to see through the thin veil of the 
present and to identify themselves with the ancient people. In the 1960s, Robert Payne 
wrote that the visitor to Greece ‘will see the gods and heroes walking in the sky, stepping 
lightly over mountains, and he will find himself remembering the details of battles in 
which he fought thousands of years ago. Time will vanish ... in the dead of night he 
will hear the ancient ceremonies.” 17 

For those seeking such a Classical fantasy land, later accretions have always been 
disturbing. This cleansing of ‘Paradise’ could be literal, the physical removal of unwanted 
elements spoiling the purity of view. During the early years of their nation, the Greeks 
themselves removed Byzantine and Ottoman buildings from around the Parthenon. 
Later foreign observers might employ a mental filter in front of their view of Greece. 
Virginia Woolf wrote in a diary entry for 2 May 1932 that ‘The centuries have left no 
trace. There is πο 18" 16" 155} century all in layers as in England — nothing between 
them and 300 ΒΟ’.15 The Greek people encountered by travel writers were seen as desir- 
able where they could be regarded as atemporal, exempt from the normal passage of 
time. It was often argued that some aspects of life in Greece, especially the pastoral, 
showed uninterrupted continuity from the Classical era, apparently unaffected by the 
various invasions and occupations the country had experienced over the many centuries 


11 Keeley, Inventing Paradise, 114. 

12 D. MacCannell, Tbe Tourist: A New History of tbe Leisure Class (London 1976); J. Urry, Consuming 
Places (London 1995) 144-5. 

13 E. John, Time after Earthquake: An Adventure among Greek Islands in August, 1953 (London 1954) 127. 
14 R. Payne, The Isles of Greece (London 1965) 1. 

15 V. Woolf, The Diary of Virginia Woolf, volume 4, 1931-1935, ed. A. Olivier Bell! (Harmondsworth 
1983) 94. 
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since. Durrell, for example, discovered a piping shepherd who played ‘the wheedling 
voice of the sirens that Ulysses heard’.1® 

The advent of package holidays and cheaper air fares contributed to a broader cross- 
section of British visitors experiencing Greece. By the mid-1970s the managing director of 
the travel company Cosmos could state that the ‘working-class traveller has now become 
top dog’.'” In a process taking several decades, travel writers, many of whom lacked the 
Classics-rich education of their predecessors, tended to focus less on Greece as a play- 
ground peopled with ancient heroes, and more often on their own adventures and anec- 
dotes. At the same time, the democratization of travel led to writers having some 
uncomfortable encounters with those visitors who were completely ignorant or uninter- 
ested in Classical culture. Sara Wheeler had to cope with an American tourist at the Acro- 
polis whose interests lay very much elsewhere and in the present rather than the past: 
‘Look, you can see the Hilton from here.’!® For many, Greece continued to be Paradise, 
but not a Classical Paradise. British readers of A Place in the Sun magazine who planned 
to — or merely fantasized about - living abroad were assured that ‘Characterised by 
endless stunning beaches, whitewashed villages and sun-drenched islands, Greece 
really is a Mediterranean paradise.'? For these travellers, the attractions of paradisiacal 
Greece were the same as those listed by British immigrants to Spain in a recent academic 
study: sun, sea, and sand, with welcoming neighbours and a low crime rate.”° 

Like any travel destination, Greece had the potential to become Hell rather than 
Heaven when it failed to live up to visitors’ expectations. In the post-war period, the enor- 
mous expansion of Athens, important not only as an attraction in itself but as the entry to 
the country for most, was a source of regret for many writers, the naked and obtrusive 
modernism conflicting with a more desirable Classical vision.?! More generally, travellers 
usually prefer their destinations to have the familiar comforts of home. Those who 
decided to become residents and build a house from scratch — or improve an existing 
dwelling to meet modern (Western) expectations — were the category of British twentieth 
century travellers who most often experienced Hell in Greece. 


The workers we hired to fix the roof, upstairs terrace, and walls would show up for 
perhaps four days in a row and then suddenly evaporate for a month or more, first 
pleading bad weather, and then, maddeningly, a prior commitment to finish work on 
someone else’s house. The same went for the electricians and plumbers from Skala 
and the door and window maker from the nearby valley of Kambos.? 


16 Durrell, Prospero's Cell, 18. 

17 R. Bray and V. Raitz, Flight to the Sun: The Story of the Holiday Revolution (London 2001) 196. 

18 S. Wheeler, Evia: Travels on an Undiscovered Island (London 2007, first published 1992) 1. 

19 A Place in the Sun (June 2006) 170. 

20 K. O'Reilly, The British on the Costa del Sol (London 2000) 135. 

21 D. Wills, ‘Ancient sites, modern eyesores? The transformation of the city of Athens in English-language 
accounts (1945-2005), Kambos: Cambridge Papers in Modern Greek 14 (2006) 103-27. 

22 T. Stone, The Summer of my Greek Tavérna (New York 2002) 121. 
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Criticisms by Western European observers of Greek timekeeping and efficiency form 
part of an Orientalist discourse with a very long history. As Athanassoglou-Kallmyer has 
demonstrated in her analysis of French images of the War of Independence from 
Ottoman occupation, Greeks have been shown as ‘representatives of culture, science, 
and civilization’, whilst Turks were ‘emblems of dark, chaotic forces'.?? Many travel nar- 
ratives of the twentieth century attributed unpalatable Greek traits to residual Eastern 
(Turkish) influence.?* This allowed writers to maintain that the Greek character was 
essentially rational, European, and Classical. By the early twenty-first century, this 
idea of Greece having one foot in an Oriental ‘Hell’ could find expression in something 
so mundane as Brian Church's horror at the Syntagma Post Office queueing system.”° 

Like the current Crisis, another set of dark years — those of 1967-74 — had the poten- 
tial for a re-alignment in the perception of Greece. The Colonels' regime certainly did not 
match what travel writers wanted to believe about Greece, a timeless land of natural sup- 
porters of democracy. Many arrived unprepared. Artist Christian Brechneff admits that, 
however politically active against the Vietnam War he might have been in college, ‘the 
Greek Colonels had somehow made little impression on me, nor I think on most Eur- 
opeans’.”° Those foreign writers who were resident in Athens became aware that some- 
thing had changed. From the galleries of the National Archaeological Museum, Peter 
Levi heard the screams of torture victims in a neighbouring building." Yet on the 
islands and other locations remote from the capital, turmoil and suffering seemed tran- 
sient. News from Athens *was a message in a bottle about a cataclysm in an alternate uni- 
verse’.”® There is some truth to David Roessel's recent claim that ‘the idea of Greece as 
lotus land was challenged by the military coup of 1967'.?? But British travellers were 
quick to affect a collective amnesia. Monty Woodhouse noted that ‘there was naturally 
a drop in the tourist influx immediately after the coup, but it was not long before numbers 
rose again, as it was seen that the country was safe for foreigners who were not too inqui- 
sitive’ °° Observers could claim that the essential character of the Greek people remained 
unchanged. In an interview with Levi, an unnamed Cretan schoolmaster who had plotted 
to capture the King and so cause the downfall of the Colonels’ regime stated that ‘I was 


born a democrat and I am a democrat and I want to die one’.*! 


23 N. Athanassoglou-Kallmyer, French Images from the Greek War of Independence, 1821-1830 (New 
Haven and London 1989) 28. 

24 Wills, The Mirror of Antiquity, 100-4. 

25 B. Church, Always on a Sunday: An Englishman in Greece (Athens 2002) 5. 

26 C.Brechneff, with T. Lovejoy, The Greek House: The Story of a Painter's Love Affair with the Island of 
Sifnos (New York 2013) 9. 

27 P. Levi, The Hill of Kronos (London 1983) 149. 

28 Brechneff, Tbe Greek House, 101. 

29 D. Roessel, In Byron s Shadow: Modern Greece in the English and American Imagination (Oxford 2003) 275. 
30 C. M. Woodhouse, The Rise and Fall of the Greek Colonels (London 1985) 59. 

31 Levi, The Hill of Kronos, 189. 
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Throughout previous and present national traumas, Greece has only rarely — and 
usually peripherally — been viewed as a ‘Dark Tourism’ destination. Some sociological 
observers prefer the term thanatourism to ‘Dark Tourism’, as this narrows the focus to 
sites of death as visitor attractions.?? Examples might be New York's Ground Zero, Ausch- 
witz in Poland, or the Killing Fields of Cambodia. More widely, however, ‘Dark Tourism’ 
can be considered to be an interest in places with a violent or disturbing past or present. 
Such visits to ‘Hell’ are endurable so long as the visitor can leave. In Greece, there is the 
opportunity to view the entrance to the Underworld itself, giving visitors the chance to 
play with the idea of propitiating the deities which reside there, as actress Joanna Lumley 
did in a recent television documentary.?? ‘Dark Tourism’ is attractive to most when it 
offers merely a frisson of fear, with real danger faced only by those travellers who ignore 
the warnings of guidebooks, insurance companies, and their own embassies. The American 
satirist P. J. O' Rourke, who describes himself as a ‘Trouble Tourist’, views squalor as essen- 
tial for tourists, ‘so they can tell everyone back home how it changed their perspective on 
life’.>* Spinalonga has one thousand visitors per day in the summer (2009 figures), 
making it the second most visited archaeological site in Crete after Knossos.” Victoria 
Hislop’s novel The Island, set in Spinalonga, has greatly helped to popularize this former 
leper colony. Prior to the book, local tourism agencies had considered the main interest 
of Spinalonga to be its Venetian fortifications. The unsightly village of the lepers had 
been intellectually and to some extent physically cleared away. The international success 
of The Island led tour guides to focus on this ‘dark’ episode of Greece's past.°° 

In the wake of the recent economic crisis, Greece has been advertised as a political 
‘Dark Tourism’ destination. A British company called Political Tours promised 
‘current affairs at first hand’, including meetings with leading economists, MPs and gov- 
ernment officials to understand ‘what lessons can be drawn from the crisis’.>” Partici- 
pants are promised that they can view the location of previous riots and witness 
resultant ‘damage done by the unrest’ whilst enjoying ‘good hotels and food',?? safe in 
the knowledge that, having paid for their voyeuristic window onto the economic crisis, 
they can return to their own financially secure lives. This places Greece parallel to 
other world troublespots which were the subjects of previous tours with this company 
such as Bosnia/Serbia, Israel/Palestine, Northern Ireland, Libya, and North Korea. 
Scholars of sociology have been divided about how recent the phenomenon of ‘Dark 


32 J. Skinner, ‘Introduction: writings on the dark side of travel’, Journeys: The International Journal of 
Travel and Travel Writing 11.1 (2010) 1-28, here 3-4. 

33 Joanna Lumley's Greek Odyssey (ITV1, 2011), episode 1. 

34 P. J. O'Rourke, Holidays in Hell (New York 1988) 1, 10. 

35 K. Daskala, ‘Victoria Hislop’s “The Island" (2005): the reception and impact of a publishing phenom- 
enon in Greece’, paper given at conference ‘Greece and Britain in Women’s Literary Imagination’, Selwyn 
College, Cambridge, 12 April 2013. 

36 Personal communication with Victoria Hislop, 17 May 2014. 

37 Leaflet Political Tours, 2014. 

38 http:/Avww.politicaltours.com/tours/tour-greece-the-euro/, accessed 11 May 2014. 
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Tourism' is. Some have traced its origins as far back as medieval Christian pilgrimage — 
tourists as witnesses to the sufferings of saints.?? However, other academic observers 
have emphasized ‘Dark Tourism’ as a symptom of postmodernism, reflecting anxiety 
and doubt about the supposed wonders οἵ modernity.*° Visits to Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, for example, might be considered a reaction to the development of nuclear technol- 
ogy. For clients of Political Tours, the appeal of Greece as a ‘Dark Tourism’ destination 
may be thought of as a morbid fascination with the prospect of the disintegration of a well- 
known European state. But it also reflects, I think, a more general anxiety among British 
observers about the implications of financial interdependence, the reliance of states and 
individuals on banking, and the Euro project. 


Greece in published travel narratives, 2006-14 


The first decade of the twenty-first century saw Greece acting on the international stage as 
both a hero and a villain. The successful Olympic Games and the unexpected crowning as 
football's European Champions, both in 2004, were followed by the staging of the Euro- 
vision Song Contest in 2006, a cultural event which is considered an annual excursion 
into purgatory by some commentators. The slide into Hell — the financial and economic 
crisis at the end of the decade — was extensively reported by the world's media.* Against 
this backdrop, British writing about Greek travel experiences has continued unabated. 
Indeed, the rise of the internet has resulted in an increasing number of authors essentially 
self-publishing their works, with the assistance of on-line production and distribution 
companies. Potentially, Greece has become the Paradise of an island getaway for tourists 
with money, juxtaposed with the Hell of food handouts and violence on the streets of 
Athens. The purpose of the remainder of this article is to consider the extent to which 
the reality of Greece's predicament has found its way into travellers’ representations. 
The writing I have analysed has not been selected on the basis of literary merit, signifi- 
cance, or assumed size of readership. Rather, my argument is that these works are repre- 
sentative of important 'sub-genres' of travel writing about Greece. 

Jane Shaw's Talking to Zeus (2010) follows in many respects a well-worn narrative 
path about becoming a resident of Greece. In many such accounts, as I have earlier 
explained, Greece becomes Purgatory: the short-term niggles of bureaucracy and time- 
keeping prove a redemptive experience necessary to live the ‘good life’ in the long run. 
The main theme of Shaw's narrative is how Hell can become Heaven through overcom- 
ing initial disappointment and eventually embracing her situation. Here, however, it is 
less obvious than in many other such accounts that Greece itself is the cause of the nar- 
rator's initial suffering. Shaw shows a refreshing willingness to blame an outside — 
Western European — influence, rather than the local people. This is the ironically 
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named Joy, the elderly Irish curator of the garden where the author works as the sole intern 
for a year, whose cantankerous ways reduce Shaw to tears of frustration. Upon arrival, 
Shaw is attacked by Joy’s pets, including having her hair pulled out by a macaw which 
was formerly an inmate of the zoo Joy ran with her Greek husband Christos. The 
titular Zeus is the king of the beasts rather than the king of the gods — the name of a deceased 
and stuffed lion now residing in the corner of her damp and cold outhouse accommodation, 
to which the author confides her woes. A print of a Hieronymus Bosch triptych hanging in 
the main house is referred to by a local man roped in to help prepare for a party: ‘with Joy 
we're all in hell’.** With the prospect of weekly tests on plant names and losing to Joy at 
Scrabble every night, Shaw feels like she has ‘joined Sisyphus in purgatory’.** As time 
elapses, however, Shaw receives ‘a rare few words of praise’, and ‘In one of those rare 
moments Joy had taken me out of the darkness of confusion into the bright sunlight of opti- 
mism’.*> Shaw has earned Joy’s respect, being consulted as a horticultural equal and for- 
given for lying on the curriculum vitae which had secured the internship." Shaw, in turn, 
has come to understand Joy’s obsession with the garden. It was the sanctuary to which 
Joy had retreated after her husband was mauled to death at their zoo by the — then very 
much alive — Zeus.*” At the end of her year's internship, Shaw wants to save the garden, 
now up for sale, for Joy’s sake.** She has experienced moments when she ‘would not 
have wished to be anywhere else on earth’ and feels ‘a strange affection for the place’.*” 
Having discovered her environmental and horticultural vocation, Shaw has become ‘a lot 
happier, and definitely more observant"? Her newfound skills include being able to spot 
a ‘survivor’, plants which manage to grow within unforgiving city streets. Such tenacity 
mirrors her own year of adversity and eventual prospering, her journey through purgatory. 

The late Eva Goldsworthy’s book A Flat-Pack in Greece (2006) was, like Shaw’s, 
written and published well before the explosion of the ‘Greek Crisis’. It is, again like 
Shaw’s, an account of moving to Greece, but also represents the relatively new phenom- 
enon of internet self-publication. Goldsworthy believes, as so many others have before 
her, that Greece provides the opportunity for escape. She is driven to Greece by the 
weather of her native Wales, and drawn to Greece by the memory of a past love affair 
with a local man. At the same time, she is already aware that she is flirting with 
danger in buying a house, ‘having heard horror stories of naive foreigners fleeced by 
wily Greeks’.° Her efforts to learn the language are spectacularly unsuccessful and on 
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the first night in her new community she sticks to an omelette rather than risk the local 
food.°* When considering different regions of Greece for potential residence, Athens is 
dismissed as a touristy Hell,” but Goldsworthy admits to being ambivalent about devel- 
opment. Corinth should welcome visitors through providing them with greater historical 
information, but she thus catches herself ‘advocating the very measures that would 
attract the tourists I had taken such pains for avoid!'?* 

Much of Goldsworthy’s plan goes well. She is forced to admit that her estate agent in 
Nafplion keeps his promises:?? the house is built, water metered, and furniture delivered. 
But an air of doom hangs over the whole project. This is typified by her insistence on spot- 
ting ill omens, such as viewing a ship with black sails as an echo of the story of Theseus.?* 
Her account lacks self-pity, but nonetheless lapses into a litany of misery. Passport offi- 
cers are unhelpful, toilets primitive, the winters in her new house prove cold with 
inadequate heating, and the ‘village idiot’ breaks in. She embarks on a sexual relationship 
with a man thirty-four years her junior, but is suspicious that his motives might be to gain 
control over her and her new property.°’ Even the title of her account reflects the author's 
pessimism. It comes from a phrase used by her property agent to describe the ‘kit’ from 
which her house will be created. Goldsworthy scoffs at what she terms ‘B&Q’ vocabu- 
lary.?? Indeed, the concept of ‘flat-pack’ furniture denotes cheapness and convenience. 
But the reality, as with Goldsworthy’s house, is that frustrations frequently occur with 
this supposedly straightforward solution to home improvement, such furniture requiring 
real skill to assemble. 

For Goldsworthy, establishing herself in Greece is something to be endured in the 
hope of eventual salvation. But in a departure from the great majority of accounts of 
Greek residency, Goldsworthy abandons her efforts in disgust. A retired teacher, she 
reads, as so many travellers have before her, the country and people through its past: 
‘Achilles sulking in his tent, jealous of Agamemnon and his share of the disposal of cap- 
tured Trojan women, showed the typical attitude of the predatory Greek male, and, in my 
experience, it had not changed'.?? Signs which preserve the same names as their ancient 
counterparts, Eleusis for example, ‘transported me back a couple of thousand years (a 
common phenomenon in Greece).9? She admits that it was the ghost of ancient 
history which had kept her there so long, as the present in Greece had failed to live up 
to its promise. Local ideas are stubbornly unsatisfactory: ‘Jam at breakfast, how 
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bizarre! Now I knew that I was in a foreign country!’® For her inability to fit in, Gold- 
sworthy blames the strangeness of the country and its unwillingness to accommodate her. 
She claims to love Greece, but Greece did not reciprocate.®* Men in tavernas stare at her 
and ‘exude a wordless menace’. She has travelled to a foreign culture expecting a life of 
ease, but finds ‘no room for me in this alien country’.© Alleged local primitiveness and 
backwardness inspire condescension and incomprehension. Greece is ‘priest-ridden’, so 
beholden to traditional religion that a local family she invites to her house for tea are 
unable to eat because of Lent. In reaching such conclusions, Goldsworthy's narrative 
very much adopts a Western European colonialist tone towards Greece. 

Harry Bucknall’s mode of travel between Greek islands In the Dolphin’s Wake 
(2011) — the rather mundane ferry — would appear to reduce him to a mass tourist. But 
Bucknall seeks to align himself with an earlier age of more adventurous traveller. He 
associates himself with illustrious forerunners in Greece through references to the work 
of Byron, Theroux, Waugh, Durrell and Miller, and Patrick Leigh Fermor himself pro- 
vides an endorsement. Using the sea:at all, rather than the air, is apparently pleasingly 
old fashioned.®” Bucknall’s efforts also contribute to the recent trend of what I term ‘chal- 
lenge narratives’ within travel writing about Greece, including cycling in the footsteps of 
Byron and walking across Crete.5* Through chalking-up thirty-six islands in six months, 
including several little-frequented by mere tourists, Bucknall claims to be engaged in 
travel ‘which marks you out from the rest’.°” The isolation of Iraklia, for example, is 
emphasized through the absence of that most critical of modern requirements — a 
mobile phone signal — for which Bucknall must join ‘everybody else trying to talk to 
the outside world in a paddock opposite two amorous mules’ .”° 

Bucknall bemoans modern touristic development Hell. During his first hours in Crete, 
he is ‘increasingly disenchanted as we laboured past mile after mile of mini-golf courses, 
hastily designed hotels and streets filled with fast food joints and amusement arcades’.’! 
However, he is relieved to be able to claim that, with his edition of Theodore Bent in 
hand, in many ways the Cyclades are the same as in the 1880s.’* Where Bucknall can 
locate what other travellers to Greece are likely to regard as the Hell of inaccessibility 
and disorganization, this is beneficial as it increases his challenge. This is ‘the travel that 
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makes you doggedly work your way through the tangled lexicon of the Greek ferry system 
and love it for all its quirky imperfections’. Ostensibly craving the authenticity of remo- 
teness and the practical travelling difficulties which validate the worthiness of his journey, 
Bucknall nevertheless dislikes the inconvenience of some destinations. He admires the resi- 
dents of Antikythira who persist in spite of tourism being unlikely to provide a lifeline for 
their withering economy and dwindling population. But he finds ‘little to keep me there’ 7^ 

Across Bucknall's Greece as a whole, however, such claims of isolation are under- 
mined by numerous indications of integration with Europe. He emphasizes the physical 
and cultural proximity of Kythira to the rest of Europe through his description of a 
barmaid as being ‘a voluptuous Ukrainian girl'.7? But at the same time as encountering 
Ukrainians, Poles, Romanians and Czechs,’ Bucknall also identifies Greece as a nexus 
between East and West. The Eastern parts of Greece are characterized as distinctly Orien- 
tal. In Rhodes, Ottoman buildings are to the fore, and the people ‘even look slightly 
different’, whilst Crete has an ‘undeniable wash of the red-crescent’.”” 

Bucknall’s account is, unlike Goldsworthy’s, overwhelmingly optimistic, but he does 
embrace some opportunities for dark experiences. Greece becomes a place of ‘bad 
dreams’ as he falls and clings desperately to a cliff edge.’® He visits sites of atrocities 
from different centuries — by nineteenth-century Ottomans and twentieth-century 
Nazis. He experiences a ‘Dark Tourism’ dilemma and wonders whether seeking out 
the exact location of the massacre of Italians on Cephalonia is ‘voyeuristic’. But his experi- 
ence as a soldier of witnessing the aftermath of violence in Bosnia apparently enables him to 
accurately visualize what must have happened. He thus seeks to distance himself from those 
who might trivialize and commodify such a visit into an act of tourism.9? 

By publication date, Bucknall's book is post-economic recession, although this had 
not affected Greece at the time of his visit.?! Jennifer Barclay's Falling in Honey, published 
in 2013 and recording events of 2011,9? is securely post-Crisis, yet difficulties for Greece 
are entirely absent. In finding Life and Love on a Greek Island, as her account is subtitled, 
Barclay joins the long tradition I have already noted of those seeking self-discovery. The 
purpose of Barclay's stay is to ‘mull over some things about my life: where I am and 
where I want to be'.9? In the end, ‘I’ve found the happiness I was looking for in very 
simple things: yoghurt and honey, tomatoes and thyme, and of course the sea and the 
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mountains and the people’.8* Greece is for Barclay a serial escape destination. She begins 
her narrative with her memories of childhood idyllic Greek holidays, a list comprising 
songs, heat, villages, and food — overwhelmingly rural)? These early experiences are 
not entirely authentic — the Greek dancing is especially for tourists — but she defends 
Greece as being honest, wholesome and traditional.?Ó For her present trip, ‘Greece is 
the answer’ to the breakup of her most recent relationship.) So it has proved in the 
past, as she reflects on a previous summer spent in Santorini, also escaping a failed relation- 
ship, when ‘the beauty of this place had brought me back to life again'.9? She introduces 
her new fiancé to Tilos, but what he has told her about his background as a businessman is 
built on lies.5? Greece, in contrast, represents truth and reality — ‘my dream is real’.”° 
Tilos is Barclay's choice for a month's working holiday because it’s ‘authentically 
Greek'.?! Barclay argues for Tilos being unspoiled by tourism through emphasizing 
the whole island's status as a wildlife conservation area, where cars are outnumbered 
by goats.?? Yet this praise arises largely because it has compromised with modernity in 
ways which precisely suit a Western European traveller who is in search of 'escape' 
with comfort. This is, in short, self-discovery with access to wireless internet.?? Despite 
her delight at finding Greece with the same comforts as home, Barclay does not want 
to acknowledge her status as a tourist.^^ She congratulates herself rather smugly for 
finding a ‘hidden gem’ which is ‘harder to get to’ than other islands.?? She is thankful 
that Tilos has not preserved itself from mass tourism through turning itself into a ‘holistic 
spa yoga retreat’ — presumably a reference to other islands such as Skyros — and has 
remained ‘pure, unreconstructed Greece at its best'.?5 Rising at an earlier hour of the 
morning than other visitors would contemplate, Barclay is able to see the stone walls 
of the streets before the vendors engulf them with their wares,?" thus claiming a facility 
to strip away tourist Greece to see the ‘real’ country beneath. However, although blessed 
with both the authenticity and European conveniences which a working non-tourist 
might desire, Greece nevertheless seems to occupy a status on the fringes of Europe for 
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Barclay. With the coast of Asia Minor in view, the landscape of Tilos seems Middle 
Eastern and ‘the Dodecanese islands are actually closer to Odessa than to England’.78 

Barclay recognizes that change has occurred in modern Greece, and that not all of it 
has been desirable, but she manages to avoid or overlook much. Finding that one end of a 
beach is a trash-strewn hell, she is relieved to find that the other remains an unspoiled 
‘little piece of heaven'.?? Athens is ‘grey concrete apartment buildings’, but she is able 
to escape modernity by making journeys to Arcadian islands.'°° She admits that she is 
a person ‘stopping so much to smell the roses, she doesn’t notice the carnage 
seconds away'.19! This comment might equally apply to her failure to note the adverse 
changes wrought to Greece by straitened financial circumstances occurring at the time 
of her visit. 

The first explicitly post-Crisis travel writing about Greece has come from freelance 
journalist Marjory McGinn. For McGinn, Hell was ‘creeping over the whole country in 
the form of economic ruin and punishing austerity measures’.'°? Experiencing recession, 
cuts to employment and pay, demonstrations, strikes, a dramatic spike in suicides, and 
the rise of the political far right, Greece has the potential to become for British observers 
more of a dystopian nightmare than a Classical refuge. However, this is not the case for 
McGinn, who seeks to gain intellectual and economic advantage from being a ‘Dark 
Tourist' in the midst of Greece's predicament. Desperate to escape Britain's own difficult 
job market of 2010, she rents a house in a country from whose crisis she can earn 
money: ‘negative stories on Greece would never be in short supply’. She mitigates the 
effects of the crisis upon her own living experience by choosing Kalamata, ‘seriously affected 
by the crisis but not in the vortex of angry protest’.'°? The Mani has the virtue of being 
‘much less familiar than the mainly island destinations we'd been to in Greece’.’™ But, 
as for Barclay in Tilos, this alleged remoteness comes with the advantage of broadband.!95 

As I have argued, eccentric Greek behaviour can be smiled at indulgently by British 
writers, but is readily criticized when it tips over into disadvantaging the traveller. For 
example, the slow pace of Greek life is endearing until the ferries are late, or the queues 
at the only bank excessive. For McGinn, the Greeks taught others to ‘live only in the 
minute’, yet she argues that this was the very trait which put them into financial crisis 
through overspending and running up debt.!? Her account includes implied censure of 
those Greeks who continue, despite the present economic conditions, ‘embracing 
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hedonism to the max ... as they have always’.'°” Hell is undoubtedly to be found in 
McGinn’s Greece, whether for locals or tourists. For the Greeks, their country was 
‘sliding towards Hades in a handcart’.1°8 As austerity bites harder in 2011, McGinn 
professes sympathy for those in her village and elsewhere who face pension cuts, property 
taxes, falling receipts and unemployment.!?? But McGinn is herself inconvenienced when 
concern over the economy leads to a series of general strikes, and the village garbage piles 
up.'!° She chooses to visit what ancient mythology records as the entrance cave to 
Hades, merely so she can say ‘when we were in Greece we went to hell and back'.!!! 
McGinn appreciates that, back home in Britain, ‘Greece was suddenly a dirty 
word'.!!? But, she reassures future travellers seeking the Greece of old, ‘traditional life 
continued, and the spirit and stoicism of the villagers survived, proving that Greece has 
heroes, if not euros'.!? McGinn does not absolve the Greeks from blame for their predi- 
cament — non-payment of taxes by individuals and excessive international borrowing by 
the state — but suggests that responsibility should be shared with the ‘greedy European 
banks who had rushed in to offer the country loans in the past decade that they knew 
Greece could never repay’.'!* Thus, the West was at least complicit in creating the Crisis. 
Amongst British writers, it is novelists, rather than travel writers, who have, in the 
light of the Crisis, attempted to most radically redraw the sunny Paradise image of 
Greece. Greece is transformed into American-style mean streets, in the style of 
Raymond Chandler, or indeed Athens’ own Petros Markaris.'** Paul Johnston’s series 
of crime thrillers featuring private detective Alex Mavros has helped to define this 
‘Balkan noir’ genre. The seventh and most recent, The White Sea, features kidnapping, 
torture, drug dealing, and shipping accidents staged to claim the insurance. Central 
Athens is suffused with tear gas in the aftermath of riots, and a taxi driver equates the 
present denizens scavenging for food with conditions during the Axis occupation of 
the 1940s.!!6 A visiting Colombian businesswoman comments that she is no longer 
sure about Greece being ‘the cradle of western civilisation'.!!^ Similarly, Codename 
Xenophon (2014), a work of detective fiction written under the pseudonym ‘Leo 
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Kanaris’ by an Englishman living in both Britain and Greece,!!? features masked thugs, 
corrupt politicians, idle police, and endemic racism. Economic austerity comes at a high 
price: ‘people were getting ill, going mad, wanting to disappear from their own lives’.!!? 
The murder being investigated is written as an extension of Greece’s present situation: the 
victim is an academic famous for emphasizing the dark secrets of his country’s past; the 
killer feels ‘no awareness, no responsibility, no regret’ for his actions,!”° is heedless of 


consequences he cannot foresee or halt. 


Conclusion 


In the decades since the generation of writers thought by Edmund Keeley to have invented 
Greece as Paradise, a number of themes have remained prominent - indeed, dominant -- 
within British descriptions of Greece. Greece represents freedom, self-discovery, authen- 
ticity and continuity. Less positively, Greece, it is often argued by travel writers, is also 
slow, bureaucratic, trapped in ‘Oriental’ habits, and perennially in apparent danger of 
being spoiled by tourism. 

For several recent authors, this mixed and sometimes contradictory characterization 
of Greece - finding aspects of Hell in Paradise - has been integral to their project. To give 
drama to his narrative, it was vital for Harry Bucknall to emphasize the practical difficul- 
ties of his journey, despite often taking well-worn routes. Jennifer Barclay would have 
simply spent a year tending a foreign garden had it not been for the strict taskmistress 
who gave her story tension and interest. The self-published Goldsworthy peddles the 
all-too familiar story of the difficulties involved in setting up home in Greece, but takes 
this to a new extreme, her own personal Hell. A further post-Crisis publication, Margaret 
Leigh’s The Wrong Shade of Yellow, features financial difficulties throughout as a major 
issue in Greece. Yet these are the author’s own problems in transferring money from bank 
accounts abroad and she chooses not to reflect on the subsequent much wider issues in 


her adopted country for those without the good fortune of access to foreign funds.!?! 


Whilst for some travel writers today, Greece remains 'timeless',!"? it has never been 
clearer that Greece is subject to both international and local pressures as agents of 
change. Many Greeks are in their own Purgatory, instructed by international bodies 
that they must suffer in order for the country to receive European bailouts and secure 
a prosperous future. Post-Crisis, the authors I have discussed have either continued 
with the self-discovery theme, seemingly unaffected by the Hellish chaos around them 
(Barclay), or made describing it the central feature of their account (McGinn). The 
obvious narrative opportunity of paralleling the trials and tribulations inherent in 
coming to live in Greece with the effects of the Crisis on the locals has yet to be taken. 
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In the past, travellers have ‘Balkanized’ Greece through finding ‘Orienta!’ manners 
in its people. These alleged cultural survivals from the Turkish occupation were blamed 
by several earlier generations of writers for their disappointment at not finding ancient 
Greeks fully present in modern Greece. There is currently a potential new way to ‘Orien- 
talize’ Greece, the recent crisis inviting the view that Greece is not -- and never was - pol- 
itically and economically fit to remain within the European currency family. McGinn 
takes an ambiguous stance, both admiring Greek abandon and excess, but also criticizing 
such behaviour for its contribution to financial disaster. In very different ways, both the 
accounts of McGinn and the earlier Shaw apportion blame to international, rather than 
local, behaviour for troubles that they encounter in Greece: respectively, the European 
banking system and an elderly Irish gardener. 

Many will continue to enjoy a Greek island getaway as Heaven. Indeed, a recent 
report suggests that the number of British visitors in 2014 has increased by twenty per 
cent from the previous γεατ.7} Familiar representations of Greece will undoubtedly con- 
tinue, conventional narratives of British nationals successfully conquering Greek eccen- 
tricities. Although the Greek Crisis provides a new dramatic theme for travel writers, 
this will not necessarily result in the ‘reality’ of modern Greece being more accurately 
portrayed than in previous generations. After all, the relationship with Greece experi- 
enced by such earlier travellers as Byron and Leigh Fermor did not lack complexity, ambi- 
guity and controversy. Contemporary writers such as Bucknall, who predicate their 
journeys on following in the footsteps of their literary heroes, can retreat into nostalgia 
to keep unwelcome developments at bay. International arrivals during 1967-74 often 
sidelined or ignored the police state of the Junta in their subsequent writings, which per- 
petuated Greece as Paradise. As more publications emerge in the years following the 
present Crisis, it will become increasingly apparent whether today's writers have likewise 
determined to produce amnesiac accounts, as I have shown is the case with Jennifer 
Barclay and Margaret Leigh. 

However, the Crisis does offer the possibility of diversity and uncertainty in the rep- 
resentation of Greece greater than at any time since Miller and Durrell invented Paradise. 
Whilst Greece is most unlikely to become a predominantly ‘Dark Tourism’ destination, 
British writers might choose the path of Goldsworthy in viewing Greece as an irredeem- 
able Hell, the ‘basket case of Europe’ as some political and economic commentators 
would have it. Or will British writers take the bold position, as McGinn cautiously 
moved towards, of blaming the financial and economic Hell on the European financial 
community, making her own country complicit? In the wake of the media portrayal of 
Greece as the financial and political sick man of Europe, I believe that we can expect 
more self-doubt to creep into the previously self-congratulatory cultural relationship 
between the British and Greece. 
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Historians reconstruct the Byzantine conquest of Crete in 960—961 based largely on tbe 
History of Leo tbe Deacon and two variants of tbe continuation of the Chronicle of 
Symeon tbe Logothete. However, the account in the continuation is modelled closely, 
in narrative structure, imagery, vocabulary and ideology, on Prokopios’ account of the 
conquest of North Africa by Belisarios in 533—534. This challenges our knowledge of 
the campaign but sheds interesting new light on the sophisticated use of classical texts 
that Byzantine ‘chroniclers’ could make. 


The Byzantine conquest of Crete in 960—961 by the general Nikephoros Phokas, acting 
under the emperor Romanos II (959-963), is recounted in three narrative sources from 
the tenth century. This study will scrutinize the information about this campaign pro- 
vided in one of the two contemporary prose sources we have, and will argue that 
much of it is not ‘information’ at all but a creative adaptation of a sixth-century narrative 
that struck a resonating chord in a tenth-century chronicler.' First, I will provide a brief 
overview of the sources. The one closest to the events is a heroic poem by Theodosios the 
Deacon On the Capture of Crete, written in 961—962 and presented to Nikephoros in the 
spring of 963, before he became emperor in August of that year but after the death of 
Romanos II (on 15 March 963).? The poem is divided into five ‘hearings’ (ἀκροάσεις) 


1 The main reconstructions of events are V. Christides, The Conquest of Crete by the Arabs (ca. 824): a 
turning point in the struggle between Byzantium and Islam (Athens 1984) 172-91; D. Tsougarakis, Byzantine 
Crete from the Sth Century to the Venetian Conquest (Athens 1988) 61-74. 

2 The text is ed. by U. Criscuolo, Theodosius Diaconus: De Creta Capta (Leipzig 1979). For the dates, see 
N. Panagiotakis, Θεοδόσιος 6 Διάκονος καὶ τὸ ποίηµα αὐτοῦ «Ἅλωσις τῆς Κρήτης» (Herakleion 1960) 11; and 
G. T. Tserebelakis, O Νικηφόρος Φωκάς και η απελευθέρωση της Κρήτης από τους Άραβες (961 μ.Χ.) (Thessa- 
lonike 2009) 18-19, with a translation of the poem. I will here be discussing only the tenth-century sources. 
The information in later sources was crafted, and probably invented, to serve the rhetorical needs of their 
times, e.g., in Michael Attaleiates, History 222-29; text and trans. A. Kaldellis and D. Krallis 
(Cambridge, MA 2012). 
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and may have been intended for oral recitation. Its action is set on a heroic tableau from 
which it is difficult to distil specific facts. Of the two other sources, the one closest to 
Theodosios’ poem is the heroic prose narrative in books 1-2 of the History of Leon 
the Deacon, which was finished in the 990s.? We will return to Theodosios and Leo at 
the end. This paper focuses on the third major historical source for the conquest, 
which is the continuation of the Chronicle of Symeon the Logothete. This work, which 
does not survive in its original form but in three later redactions, requires some introduc- 
tion before we can discuss its literary qualities and sources. 

The first edition of the Chronicle of Symeon magistros and logothetes (that is, 
without the continuation) began at the Creation and ended in 948 (the death of 
Romanos I). It survives in a number of manuscripts that contain slightly variant ver- 
„sions, and its coverage of the years 813-948 or 842-948 was at times appended to the 
Chronicle of George the Monk. It is unclear whether the chronicler Symeon, who finished 
writing this work during the reign of Nikephoros II Phokas (963-969), should be ident- 
ified with Symeon Metaphrastes (the author of the Menologion), though he is likely to be 
the Symeon who became protasekretis in ca. 959, was one of the regents for the young 
emperors between the death of Romanos II and accession of Nikephoros II in 963, 
and was promoted to military logothetes and magistros by Nikephoros and to logothetes 
of the dromos by John Tzimiskes.” Our focus is on the second edition of his Chronicle, 
which is likely to have been made by Symeon himself who would have extended the work 
down to 963. To make matters complicated, we do not (yet) have this continuation in its 
original form. Scholars access it instead through a number of variants that were made in 
the tenth century, which condense it in different ways. Two of these variants are most 
relevant here:$ (a) Book 6 of Theophanes Continuatus, especially its end (pp. 469- 
481), which reaches to the spring of 961 in its surviving form and was written before 
969; (b) The concluding part of the so-called Chronicle of Pseudo-Symeon. This is a 


3 C.B. Hase, ed., Leonis diaconi Historiae libri X (Bonn 1828); trans., introduction, and detailed notes by 
A.-M. Talbot and D. F. Sullivan, The History of Leo the Deacon: Byzantine Military Expansion in the Tenth 
Century (Washington, D.C. 2005), 10 for the date. 

4 S. Wahlgren, ed., Symeonis magistri et logothetae Chronicon (Berlin and New York 2006). 

5 For the Chronicle of Symeon, see A. Karpozilos, Βυζαντινοὶ ἱστορικοὶ καὶ χρονογράφοι, I (Athens 2002) 
391-94; the most recent attempts to sort out the biographical problems are by W. Treadgold, The Middle 
Byzantine Historians (New York 2013) 203-209, followed (209—217) by a discussion of his sources for 
the Chronicle; and F. Winkelmann et al., eds., Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit: Zweite Abtei- 
lung (867-1025), VI (Berlin and Boston 2013) 228-33 (#27504). 

6 For the variants of the continuation, see Karpozilos, Βυζαντινοὶ ἱστορικοὶ, Il, 358-64; Treadgold, Middle 
Byzantine Historians, 211-12 n. 51. A third variant of the final section of the second edition is not used here 
because it edits out the Prokopian language that will identified in the two listed ones; this is found in Vat. gr. 
163, which goes down to 963: A. Markopoulos, History and Literature of Byzantium in the 9th-10th Cen- 
turies (Aldershot and Burlington, VT 2004) IN; discussed also by Karpozilos, Βυζαντινοὶ ἱστορικοὶ, Il, 
399-400. 

7 Theophanes Continuatus, book 6: Romanos II, ed. I. Bekker, Theophanes Continuatus, loannes Came- 
niata, Symeon Magister, Georgius Monachus (Bonn 1838) 469-81. 
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long, derivative work that starts with the Creation and has not yet been fully published, 
but its concluding portion, which has been published, summarizes the continuation of the 
Chronicle of Symeon until 962.8 

Triangulating from these derivative sources, we can partially reconstruct the con- 
tinuation of the Chronicle of Symeon for the years 948—963, and especially for the con- 
quest of Crete. The continuation was written before 969, as it reflects the propaganda of 
the court of Nikephoros II Phokas and neither adjusts for, nor is aware of, subsequent 
developments (e.g., that Tzimiskes became emperor).? This supports the view that the 
continuation was made by Symeon, the author of the original Chronicle to 948, which 
was also produced under Nikephoros II. Let us turn then to the account of the conquest 
of Crete in this continuation. I will be calling its author the Continuator, not only because 
of his relationship to the first edition of Symeon’s Chronicle but also because his text was 
used to fill out what we call Theophanes Continuatus. 

My argument is that the Continuator’s account of the reconquest of Crete from the 
Arabs is not only structurally modelled on but, in many places, copied word-for-word 
from the account of the reconquest of North Africa from the Vandals in Prokopios’ 
Wars. I begin with some considerations about why the parallel might have suggested 
itself to our tenth-century author, and then present the structural and textual similarities. 

There were two times — and only two times — when the Byzantine empire experienced 
the following scenario: a strategically crucial province to the south and across the sea was 
captured by a barbarian enemy of a different faith who came from Spain. That province 
then became for about a century a base for attacks against other Roman lands. Many 
attempts were made to retake it and free its population from its barbarian rulers, but 
they all failed, with the most recent ending in utter catastrophe. Finally, an expedition 
was sent out from Constantinople that, over the course of one winter, spectacularly suc- 
ceeded where all others had failed: a fleet sailed across the sea, the army disembarked, the 
enemy was defeated, and the main city captured. There was apprehension that the victor- 
ious general might aspire to the throne, but the campaign ended with a glorious trium- 
phal procession in the hippodrome of Constantinople that included the captured 
enemy ruler. 

These two identical scenarios were the reconquest of North Africa from the Vandals 
in 533—534 and the reconquest of Crete from the Arabs in 960—961. It can be assumed 
that the Continuator, a historian and high official at the palace in Constantinople, had 
access to Prokopios Vandal War (ie., books 3-4 of his Wars). Prokopios was a 
popular author among Byzantines interested in history and we know that he was read 
in the tenth century, as he was used in the Constantinian Excerpta and was read and 
copied by the historian Leo the Deacon, one of our other sources for the reconquest of 


8 This final portion was published with Theophanes Continuatus (see note above), pp. 756—60; for Pseudo- 
Symeon, see Karpozilos, Βυζαντινοὶ ἱστορικοὶ, II, 401-8; Treadgold, Middle Byzantine Historians, 217-24. 
9  Treadgold, Middle Byzantine Historians, 206, 210-11. 
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Crete.!° However, Leo does not seem to have used Prokopios as a structural template for 
his account. I will discuss first the parallels between Prokopios and the version of the 
Continuator that survives in Theophanes Continuatus, and then turn to some additional 
parallels with the version that survives in Pseudo-Symeon. 

The Continuator begins his account of the Cretan expedition by noting the preda- 
tory raids of the Arabs of Crete against the Byzantines and recounting how they had 
come from Spain to seize Crete (473.22-474.7).!! Prokopios’ Vandal War also begins 
with a look back at how the Vandals came from Spain to seize North Africa and Carth- 
age and recounts their raids against other Roman provinces (3.3-5). The Continuator 
calculates the years that the Arabs ruled Crete before being defeated by Nikephoros 
Phokas (474.7-10), as Prokopios had calculated the years during which the Vandals 
held North Africa (4.3.26). These general parallels do not by themselves establish a 
firm textual relationship. It is when the narrative of the expedition proper begins that 
we begin to find extensive verbal and thematic parallels. The narrative in both histories 
begins with a ‘deliberation’ scene: the emperor wants to send yet another expedition, 
there is apprehension among the senators and generals stemming from the past failures, 
which culminates in a powerful speech by the chief administrator (for or against the 
plan), after which the emperor is confirmed in his resolve to launch an expedition. 
Specifically, the emperor Romanos is moved by a divine power to gather an army 
against Crete, but everyone is terrified and reminds him of past disasters, the huge 
expenses that this will involve, and their fear of the dangers of the sea (474.10—22). Like- 
wise in Prokopios, Justinian begins to assemble an army against the Vandals but all his 
leading men remind him of the past disasters and the expenses that this would entail; 
moreover, they are terrified of the dangers of an expedition by sea (3.10.1—6). Interest- 
ingly, previous disasters had taken place under emperors named Leo (Leo I in 468 and 
Leo VI in 911). The Continuator mentions that the leading men feared a prophecy that 
the conqueror of Crete would take the throne in Constantinople (474.23-475.1). In Pro- 
kopios, this concern appears after the expedition succeeds, when Belisarios is slandered 
as a potential rebel (4.8.1—3). 

Let us look more closely at the deliberation scenes. The one in Prokopios happens to 
be based itself on Xerxes’ decision in Herodotos to invade Greece, 7 so the Continuator's 
imitation of Prokopios has Herodotos as its indirect (and unintentional) ‘grandparent.’ 
We will compare only the two Byzantine texts. In each there is a deliberative speech, 
but with a twist. The Continuator offers a speech by Joseph Bringas, the all-powerful 


10 Excerpta: see now A. Németh, Imperial Systematization of the Past: Emperor Constantine VII and bis 
Historical Excerpts (PhD thesis, Central European University 2010); Leo: see the Index Locorum of the 
English trans.: Talbot and Sullivan, The History of Leo the Deacon, 264. 

11 Though the Byzantine sources appear not to know this, the Arab conquerors of Crete had briefly taken 
over Alexandria in Egypt before moving to Crete: Christides, Tbe Conquest of Crete, 81-85. 

12 A. Kaldellis, ‘Prokopios’ Vandal War: thematic trajectories and hidden transcripts,’ in J. Conant and 
S. Stevens (eds. North Africa under Byzantium and Early Islam, ca. 500-ca. 800 (Washington, DC 
forthcoming 2016) 13-21. 
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parakoimomenos,'? in favour of the expedition (475.1-14), whereas in Prokopios we 
have a speech by John the Cappadocian, the all-powerful praetorian prefect, against 
the expedition (3.10.7-17). In the Continuator, Bringas’ speech settles the matter: the 
emperor could now no longer restrain his intention to send an expedition (475.14: 
ταῦτα ἀκούσας ὁ αὐτοκράτωρ κατέχειν τὴν διάνοιαν οὐκέτι ἠδύνατο). These words are 
lifted directly from Prokopios, for, after the prefect’s speech, Justinian is visited by a 
priest who had a dream in which God instructed him to rebuke the emperor for not 
wanting immediately to free the Christians in North Africa from the rule of the 
tyrants; and so, ταῦτα βασιλεὺς ἐπεὶ ἤκουσε, κατέχειν τὴν διάνοιαν οὐκέτι ἐδύνατο 
(3.10.18-21). The speech of Bringas is basically an elaboration of that given by the 
priest to Justinian: both men stress the obligation to free Christians from unholy 
tyranny. But it also answers the Cappadocian’s speech of caution. John begins by 
saying that it is just for the emperor to hear those who oppose his wishes (3.10.9); 
Bringas says instead that it is just to remember the slaughter of Christians (475.5—8). 
John stresses the distance by sea, the difficulty of the project, and its uncertainty 
(3.10.12-14); but Bringas says that one should not fear these precise things (474.8— 
10). John says that ‘victory lies in the lap of God’ (3.10.13), i.e., that it is uncertain; 
but Bringas counters this by another metaphor of God’s body: ‘the heart of the 
emperor is in the hand of God’ (475.12). In other words, the Continuator makes the 
speech of Bringas effectively ‘answer’ the speech of John, while retaining the overall 
structure of the decision-making narrative. The drama of deliberation at both courts 
revolves around the heretical or infidel faith of the foreign enemy to be conquered and 
the ‘liberation’ of the long-oppressed Orthodox population of the former province. 
Turning now to the expeditions, the generals Belisarios and Nikephoros were both 
concerned to keep the fleet together as they sailed to their destination. The wording is 
again virtually identical: compare ἐφρόντιζε Βελισάριος ὅπως te ὁ ξύμπας στόλος ἀεὶ 
κατὰ ταὐτὰ πλέοι καὶ ἐς χωρίον ταὐτὸ προσορμίζοιτο (3.13.1) with ἐφρόντιζεν [Nike- 
phoros] ὅπως ὁ σύμπας πλοῦς ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ εἶναι καὶ προσορμίζοιτο (475.22-.23). Nike- 
phoros sent out fast ships to spy on the enemy (475.23-476.1), as had Belisarios 
(3.14.3). The emir of Crete and his leading men happened to be outside the main city 
and at their own estates, so Nikephoros was able to make a landing and establish a 
camp with a trench and palisade (476.3—6: χάρακα καὶ τάφρον). In the North African 
campaign, Gelimer was likewise not at Carthage but was passing his time at a place 
called Hermione (3.14.10); Belisarios could therefore disembark and establish a camp 
with a trench and palisade (3.15.32: τάφρον καὶ χαράκωμα). Both generals received deser- 
ters (cf. 476.11: ηὐτομόλουν with 3.16.12: ηὐτομόλησε). The military narratives diverge 
at that point because of the different strategic situation, but distinctive similarities recur. 
For example, there is a striking passage in the Continuator about how Nikephoros' sol- 
diers had all the water and fruit that they wanted and pitched their tents among the trees 


13 For Bringas, see Markopoulos, ‘Joseph Bringas: prosopographical problems and ideological trends,’ in 
idem, History and Literature, IV. 
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(476.22-477.2). This is taken word-for-word from a corresponding passage of the 
Vandal War (3.17.10): compare αἱ διειδεῖς κρῆναι καὶ τῶν παντοδαπῶν ὀπωρῶν τὸ 
πλῆθος, καὶ ἕκαστος τὴν καλύβην αὐτοῦ ἐν δένδροις ὀπώρας εἶχον, καὶ τῶν καρπῶν 
ῥεόντων καὶ πάντων ἀπολαυόντων ἔχαιρον (Continuator) with ταῖς τε γὰρ κρήναις 
κομιδῆ κατάρρυτός ἐστι καὶ ἄλσους ἔχει πάμπολυ χρῆμα. ὀπῶρας δὲ τὰ δένδρα μεστά 
ἐστι ξύμπαντα: ὥστε τῶν στρατιωτῶν ἕκαστος τὴν καλύβη ἐν δένδροις ὀπώρας ἐπήξατο 
καὶ τῶν καλῶν τηνικάδε ὡραίων ὄντων ἐς κόρον μὲν αὐτῶν ἀφίκοντο πάντες (Prokopios). 
The conclusion is inescapable: the account of the conquest of Crete in the continu- 
ation of Symeon was based structurally and verbally on Prokopios’ account of the 
Vandal war. This means that we cannot take that account at face value in all of its 
details (no more, perhaps, than we can take Prokopios’ account at face value), though 
modern reconstructions of the campaign to retake Crete do just εἶναι.” To be sure, the 
phase of scholarship has passed in which the imitation of classical models was regarded 
as inevitably compromising the reliability of a historical narrative.? The Continuator 
includes much information that has no parallel in Prokopios, largely because the progress 
and contours of the war on Crete were so different from those in North Africa. But we 
must be cautious and even skeptical. The ‘deliberation scene’ is highly stylized and prob- 
ably does not realistically reflect the dynamics of the decision to launch the expedition, 
which was probably being planned already the previous year, under Constantine VII Por- 
phyrogennetos (who died in November 959). In the Continuator, Nikephoros (like Beli- 
sarios) disembarks without a fight, but in Leo the Deacon he has to fight his way 
ashore.! Was the Continuator here following the progress of the Vandal war? 
Another passage is also suspect. During the siege of Chandax, the Continuator tells 
us that the emir of Crete sent for help to Spain and Africa (477).!" In fact, there are dip- 
lomatic documents (in Arabic) relating to the Cretan Arabs’ request for assistance from 
North Africa and the Caliphate.!? But the story in the Continuator strains belief. Instead 
of simply deciding whether to send help or not, the Arab rulers of Spain and Africa sent 
men to spy out the situation. Instead of scouting from a distance, they reportedly entered 
the citadel at night by climbing ropes. The emir and his men tearfully beg them for help. 
The envoys return home and report on the large Roman armada and especially on the 
virtues of Nikephoros himself, highlighting his piety and ability to overcome personal 
temptation. The emirs of Spain and Africa accordingly decide not to send help. 


14 Christides, The Conquest of Crete, 172-91; Tsougarakis, Byzantine Crete, 61-74. 

15 A. Kaldellis, Procopius of Caesarea: Tyranny, History, and Philosophy at the End of Antiquity (Phila- 
delphia 2004) 24-45. 

16 Leo the Deacon, History 1.3. 

17 According to Leo the Deacon, Nikephoros blockaded Chandax closely with the fleet so that no ships 
could get out: History 1.3. 

18 Tsougarakis, Byzantine Crete, 68—70; French trans. of the Arabic sources in M. Canard, 'Les sources 
arabes de l'histoire byzantine aux confins es Xe et XIe siècles} REB 19 (1961) 284—314, here 284-88; 
English trans. in A. Tibi, "Two sources on Arab Crete: al-Majalis wa'l-Musayarat and Mu‘jam al-Buldan,’ 
Graeco-Arabica 11 (2011) 119-22. 
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It is highly unlikely that these events happened as described. The whole passage is 
designed to magnify the virtues and prestige of Nikephoros: the rulers of Spain and 
Africa do not send help because they do not want to face such a pious and formidable 
warrior. Everyone in the story makes strange decisions. Moreover, it seems put together 
from different episodes in Prokopios. After his initial defeat, Gelimer also sent ships to 
ask for help from Spain and was turned down by the ruler there (3.24.7-16). That 
story did not involve rope-climbing. But rope-climbing in and out of besieged citadels 
happens in the Wars (4.23.19, 7.20.4—6), and there may be another classical source 
lurking behind all this. The scene of a foreign envoy (or spy) reporting back to his 
master not to attack a Roman general because of his manliness and wisdom occurs in 
the Persian War with respect to Belisarios (2.22.14). 

As mentioned above, the Continuator's account of the reign of Romanos survives 
incompletely. The version in Theophanes Continuatus breaks off in the midst of the 
final assault on Chandax (481). But the version in Pseudo-Symeon, for all that it is 
more condensed overall, goes past the fall of Chandax to describe Nikephoros Phokas' 
triumph in the hippodrome. It further confirms our thesis because this description also 
contains close parallels to Prokopios’ account of the 534 triumph of Belisarios in the 
(same) hippodrome. Both generals walked from their houses to the hippodrome with 
the plunder and captives: compare Wars 4.9.3: τά te λάφυρα ἐνδεικνύμενος καὶ τὰ τοῦ 
πολέμου ἀνδράποδα ... βαδίζων ἐκ τῆς οἰκίας τῆς αὑτοῦ ἄχρι ἕως τὸν ἱππόδρομον, with 
Pseudo-Symeon 759.22--23: μετὰ τῶν λαφύρων καὶ τῆς αἰχμαλωσίας ἦλθε πεζῇ ἀπὸ τοῦ 
οἴκου αὐτοῦ εἰς τὸν ἱππόδρομον. The generals led the captive rulers and their families 
(compare 3.9.10 with 759.24: the phrasing is virtually identical; there is no reason to 
quote the passages anymore as the textual relationship has been established beyond a 
doubt). The Vandals and the Arabs are given magnificent presents by the emperor and 
lands in which to live (the wording is again identical: compare 3.9.13 with 760). 
Gelimer and the emir refuse to be baptized and so are not enrolled among the patricians 
and the senate (respectively). The Prokopian model, therefore, prevails to the end. One 
wonders whether this was in fact the fate of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Shu‘ayb al-Qurtubi, or 
whether the account of it in the Continuator has simply been patterned on that of 
Gelimer. 

The 950s and 960s was a period when the Roman triumph was being revived in 
Constantinople, and it seems that the Byzantine planners of these ceremonies were 
looking in ancient texts for ideas about how to stage them. It is likely that Prokopios’ 
account of the triumph of Belisarios was used not only by one author to model his 
own literary account of the triumph of Nikephoros Phokas but also by the men who 
staged that triumph in the first place.? In other words, it may have been Byzantine 


19 M.McCormick, Eternal Victory: Triumphal Rulership in Late Antiquity, Byzantium and the Early Med- 
ieval West (Cambridge and Paris 1986) 167-8, who suggests (n. 142) an intermediary use of Prokopios, 
perhaps through Theophanes; A. Kaldellis, ‘The original source for Tzimiskes’ Balkan campaign (971) and 
the emperor’s classicizing propaganda,’ BMGS 37 (2013) 1-18. 
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reality that was modelling itself on Justinianic precedents and not only the literary 
representation of that reality. 

This full-court adaptation of a classical narrative is a fascinating feature of these 
‘chronicles’ that modern scholarship has entirely overlooked. We expect authors such 
as Leo the Deacon to engage in classicizing imitatio, but not the chroniclers, who are 
regarded as more humble in terms of literary ambition and generally more reliable in 
terms of factual reporting. Perhaps they were neither, and there were more texts out 
there in the later tenth century than survive today. Leo, for example, and later Skylitzes 
used a panegyrical and highly classicizing source for their account of Tzimiskes' Balkan 
wars that was probably written in 971 in connection with that emperor's triumph (albeit 
now lost).?? And no one would have guessed the existence of an idiosyncratic text such as 
Theodosios the Deacon's Capture of Crete had it not survived in one manuscript. It is 
possible that the Continuator (i.e., likely Symeon himself) had written a separate, 
fuller, and classicizing (Prokopian) account of the conquest of Crete that he later used 
when extending his Chronicle down to 963. It is also possible that in the original 
version of that extension (we have only derivative summaries) the Prokopian parallels 
were more pronounced and subtle. The condensed versions in Vat. gr. 163 (see n. 6) 
and in Pseudo-Symeon omit many or most of the Prokopian parallels that are evident 
in the version that survives in Theophanes Continuatus. But before we can draw safer 
conclusions about the history and interrelation of these texts, we need a critical edition 
of the second edition of Symeon's Chronicle?! 

Can we say anything about the politics of the continuation in its original form? The 
Prokopian comparison establishes a parallel between Romanos II and Justinian (on the 
one hand) and between Nikephoros Phokas and Belisarios (on the other), while present- 
ing Bringas as the wise advisor, the priest who incited Justinian to holy war. Everyone 
comes out looking good, which is noteworthy because Bringas and Phokas famously 
clashed in 963, leading the one to defeat, exile, and vilification by the Phokas regime 
and the other to the throne. If the Continuator of the Chronicle of Symeon was 
Symeon himself, it should be noted that he was part of Bringas’ regency in 963 but 
smoothly made the transition to the regime of Phokas and beyond. The extension of 
the Chronicle was written before Phokas’ murder in 969, and yet it presents his enemy 
Bringas favourably. As W. Treadgold has recently written, ‘Symeon evidently felt 
enough confidence in his own power and in Nikephoros' tolerance to give due credit 
to a man who had presumably been Symeon's friend.'?? 

Where do the conclusions of this paper leave historians interested in the conquest of 
Crete? Let us consider again our three contemporary sources, in chronological order. 


20 Kaldellis, ‘The original source for Tzimiskes’ Balkan campaign (971). 1-18. 

21 This has been promised by the editor of the first edition, S. Wahlgren. For surveys of the current state of 
research, see Karpozilos (cited above), and A. Markopoulos, ‘Byzantine history writing at the end of the First 
Millennium,’ in P. Magdalino, ed., Byzantium in the Year 1000 (Leiden and Boston 2003) 183-97. 

22 Treadgold, Middle Byzantine Historians, 214-15. 
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We have a heroic poem by Theodosios the Deacon that is full of exaggerated feats and 
holy violence, and from which it is hard to extract concrete facts about the campaign. 
We have also the account in the Continuator of Symeon’s Chronicle on which historians 
have so far relied implicitly, guided by the assumption in the field that chronicles are 
down-to-earth and not so prone to rhetorical invention and literary games, though this 
one turns out to have copied long parts of its account from Prokopios. Moreover, the 
accounts of Theodosios and the Continuator have little in common. Beyond the most 
basic facts about the expedition (i.e., that there were Saracens and a siege of 
Chandax), Theodosios’ poetic account does not intersect on any level with that of the 
Continuator (e.g., Theodosios begins when the fleet arrives on Crete, has no ‘delibera- 
tion’ scene, and so on). These two sources, therefore, represent entirely different tra- 
ditions. There is no sign that the Continuator used Theodosios. 

In dealing with the Continuator on his own terms, we have to prioritize events that 
have no counterpart in Prokopios or that deviate from the course of the war in North 
Africa. These can be details (e.g., the fleet was equipped with Greek Fire: 473-4) as 
well as major aspects of the campaign (the main enemy city was besieged and taken by 
storm the next spring; the army faced a famine that winter that was relieved by swift 
action by Bringas in the capital: 478, 480-1). 

Finally, a word must be said about our third contemporary source, Leo the Deacon, 
though his History still requires extensive and detailed analysis. The following comments 
are thus offered merely as suggestions for further research. Leo actually presents far fewer 
hard facts than is usually recognized. Most of his account consists of rhetorical elabor- 
ation (e.g., speeches, editorial asides on the moral aspects of actions and persons, and 
theological polemic). One of the striking aspects of his narrative is its wealth of infor- 
mation about tenth-century warfare, which is often used to confirm that the military 
manuals of that period do in fact describe the Byzantine army as known from the ‘histori- 
cal’ sources, such as Leo. The two types of source thus reinforce each other.” But there 
are grounds for caution. It is just as possible that Leo lifted that ‘information’ directly 
from the military manuals. It is suspicious that he uses more technical terms and infor- 
mation about battle arrays than any other Byzantine historian, and it is unlikely that 
he had a source for the conquest of Crete that included such material. It is even possible 
to wonder whether Leo had anything more than Theodosios' poem, which he then embel- 
lished with rhetoric, moralizing reflections, and technical information from the military 
manuals. To be sure, there are somé scenes in Leo that are not in Theodosios, but we 
may have independent doubts about them too. For example, the Saracen woman on 
the walls who shows her private parts to the Romans may have been lifted from 


23 For studies of tenth-century warfare that use Leo and the manuals in tandem, see E. McGeer, Sowing the 
Dragon's Teeth: Byzantine Warfare in the Tenth Century (Washington, DC 1995); G. T. Dennis, ‘The Byzan- 
tines in battle, in K. Tsiknakis, ed., To εµπόλεμο Βυζάντιο (90¢-120¢ αι.) (Athens 1997) 165-78; J. Haldon, 
Warfare, State and Society in tbe Byzantine World, 565-1204 (London 1999); and the notes and introduction 
to Talbot and Sullivan, The History of Leo the Deacon. 
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another author whom Leo is also known to have used ... Prokopios!”* This is only a pre- 
liminary suggestion, but in the end we may have only two sources for the conquest of 
Crete, the classicizing poem of Theodosios and the classicizing narrative of the Continua- 
tor of Symeon. 


24 Compare Leo the Deacon, History 2.6, with Prokopios, Wars 1.7.18-19 (siege of Amida); and the siege of 
Chandax in Leo is modelled on a siege in Agathias: Haldon, Warfare, 187. The other fact not in Theodosios is 
that Leo knows the name of the general of the Thrakesion theme who was killed, Nikephoros Pastilas, and has 
moved his story to a different part of the narrative (toward the beginning). 
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The shaping of an icon: St Luke, the artist" 
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This paper addresses why, in legends concerning portraits of Christ and the Virgin 
painted from life, Saint Luke the Evangelist is named as the artist. The paper focuses 
on the perceived identity of Luke in early Byzantium, arguing that his status as a Chris- 
tian, Evangelist and doctor made him the most credible figure as the artist in the story and 
the person most likely to be accepted into the Church’s history as a painter. 


The earliest surviving reliable textual reference to Luke as an artist is dated to the begin- 
ning of the eighth century and is attributed to the hymnographer Andrew of Crete (c. 
660-740). His treatise On the Veneration of Holy Icons includes a passage that reads: 


Of the Evangelist and Apostle Luke all his contemporaries said that with his own 
hands he painted both Christ the Incarnated himself and his purest Mother, and 
their images are preserved in Rome, so it is said, with great honour; and in Jerusalem 
they are exhibited with meticulous attention.’ 


Andrew’s description demonstrates that, by the early eighth century, this story was known 
and that icons attributed to Luke were treated with great reverence throughout the empire. 

In this paper, Iam concerned with understanding why Luke was named as the artist in 
Andrew’s story and in stories more widely about portraits of Christ and the Virgin that 
were painted while the two were alive. Originally, he was just one of a number of characters 
cast into this role as a painter. But in contrast to other so-called artists, accounts of whom 
exist in single sources, Luke is repeatedly identified as a painter in a wide range of religious 
and historical texts, hagiographies, letters, and pilgrim accounts. Such exclusive popularity 
suggests that, for certain reasons, he was the most acceptable figure to take the place of the 


" The present article derives largely from my doctoral thesis, 'In the image of Saint Luke: The Artist in Early 
Byzantium’ (University of Sussex 2013). I am especially grateful to Liz James, Leslie Brubaker and Michelle 
O’ Malley for their critical discussions and support, and to the anonymous reviewers of the article for sharing 
their insights with me. 

1 Andrew of Crete, De Sanctarum Imaginum Veneratione, ed. J.-P. Migne, PG 97 (Paris 1857-66) 
1304B-C; trans. in M. Bacci, ‘With the paintbrush of the Evangelist Luke’, in M. Vassilaki (ed.), Mother of 
God: Representations of tbe Virgin in Byzantine Art (Milan 2000) 79-89 (p. 80). On attribution: 
M.-F. Auzépy, ‘La carriére d' André de Créte’, BZ 88/1 (1995) 1-12, here at 7. 
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artist in the tale. To identify those reasons, this paper evaluates the perception of Luke as it 
was held in early Byzantium, rather than the myth or the art attributed to him. 

The earliest identified artist of Christ seems, strangely, to have been Pontius Pilate. 
The Carpocratians, a Gnostic sect, were twice criticized for believing that Pilate painted 
one of the portraits of Jesus they owned. The second-century theologian Irenaeus (c.130- 
c. 202) was incredulous at the idea.” It is hardly worth explaining why he was sceptical of 
their claim; Pilate, who ordered the Crucifixion, was an unappealing choice, and certainly 
not one likely to receive honour as an artist to have painted Christ. Nevertheless, rumours 
must have been widespread for the theologian, Epiphanios of Salamis (c. 315-403), 
repeated that the Carpocratians were known to own numerous images of Christ made 
from different materials, including one painted by Pilate while He was alive. 

Two separate texts, both written in Syria in the fifth and sixth centuries, mention two 
other artists. The earliest is in a version of the story about the image of Edessa, also 
known as the Mandylion, in which the author attributed the portrait of Christ to a 
certain Hanan." Later accounts of the same image removed Hanan from the story, claim- 
ing instead that the image had been painted ‘not by human Παπάς’. The second Syriac 
text, the apocryphal Narrative of Events Happening in Persia on the Birth of Christ, 
dated to the late sixth century, states that while in Bethlehem, the Three Magi ordered 
a ‘servant skilled in painting from life’ to paint Jesus’ portrait.ó It was said that this 
icon was then placed in a temple and inscribed with a verse dedicating it to God. 

In the seventh century, a certain Joseph is named as a painter in the Vita of St. Pankratios.’ 
The story is that St. Peter asked Joseph to copy an icon of Jesus, and to paint portraits of 
Pankratios and himself. The Vita hints at Peter’s motivation: the portraits would show their 
faces to the faithful, thereby serving as proof of God, and provide examples of images that 
could then be used as patterns for figural decorations in other churches. The legendary 
account undoubtedly projects the seventh-century practices of using and producing images 
in Byzantium onto the apostolic age.? As to be expected with such stories, its details were delib- 
erately concocted and woven into the biography of Pankratios to defend icons in response to 
rising concerns and criticisms regarding the use of images at the time it was written. The author 


Irenaeus, Contra Haeresis, 1, 25.6: Migne, PG 7, 685. 

Epiphanios Salamis, Panarion, 1, 2, 6.9: Migne, PG 41, 373C. 

Doctrine of Addai, the apostle, ed. G. Phillips (London 1876) 5. 

Acts of Thaddeaus, eds R. A. Lipsius and M. Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, 1 (Leipzig 1891— 
1903) 273-78. On these changes to the legend, and why this interpolation occurred in relation to the 
general development of the veneration of images in early Byzantium and the specific religious instability of 
Edessa in the fifth and sixth centuries, see S. Runciman, ‘Some remarks on the Image of Edessa’, Cambridge 
Historical Journal 3/3 (1931) 238-52. A. Cameron, ‘The history of the Image of Edessa: a telling of a story’, 
Harvard Ukrainian Studies 7 (1987) 80—94. J. J. Drijvers, “The Image of Edessa in the Syriac tradition’, in 
H. Kessler and G. Wolf (eds), The Holy Face and the Paradox of Representation (Bologna 1998) 11-31. 

6 Julius Africanus (spurious), Narratio de rebus Persicis: Migne, PG 10, 108A. 

7 Vita S. Pankratios of Taormina, full text unpublished, extracts in A. N. Veselovskij (ed.), Sbornik Otde- 
lenija Russkogo Jazyka i Slovesnosti Imperatorskoj Akademii Nauk 40/ 2 (St Petersburg 1886). 

8 R. Grigg, ‘Byzantine credulity as an impediment to antiquarianism', Gesta 26/1 (1987) 3-9, here at 5. 
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deliberately ‘quoted’ Peter to grant apostolic authority to the use of images by asserting that 
religious portraits were useful tools for Christians, because they could be used to reinforce 
belief and act as reminders of the particular figure represented. 

Between the third and the seventh centuries, therefore, several different individuals 
were believed to have painted a portrait of Jesus from life, or, in the case of Joseph, from 
memory. Then, from at least the early eighth century, the name of the artist and subject of 
their art in the story changes: Luke is named as the painter, and Christ is depicted with 
His Mother. In conveying the mystery of the Incarnation, the image, therefore, accorded 
with canon eighty-two of the Quinisext Council which specified that Jesus be depicted as 
a man rather than as a lamb because it sent a clearer message of God’s Word and the life 
of Christ to the viewer.’ As Kitzinger first noted, the canon necessitated that Jesus be por- 
trayed as the incarnated Logos, because it was His death on the Cross that facilitated 
humankind's redemption.!? But the canon immediately presented a problem: figurative 
images held a more ambiguous relationship to their archetypes than the symbols they 
were to replace, and highlighted the issue between art and worship that would soon be 
disputed by both sides of the Iconoclastic controversy. 

In light of recent work by Leslie Brubaker and John Haldon on this period, it would be 
wrong to reduce the whole controversy to the question of whether images were admissible 
within the Church.!! Nonetheless, it is obvious that in relation to this specific point, an 
image painted by an Evangelist could be used by iconodules as proof of the apostolic attitude 
towards art, and to defend the presence of and reverence paid towards images in religious 
practice. Without doubt, George of Cyprus, whose dispute with the iconoclastic bishop 
Kosmas the Noutbesia purports to record, used the story of Luke the painter to defend 
his position in favour of images.!? Similarly, the iconodules John of Damascus and 
George Hamartolos, as well as the author of the Letter of the Three Patriarchs, reasoned 
their positions with the help of the legend, and presented it as evidence to qualify their 
support, and confirm that religious portraits were icons, and acceptable to God.’ 

It is no coincidence that in Armenia, an area of particular opposition to images, a 
similar legend to that of Luke about another Evangelist, John, is recorded in a source 


9 Canon eighty-two, Canons of the Quinisext Council, in J. B. Pitra, Juris Ecclesiastici Graecorum Historia 
et Monumenta, II (Rome 1864—68) 62~3. L. Brubaker and J. Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era c. 680- 
850: A history (Cambridge 2011) 62-64. On the canons that related to imagery, see L. Brubaker, ‘In the 
beginning was the Word: art and Orthodoxy at the councils of Trullo (692) and Nicaea II (787)’, in 
A. Louth and A. Casiday (eds), Byzantine Orthodoxies (Aldershot 2006) 95-101. 

10 E. Kitzinger, "The cult of images in the age before Iconoclasm’, DOP 8 (1954) 83-150, here at 124. Dis- 
cussed further in J. Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century: The Transformation of a Culture (Cambridge 
1990) 281; Brubaker and Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era c. 680-850: a history, 61-4. 

11 Brubaker and Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era, 61-4. 

12 Nov@ecia, in B. M. Melioransky (ed.), Georgii Kiprianin I Ioann lerusalimlianin. Dva maliowetsnikh 
borca za pravoslavie v. VIII veke (St Petersburg 1901) xxvii-xxix, xxxii. 

13 John of Damascus, De Sacris imaginibus adversus Constantinum Cabalinum, v, PG 95, 321. George 
Hamartolos, Chronicon, iv, 248: Migne, PG 110, 920. Epistola ad Theophilum Imperatorem de Sanctis et 
Venerandis Imaginibus: PG 95, 345-86. 
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about an icon owned by an Armenian monastery.!* The legend features in a text attributed 
to Moses of Khorene (c. 410—c. 490), which focuses on the icon’s thaumaturgic, or miracle- 
working, properties.? The actual date of the text is unknown, but Michele Bacci has 
suggested that it was probably written in the eighth or ninth century. In this version, 
John painted the Mother and Child on a piece of wood taken from the Holy Cross.'® 
The text goes on to explain that the icon interceded on behalf of the people of Jerusalem 
who were beset by a plague, and that it was then given to comfort the apostle Bartholo- 
mew, who was saddened that he had not witnessed the death of the Virgin. Bartholomew 
then took the icon to the Persian city of Khorasan, where he used the power in the image to 
drive out demons and spread Christianity. The Hogeak Vank monastery was erected to 
commemorate this event, the life of the Virgin, and to house the icon." If Bacci's dating 
is correct, the text was written after Andrew wrote his treatise featuring Luke as a painter. 
Because Andrew’s reference to Luke as an artist dates to shortly before the outbreak 
of Iconoclasm, and because during Iconoclasm there was a sharp rise in the number of 
references to the event, early scholarship on the story tended to treat it as an example 
of a myth that was invented at that time to mollify individuals and groups who 
opposed Christian images in early Byzantium.!? However, this ignores the long history 
of the general narrative concerning a portrait of Jesus painted from life and, by inference, 
with His consent, that existed from the third century when Pilate, Hanan, and other 
anonymous individuals were believed to be the artist in question. Andrew's account, 
therefore, was consistent with and part of a longstanding tradition. It was not necessarily 
the first account, nor was it necessarily a response to the particular circumstances of any 
controversy surrounding images. Indeed, though this excerpt on Luke could be used to 
suggest Andrew was in favour of images, scholars dispute what ideological position he 
held on the issue, if he held one at all.!? Rather, what distinguishes Andrew's version 
from those written between the third and eighth centuries is the identity of the painter. 
Little work has been done on this specific point. Rather, the Evangelist has been 
subsumed into important discussions that focus on the local, national, and religious 
significance of the images attributed to him. Bacci’s [| pennello dell’ Evangelista: storia 
delle immagini sacre attribuite a san Luca, for example, orders and compiles the 
history of Luke's art.?? Similarly, recent interest in the cult of Mary in Byzantium has 
turned attention to Marian imagery, including portraits of the Virgin attributed to the 


14 Part text in translation in: T. Dasnabedian, "L'histoire de l'icóne de Hogeak‘ Vank‘. Une attribution à 
Moise K‘ert‘ol’, Handes Amsorya 107 (1993) 149-66. 

15 M. Bacci, Il pennello dell’ Evangelista: Storia delle immagini sacre attribuite a san Luca (Pisa 1998) 188. 
16 Bacci, Il pennello, 187. 

17 Bacci, I] pennello, 189. 

18 E. von Dobschütz, Christusbilder: Untersuchungen zur christlichen Legende (Leipzig 1899; repr. 2010) 
26-39. 

19 M. Cunningham, Wider than Heaven: Eighth-century homilies on the Mother of God (Crestwood, NY 
2008) 42. 

20 Bacci, {| pennello. 
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Evangelist.?! Bissera Pentcheva, for example, dealt with one such icon, known as the 
*Hodegetria', in the context of Mary's cult and representations in art, linking it and 
other images of the Virgin to the political aims of imperial families throughout the 
course of the Byzantine empire.?? Such work illuminates the presence, use, and impor- 
tance of the Evangelist's art and the Byzantine reception of the legend, but not specifically 
the importance nor reason for his selection in the role. 

The Byzantine intellectual and religious community never pinpointed what it was 
that made Luke exceptional and thus preferable to other so-called artists. However, 
agreement on his suitability for the role is evinced by texts written in the Greek East 
and Latin West from the eighth century onwards that promote Luke as a painter; in 
each instance they affirmed and shaped the Evangelist's authority in a varied and sus- 
tained way. On both sides of the empire, deliberate embellishments were made to the 
Evangelist's biography that supported his candidacy as an artist, which were then trans- 
mitted in a wide range of religious and historical literature, deepening the veracity of the 
story each time.?? With hindsight and with a particular focus on the issues debated during 
Iconoclasm, it can be argued that they did so in a project that used the legend with the 
aims of supporting the Church and establishing a pattern for the depiction in art of 
Mother and Child. By the twelfth century, images were incorporated into this wider strat- 
egy to provide examples of Luke's work. Icons attributed to the Evangelist also affirmed 
his authority and, in combination with textual sources, accelerated his popularity as an 
artist. Written accounts were continually expanded to include the increasing number of 
icons attributed to Luke, so that by the fourteenth century, Nikephoros Kallistos Xantho- 
poulos (c. 1256?—-c. 1335?) could account for no fewer than seventy icons painted by 
Luke, with an equal number of portraits depicting the Virgin and Child together, and 
the Mother of God alone.” l 

So just what was it that made Luke so appealing? To answer this, three points about 
Luke’s life that were accepted by the faithful as facts seem central: he was a believer; he 
was an Evangelist; and he was a medical doctor. These three together differentiate him 
from all of the other candidates named as artists. It was the combination of his faith, 
his writings, and the observational skills associated with physicians at that time that 
gave grounds for his elevation as Christ’s artist, and then gave authority to his art. 

One of Luke’s defining characteristics is that he was known to be a believer. This set 
him apart from all but one of the other named artists, John the Evangelist. Evidence that 
John, who shared this status, was also named as a painter suggests one reason that they 


21 M. Bacci, ‘The legacy of the Hodegetria: holy icons and legends between East and West’, in M. Vassilaki 
(ed.), Images of the Mother of God, 321-36. 

22 B. Pentcheva, Icons and Power: the Mother of God in Byzantium (University Park 2006) 109-44. 

23 References to Luke as an artist are found in numerous texts including: Νουθεσία, ed. in Melioransky, 
Georgii Kiprianin I loann lerusalimlianin, v-xxxix; John of Damascus, De Sacris Imaginibus Adversus Con- 
stantinum Cabalinum, v: MIGNE, PG 95, 321C; Anthony of Novgorod, The Pilgrim’s Book, ed. B. de Khi- 
trowo, Itinéraires Russes en Orient, Publications de la Société de l'Orient Latin, 5 (Geneva 1889) 99. 

24 Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos, Ecclesiasticae Historiae: Migne, PG 145, 876. 
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were newly chosen for the role: both were Evangelists. As such, their faith in God was indis- 
putable. It was important for the artist who painted Christ to be a Christian because it meant 
that the viewer could trust that their works were truthful representations. The preference for 
Luke as the artist in stories written in Middle and Late Byzantium provides substantial evi- 
dence to support the argument that the individual who painted the portraits of Christ and 
the Virgin ought to be Christian. An incident related by Theodore Lector (d. after 527) in his 
Ecclesiastical History outlines the consequences of a non-Christian artist painting a false 
image of Jesus.”° In this, an artist was working for a pagan aristocrat who wanted a portrait 
of the god Zeus. By this time, state law prohibited paganism, so the artist depicted Zeus in 
the guise of Jesus so as to avoid punishment and please the patron. But in doing so, and as a 
supposed consequence, the artist’s hand withered. 

Further to being a believer, the first artist to paint the Virgin and Christ had to be 
credible if they were to guarantee the accuracy of the portraits they painted and the 
pattern they set out. In other words, the artist had to be chosen from individuals who 
were known to have been close to the Virgin and Jesus at some point in their lives. 
Again, this limited the number of candidates for the role. The Bible, and the Gospels in 
particular, placed the Evangelists in the presence of Jesus. This was regarded as fact by 
the faithful. The wide debate into whether these are accurate attributions is broadly irre- 
levant here, though the current view on Luke is that he wrote neither his Gospel nor the 
Acts of the Apostles.” Irenaeus’ Against Heresies suggests there was an open question as 
to who wrote parts of the Bible in the second century, but the Orthodox Church generally 
attributed both texts to Luke.”’ In part, this was based on hagiographical texts about the 
lives of the Evangelists, which contained details of their lives supporting and confirming 
that they had composed the Gospels.?? In later texts that discuss Luke, his authorship is 
emphasized, confirming that the Byzantines generally accepted that he had written 
them.?? As Jesus' contemporaries, the Evangelists were trusted not to have fabricated 
their accounts. Likewise, for Luke and John, later named as artists, portraits attributed 
to the two were believed to be based on what they had seen or heard and were therefore 


‘authentic’; they were not based on their imaginations and thus ‘false’.°° 


25 Theodoros Anagnostes, Historia Ecclesiastica, 1, 15: MicNE, PG 86a, 173. 

26 On authorship see: P. Walters, The Assumed Autborial Unity of Luke and Acts: a reassessment of the 
evidence (Cambridge 2008). 

27 Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Origen name Luke as the author of the Gospel. 

28 D.Krueger, Writing and Holiness: The Practice of Authorship in the Early Christian East (Philadelphia 
2004) 36. 

29 Georgios Hamartolos, Chronicon, iv, 248: MicNE, PG 110, 920. Ioannes ho Damaskenos, De Sacris 
Imaginibus Adversus Constantinum Cabalinum, 5: ΜΙΟΝΕ, PG 95, 321. Vita S. Stephen the Younger, by Ste- 
phanos Diakonos: Migne, PG 100, 1085. 

30 On the concept of imagination in Byzantium, see L. James, ‘Art and lies: text, image and imagination in 
the medieval world’, in A. Eastmond and L. James (eds), Icon and Word. The Power of Images in Byzantium: 
Studies presented to Robin Cormack (Aldershot 2003) 59—72. 
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In his Gospel, John affirmed that he had ‘seen’ Jesus, describing Him as ‘full of kind- 
ness and honesty’.*! Repeated references in both his Gospel and Epistle to being in the 
presence of Jesus, and importantly, seeing Him, gave credence to the Armenian story 
that he had also painted His portrait.” In contrast, Luke did not say that he had seen 
Jesus, and it seems unlikely to us, though perhaps possible to the faithful, that he had. 
Nevertheless, Andrew of Crete describes Luke as zographos (ζωγράφος), ‘the one who 
paints from life’. The term combines the two words zoon (ζῷον), ‘living being’ and 
graphe (γραφή), ‘representation by means of lines'.?? The wide semantic field of the 
term graphe meant that it could refer to a word, as it does in Andrew's discourse on 
the nativity of Mary,** and it could refer to a drawing, as it does in the same author's 
description of the images painted by Luke.?? Perhaps, polysemy in Greek nomenclature 
allowed writers not only to decide upon the nature of the ‘representation’, but also to 
reinterpret it in order to develop narratives that would serve their own needs. Similarly 
broad was the associated verb grapho (γράφω), ‘the act of recording’, so the nomination 
of both John and Luke as artists may have derived in part at least from the portraits of 
Mary and Jesus that they painted with words in their Gospels. 

At this stage, John appears a more likely artist to have painted from life, but two 
important claims made by Luke in his canonical works help to explain why Luke was 
an equally plausible choice and how the early Byzantines accepted Andrew’s revision 
of his biography. First, Luke started his Gospel by affirming that he documented the 
life of Jesus based on what the ‘first eyewitnesses’ had seen. Therefore, what he lacked 
in not being an eyewitness himself he compensated for by compiling the accounts from 
the many who had. He emphasised that his Gospel offered a more certain account of 
Jesus’ life than others because it was based on the stories passed onto him by the first dici- 
ples of Jesus. Second, he explained that he ‘carefully investigated everything from the 
beginning’.*° The ‘beginning’ to which he refers is ambiguous, as the Greek term used, 
anothen (ἄνωθεν), means both ‘from the beginning’ and ‘from above’, that is, from 
God.” Understood in such a way, Luke's descriptions, and later, in addition, his depic- 
tions of Jesus and His mother, were informed by a source more authoritative than his 
own sense of sight: God. At the very least, the contents of Luke’s Gospel and the 
means by which it had been written gave weight to his candidacy as an artist and are 
two reasons why, despite not having seen Jesus in the flesh, the legend about Luke was 
more favourable and therefore grew and outlived that concerning John. 


31 i John 1.1. John 1.14. John 1.29. 

32 For example, John 1.34. 

33 A Lexicon, Abridged from Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford 1891) 145, 196, 299. 
Bacci, ‘With the paintbrush of the Evangelist Luke’, in Vassilaki (ed.), Mother of God, 81. 

34 Andrew of Crete, De Sanctarum Imaginum Veneratione: Migne, PG 97, 808B. 

35 Andrew of Crete, Migne, PG 97, 1301D. 

36 Luke 1.1-4. 

37 For example, it means ‘from above’ in: John 3.31, James 3.17. 
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Luke’s Gospel includes parables and details taken, it states, from eyewitness testimo- 
nies concerning the lives of Christ and the Virgin. As these are not found in the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, or John, they could be interpreted as evidence that of all the Evangelists, 
Luke had the deepest knowledge and understanding of Jesus’ and Mary’s lives and spiri- 
tual realities. In addition to the strength of the general narrative provided by Luke in his 
canonical texts, the distinctive and specific vocabulary used within them presents what 
may have been another reason he was preferred to his apostolic and evangelical peers 
as the first artist. A recurrent and predominant motif in texts attributed to Luke is the 
sense of sight. Words related to seeing and observing appear in every one of the 
Gospel's twenty-four verses, suggesting that the sense was important to him.?? The sight- 
orientated nature of the Gospel reflected Luke's concern that his work was based on the 
most reliable eyewitness accounts of Jesus, but it was probably used by later generations 
to support the idea that he was an artist. During Iconoclasm in particular, this detail 
would have made him even more appealing to iconodules for whom a central argument 
against the iconoclasts was that sight was the most important and truthful of the five 
senses.?? They stressed that things that were seen could bridge the gap between the sen- 
sible and the intelligible for the faithful just as, or for some better than, things that were 
heard.*° In this context, writers could easily have rationalized that Luke's preoccupation 
with sight inclined him towards producing visual, in addition to textual, sources as tools 
to communicate the life and teachings of Christ to the faithful. 

Another significant feature, one that is peculiar to both his Gospel and Acts, is the 
amount of medical language they contain. Terms and phraseology particular to the 
Greek medical schools are found in texts attributed to Luke where they are used both 
within and outside of a medical context. For example, in the place of common Greek 
words for ‘looking’, are terms like paratereo (παρατηρέω), a technical word used by phys- 
icians for the ‘close observation of the appearance and symptoms of a patient’, which 
meant ‘investigation’ or ‘examination’ in a patristic context. Some such terms are 
unique to his works; and while others are found elsewhere in the Bible, they are never 
used with the same frequency or familiarity. In addition to the technical language 


38 Luke 1.1-4, 12, 29. 2.15, 17, 30, 48. 3.6. 4.20. 5.2, 8, 20, 26-27. 6.20, 41-42. 7.3, 22, 25-26, 39. 8.10, 
16, 20, 28, 34-36, 47. 9.9, 27, 32, 36, 49, 54. 10.22—23, 31, 33. 11.33-34, 38. 12.54-55. 13.12, 28, 34. 
14.18. 15.20. 16.23. 17.14—15, 22-23. 18.13-15, 24, 43. 19.3-7, 37. 20.13-14, 20, 27, 30-31, 42. 21.1- 
2. 22.49, 58. 23.8, 40, 47. 24.16, 23-24, 31, 37, 39. 
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and Aristotle: Plato, Republic, vii, 514-20, ed. P. Shorey (London 1930—35). Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1, 1, 
ed. H. Tredennick (London 1933). Byzantine sources on the hierarchy of the senses include Basil the Great, 
Homilia 17 In Barlaam Martyrem: Migne, PG 31, 489; Vita S. Spyridon, 20, by Theodoros, ed. P. van 
den Ven, La légende de S. Spyridon évéque de Trimithonte (Louvain 1953); Miracula S. Demetrios: Migne, 
PG 116, 1265; Anastasios Sinaitos, Hodegos, 11: Migne, PG 89, 198. 

40 John of Damascus, Contra Imaginum Calumniators Orationes Tres, 1, 22: MIGNE, PG 94, 1341. 

41 Luke 6.7. 14.1 20.20. Acts 9.24. See W. K. Hobart, The Medical Language of St. Luke; a proof from 
internal evidence that “The Gospel according to St. Luke" and “The acts of the apostles” were written by 
the same person and that the writer was a medical man (Dublin 1882) x. 
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found in accounts of miracles of healing, there is a general medical bias throughout the 
texts, suggesting the writer was well versed in ordinary medical phraseology that few 
others would be familiar with. Only the educated would have properly understood the 
terms, which had also been used by Lucian and Plutarch. I am not concerned with 
whether this is proof that this Gospel and the Acts were written by a doctor, or with 
whether that doctor was Luke. But it does accord with a third point about the Evangelist 
that was accepted by the faithful: he was a ‘beloved physician’ .** 

Luke’s role as a medical doctor is the third point about his persona that makes him 
stand out from all the artists said to have painted the Virgin and Christ from life. Impor- 
tantly, it is the principal factor that separates Luke from John. Curiously, his role as a 
doctor has not yet been linked to his role as an artist, perhaps because Byzantine 
sources often express hostility towards the profession. The seventh-century Miracles of 
Artemios, for example, condemns doctors for failing to heal the sick, for contributing 
to further suffering, and for charging patients for the pleasure. Such criticisms of 
doctors and celebrations of Artemios for effecting miracles, typify the rift between tra- 
ditional medicine and the sacred healing power of saints that was characteristic of the 
time in which it was written.** As both a physician and a holy man, it seems unlikely 
that this tension had any impact on how Luke was perceived by the faithful. In fact, 
the observational aptitude that was associated with the profession is a central reason 
why he was promoted as an artist. It was not because of any associated status that this 
aspect of Luke's life made him ideal. Rather, it was the skills linked to his vocation 
that were relevant to the first artist. To heal the sick, doctors in the apostolic era 
would have used empirical observation of a patient to make a diagnosis and prescribe 
medicine, not unlike medical practice today. On the basis that the Evangelist was 
trained in noticing subtle variations by sight to arrive at a diagnosis, which could be sup- 
ported with reference to the vocabulary used in his Gospel and Acts, it may have been 
assumed that he applied that same skill to his art and could thus be relied upon to 
produce the most accurate portrait. 

How Luke was believed to have been trained and to have practiced as a doctor may 
also have contributed to the idea that he was a painter. Of course, healing practices in 
early Byzantium were different to those of the apostolic time. In the intervening 
period, Galen (d. c. 200) created a medical system that was critical of empirical 
methods and fundamental to the practice in Alexandria, the centre of medicine until 
642 when it was overtaken by Constantinople.** Galen accepted Orthodox Christianity, 
and theologians accepted the Galenic system. Despite significant shifts, the distinction 
between religion and science remained blurred for the early Byzantines. In the sixth 


42 Colossians 4.14. 

43 The Miracles of St. Artemios: A collection of miracle stories by an anonymous author of seventh-century 
Byzantium, ed. V. S. Crisafulli and J. W. Nesbitt (Leiden 1996). See esp. miracles 3, 4, 20, 21, 23-6, 36, 44. 
44 See, for an overview, J. Haldon, ‘Supplementary essay’, in The Miracles of St. Artemios, ed. Crisafulli 
and Nesbitt, 33-75, here at 44-5. 

45 O. Temkin, ‘Byzantine medicine: tradition and empiricism’, DOP 16 (1962) 95, 97-115. 
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century, for instance, Alexander of Tralles (525—605), himself a doctor, instructed phys- 
icians to prescribe amulets to cure ailments such as fever, colic, and gout.*® Relics too 
were often used for their medicinal properties: Prokopios of Caesarea (sixth century) 
related that the remains of martyrs cured a painful knee infection that afflicted the 
emperor Justinian, which physicians had been repeatedly unable to treat.” The belief 
in the healing properties of relics could have helped explain why Luke, a doctor, 
painted portraits of the Virgin and Jesus: faith in God, materialized in icons and in 
relics, could heal. 

His combined identities as believer, writer, and doctor make Luke an exception 
among artists and could be used to underline the veracity of his portraits. Based on his 
biography, the faithful could trust that the icons he had painted simultaneously conveyed 
the spiritual realities and the outer likenesses of the Virgin and Christ. That Luke's life 
was not modelled on that of an artist who existed before him -- he was held in high 
regard as the first painter — confirms that he was intentionally chosen for reasons particu- 
lar to early Byzantium. 

The argument that Luke was ideal for reasons different to those artists he followed is 
a final point in his favour. The idea that he was untaught as a writer or artist and there- 
fore reliant on inspiration from God distinguishes him from the classical ideal artist in 
particular, and contributed to what made him ideal in a Christian context. The ideal 
artist in the classical period, if there was such a concept, adhered to rules regarding 
form, order, and balance. It was on this basis that classical writers, who generally 
focussed on artistry more than artists, celebrated individuals like Cleanthes, Mico I 
and Aristides, all of whom had displayed their training by applying particular skills, tech- 
niques and inventions.’ 

In contrast, three of the Evangelists, venerated for having written the Gospels, had 
received no literary training: Matthew was a tax-collector; Luke was a doctor; and 
John was the son of a fisherman. The exception may be Mark, who was Peter's scribe 
and composed the saint’s memoirs.*? The backgrounds of the Evangelists led to the 
belief that they had overcome their lack of training and literary ineptitude through an 
intervention from God who had aided them. This is certainly how Eusebios accounted 
for the composition of the Gospels. In his Ecclesiastical History, he wrote that the Evan- 
gelists were simple men through whom the Spirit of God worked, enabling them to 
write.°° Produced in this way, the Gospels were evidence of divine-human cooperation. 


46 Alexander von Tralles: Original-Text und Übersetzung nebst einer einleitenden Abbandlung: ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Medicin, ed. by T. Puschmann, I (Vienna 1878-9) 571-73. Temkin, ‘Byzantine medicine’, 
110. 

47 Prokopios, De Aedificiis, 1, 7, ed. H. B. Dewing (London 1940). 

48 Pliny, Natural History, ed. H. Rackman (London 1963) xxxv, 16 (Cleanthes invented drawing an 
outline) 42 (Mico I invented black ink) 122 (Aristides invented encaustic technique). See E. Kris and 
O. Kurz, Legend, myth, and magic in the image of the artist (New Haven 1979) 22. 

49 Acts 4.3. Homilies on John 2.1. 

50 Eusebios, Ecclesiastical History, m, 24.2. 
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This idea was rooted in Scripture, as Moses was said to have written the words that God 
dictated to him.?! 

As Luke was an untrained painter, the icons attributed to him were also evidence of 
divine-human cooperation. From the eighth century onwards in particular, religious 
works of art, objects, and buildings were attributed to individuals working in collabor- 
ation with the Holy Spirit. The Vita of St. Stephen the Younger composed in 806, for 
example, relates that a monk named John was able to complete the capitals of 
columns for a church in spite of not being a trained stone-carver because the Holy 
Spirit inspired him.?? Similar divine assistance was introduced to retellings of Luke's 
legend by Nicholas Maniacutius, writing in the twelfth century with reference to the 
*Sancta Sanctorum' icon, and, in the fifteenth century, by Gregory of Kykkos with refer- 
ence to the icon of the *Hagiosoritissa'.?? In these two versions of the story, an angel, 
identified by Gregory as Gabriel, completed the composition that Luke had started. 
Sources from the Middle Byzantine period onwards note that craftsmen received 
divine inspiration with greater frequency. But in early Byzantium, the idea that a lack 
of training was a desirable quality, because it necessitated divine help, was new, and 
one shared by other individuals, most commonly emperors, who were, like Luke, 
regarded as the ideal makers of material things at that time. 

Though lacking specific education, emperors were repeatedly recorded as building 
churches, conceiving of their construction, or responsible for their execution. In early 
Byzantium, it was a literary standard to attribute buildings to emperors because they 
had paid for them, but another aspect beyond this was that they were the ideal architects 
of buildings. The defining attribute of real architects at the time was, as much as any of 
their accomplishments, that they were well educated.?* In contrast, what is striking about 
emperors described as architects is that authors emphasized their lack of professional 
expertise. The buildings that were attributed to them were then evidence of God's 
support, as it was assumed that a divine spirit compensated for their lack of formal train- 
ing. Prokopios, for example, wrote that without any practical background in architec- 
ture, the emperor Justinian was able to solve the problem that caused the piers of 
Hagia Sophia to collapse in the beginning of the sixth century.°> Prokopios stressed 
that, unlike the real architects who worked on the church, Isidore and Anthemios, Justi- 
nian was not trained. This quality was shared by Luke, and stood in stark contrast to 


51 Exodus 34. 

52 Vita S. Stephen tbe Younger, by Stephen the Deacon: Migne, PG 100, 1067-186; ed. M.-F. Auzépy, La 
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those of contemporary architects and the qualities of ideal artists in the classical period. 
On this point, the Byzantines anticipated what would in the late fourteenth-century be 
defined as ‘genius’. 

To date, Luke in his role as an artist has been limited within discussions about the 
presence, use, and significance of icons attributed to him and icons more generally. But 
a fundamental reason that his portraits accrued status and received reverence, commen- 
ted on by Andrew of Crete in the early eighth century and enduring in practice today, is 
the belief that Luke painted them. They were, and continue to be, held as the most vener- 
able icons by the faithful because they date to the apostolic era, are true to life, and were 
realised with God’s aid. Of all the individuals named as the artist of Christ’s portrait, only 
Luke was capable of guaranteeing these three qualities. 

The impact of the Evangelist’s absence from scholarship has been to limit the depth 
in understanding concerning his art, and has led to a far more significant gap in the 
knowledge related to the wider discipline of Byzantine art history: the loss of the artist. 
The long-held view is that there were no such things as, or no contemporary interest 
in, artists in Byzantium. Undeniably, information about real artists in early Byzantium 
is scant and scattered, but information about the ideal artist is rich. There is, to us, a 
sharp separation between the two types of artist, but while they had different roles 
and places in early Byzantium, both were part of the same paradigm in the minds of 
the faithful. Thus the legend of Luke, which can now be seen as the final adaptation in 
the tale that portraits of Christ and the Virgin were painted from life, is strong evidence 
that the early Byzantines were not only aware that an artist was responsible for the 
images they venerated, but that they were acutely interested in their identities. This man- 
ifested itself in the deliberate change in the identity of the artist in stories about the first 
icons. Luke replaced Pilate and Hanan because his faith, his profession, and his circum- 
stance meant that he embodied the ideal artist. As an Evangelist, his Gospel was proof 
that he had known Jesus and Mary intimately, and its language implied that he perceived 
sight as the most important sense. As a doctor, his eye was trained to notice fine detail, a 
skill that he was believed to employ when studying his painted subjects. Crucially, the 
significance of these three points for establishing and maintaining the legend sheds 
light on some of the central issues about real artists at that time, about which little is 
known: for believers, the faith, trustworthiness, and skill of religious painters mattered. 
Further to serving the general public, Luke provided artists with a common apostolic 
ancestor for their craft. Significantly, it was, and remains, Luke who in his Gospel and 
with his art assured the faithful, supported the Church, and established a pattern for 
the depiction in art of the Mother and Child. 
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